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SECTION  XX[L 

CHRISTIANITY  had  not  been  established 
many  centuries  in  the  West,  before  a  claini 
to  universal  property  waa  set  on  foot  in  favour 
of  the  faithful,  that  is  of  Christians  j  nor  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  Rome  claimed  universal  em- 
pire, not  only  over  the  religious,  but  over  all 
civil  societies.  Sl  Austin  shall  vouch  for  what 
I  advance  here  on  the  first  head,  and  what 
I  say  on  the  second  has  publick  notoriety  for 
it's  voucher.  The  saint,  in  a  letter  to  Mace- 
donius"*^,  tal^s  notice  of  a  passage  in  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomonf,  which  runs  to  this  effect  in 
the  Septuagidt  version.  "  To  the  faithful  man 
**  belongs  a  whole  world  of  riches ;  to  the  infidel/ 
"  or  unfaithful,  not  even  a  farthing  J."  What 
sense  the  passage  may  receive,  I. inquire  not :  but 
this  is  tjie  comment  of  St  Austin  upon  it.  *^  We 
"  have  property  in  that  which  we  possess  of 

*  Ep.  54,  cJ.  Basil.  f  Prov.  xvh,  6. 

I  Fidclis  hominis  tetas  mundus  dititiarum  eit,  infidelis  au« 
tern  nee  obolus. 
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"  right ;  we  possess  of  right  what  we  possess  justly ; 
*'  we  possess  justly  what  we  possess  well ;  whatever 
*^  is  ill  possessed  therefore  belongs  to  another;  but 
"  he  possesses  a  thing  ill,  who  makes  an  ill  use  of  it." 
On  this  admirable  foundation  the  "good  bishop 
establishes  the  right  of  Uuch  saipts  as  himself, 
"  fideles  et  pii  quorum  jure  suht  omnia,"  to  the 
property  of  the  whole  world.  The  right  is  in 
them,  though  the  iniquity  of  the  unrighteous  pos- 
.  sessors  be  tolerated.  "  Toleratur  iniquitas  male 
"  babentium,  et  quaedam  inter  eos  jura  consti- 
"  tuuntur  quae  appellantur  civilia."  This  how- 
ever he  is  willing  to  connive  at  for  the  sake  of 
present  expediency,  instead  of  insisting  on  an  im- 
mediate cession  of  all  this  wealth,  or  on  ah  ac- 
tual repeal  of  all  the  laws  of  civil  government.  His 
words  are  so  gracious,  that  they  deserve  to  be 
quoted.  **  Sed  tamen  etiam  hie  non  intercedi- 
*^  mus,  ut  secundum  mores  legesque  terrenas  non 
^^  restituantur  aliena,  &c.  I  believe  this  great 
doctor  of  the  church  appears  to  you,  as  he  does 
to  me,  a  casuist  fit  for  Venner  and  the  tribe  of 
the  fifth  monarchy  :  and  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self, that  he  was  so  inconsistent  as  to  refuse  any  es- 
tates, or  other  donations,  that  were  offered  to  the 
church,  or  to  restore  any  that  had  been  given, 
though  it  has  been  asserted,  I  remember  not  on 
what  authority,  that  he  did  so. 

Thus  early,  and  thus  violently,  did  a  spirit  of 
avarice  possess  the  religious  society  :  and  we  may 
easily  conceive  what  a  spirit  of  stupid  bigotry  and 
iipplicit  resignation  possessed  the  laity  at  the  same 
^"c  •  -  time, 
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time,  when  a  little  bishop  of  Hippo  durst  advance 
such  doctrines  as  I  have  quoted  to  such  a  man  as 
Macedonius.  He  might  be  encouraged  to  make 
the  claim  by  the  practice  of  the  first  Christians  : 
for  among  them,  all  things  were  in  common  ;  the 
rich  sold  their  possessions,  and  laid  the  whole 
price  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  I  say  the  whole 
price,  and  I  add,  that  it  was  strictly  exacted,  as 
we  may  assure  ourselves  from  the  example  of  Ana- 
nias and  his  wife  Sapphira*.  They  might  have  kept 
their  estate,  or  the  whole  price  they  had  sold  it 
for.  But  when  they  brought  it,  in  imitation  of 
the  zeal  of  other  Christians,  to  the  apostolical 
chamber  or  treasury,  it  became  a  fraud  to  keep 
back  any  part  of  it.  Less  than  the  whole  would 
not  satisfy  the  church :  and  St  Peter  accuses  them 
accordingly  of  fraud,  and  of  lying  to  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  because  they  had  given  no  more  than  they 
could  spare,  and  had  owned  no  more  than  they 
had  given.  The  punishment  followed  instantly  : 
they  were  both  struck  dead.  It  appears,  that 
great  collections  were  made,  and  every  church 
had  a  common  purse.  By  these  means  they  sup-^ 
ported  their  poor :  and  every  man  who  embraced 
Christianity  being  sure  not  to  want  breads  the 
Gospel  was  more  effectually  propagated,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  lowest  rank  of  people  were 
brought  into  the  pale.  Another  pious  use  of  ec- 
clesiastical wealth  was  to  maintain  the  fathers  and 
ministers  of  the  word.     We  see,  by  St  Paul's 

•  Acts.  c«  V. 

■■'■■  V  B  2  Epistles, 
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Epistles^  that  tbey  were  80  maiutained  in  their 
several  missions  ;  and  this  apostle,  in  writing  to 
the  Corinthians,  when  he  distinguishes  himsdf 
from  others,  and  values  himself  above  them  on 
many  accounts,  insists  particularly  on  this,  that 
he  had  preached  gratis,  and  taken  nothing  from 
theuL  He  had  a  trade,  and  he  maintained  him- 
self by  it ;  for  which  reason  Erasmus  calls  him, 
as  I  remember,  "  coriarius  pontifex,"  the  leather 
dressing  pontiff. 

It  was  not  zeal  alone  that  brought  an  immense 
wealth  to  the  church,  even  in  the  first  centdries. 
An  opinion,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near, 
made  the  rich  indifferent  to  riches,  that  they  were 
not  to  enjoy  long,  or  that  were  not  to  remain  long 
in  their  families.  This  opinion  the  clergy  promo* 
ted :  and  the  laity  was  so  silly  aa  not  to  see,  that 
if  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  keep  their  es* 
tates,  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  churchmen  to 
be  so  sohcitous  to  acquire  them.  The  end  gfthe 
world  seemed  to  be  fixed  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  years,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Lactantius*,  who  wrote  at 
tliat  time  :  and  yet  this  motive  had  such  effect,  in 
conjunction  with  a  multitude  of  other  artifices  em- 
ployed by  the  religious  society  to  the  same  pur^- 
pose,  that  in  this  very  century  a  law  to  restrain 
ecclesiasticks  from  obtaining  donations  and  wills 
in  their  favour  was  become  necessary.    ,Not  only 

« 

♦  Omnis  expectatio  non  amplius  ducentorum  videtur  anno- 
rum.    Instit.  1.  7,  c  25. 

Valen- 
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Valentinian  and  Oratian,  but  even  Theodosiu5» 
made  edicts  for  this  purpose  :  and  the  practice  of 
inveigling  weak  people,  devout  women  particular- 
ly, to  defnlud  their  right  heirs,  and  to  give  their 
estates  to  the  church,  was  so  publick,  so  freqnent, 
ttiid  so  infamous,  that  the  church,  who  bad  per* 
mission  to  hold  these  estates,  thought  it  prudent 
to  submit  to  sotat  appearance  of  restraint  in  ac- 
quiring them.  I  say  appearance  of  restraint,  be- 
cause  we  may  conclude,  that  means  were  found  of 
evading  this  very  restraint,  from  the  experience 
of  our  own  age ;  and  because  it  is  fair  to  conctudei 
that  none  were  neglected  of  heaping^  up  wealth  ia 
those  ages,  when  bishofjts  themselves  were  the 
greatest  usurers.  This  wealth  was  such,  thait  it 
proved  a  principal  cause  of  the  persecations  of  the 
church,  as  father  Paul  observes*,  from  the  reigQ 
of  Commodus  :  and  we  know  that  Decius,  who 
was  a*  great  and  a  good  prince,  as  princes  went  ia 
those  days,  and  as  they  go  in  ours„  attemplfed  no« 
thing  more  at  first,  than  many  christiam  princes 
have  executed.  He  attempted  to  seize  the 
treasure  of  the  church  at  Rome.  Lawrence^ 
a  deacon  of  that  church,  broke  his  mea>* 
stires.  He  put  Lawrence  to  death,  and  the  se« 
venth  persecution  began  on  that  occasion;  for 
which  his  memory  has  been  persecuted  by  chriB«>^ 
tian  writers  ;  as  that  of  Charles  Martel  has  been 
by  the  monks,  who  sent  him  to  Hell  for  taking 
some  of  the  wealth  of  the  church,   to  defend 

*  Hilt,  of  Biemef. 

B3  both 
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both  the  church  and  the  state   againat  the  Sa-^' 
racens. 

Abundance  of  matter  offers  itself  to  us  on  this 
head.  But  the  immense  wealth  of  the  clergy^ 
their  insatiable  thirst  after  it^  the  usurpations  and 
ether  scandalous  methods  by  which  they  ac- 
quired it,  and  the  no  less  scandalous  use  they 
made  of  it,  arc  now  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
be  loss  of  time  to  enter  into  any  great  detail  on 
the  subject.  A  general  observation  or  two  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Bishops  found 
pretences  and  means  of  taking  to  their  Qwn  use 
the  revenues  that  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
poor,  the  churches,  and  the  inferior  clergy,  as 
well  as  to  them ;  and  left  the  charge  of  maintain- 
ing all  these  on  the  laity,  who  bfid  provided  for 
them  once  already.  .  The  laity  were  so  simple  as 
to  take  the  charge  upon  them,  instead  of  obliging 
these  lords  of  |:he  religious  society  to  keep  to  the 
original  [  appropriation.  Hence  arose  the  divine 
right'  of  tithes,  and-  a  multitude  of  other  exac- 
tions. But  if  the  laity  thought  that  their  pockets 
were  to  be  picked  no  more,  they  were  soon  unde- 
ceived. The  secular  clergy,  living  no  longer  in 
communities,  gave  more  publick  scandal,  aad  be- 
canf^e  less  fit  to  excite  the  charity  of  the  faithful. 
Anew.deirgy,  therefore,  arose ;  and  mpnk§  and 
jnoQasteries  began  about  the  year  five  hundred. 
The  forrader  were  not  all  priests,  indeed,  at  first. 
cBut-tbe  latter  were  retreats  of  ipen  who  obliged 
themselves  to  live  in  these  convents,  that  I  may 
speak  with  exact  propriety,  a  cenobitic  lite,  un- 
•  .  ;  der 
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der  the  condact  of  the  priests,  and  in  all  the  sup- 
posed regularity  and  austerity  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians. These  professions  and  engagements  struck 
the  imaginations,  and  roused  the  zeal  of  the  faith- 
ful; and  convents  were  endowed  with  as  much 
profusion  as  if  nothing  had  been  yet  done  for  the 
church.  These  orders  degenerated  apace;  and 
as  fast  as  they  did  so,  new  orders  were  founded, 
and  endowed,  under  the  same  pretence.  Nothing 
was  taken  from  those  who  had  forfeited  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grants  made  to  them,  and  much  was 
givfen  to  those  who  took  new  engagements,  and 
kept  them  as  ill.  Thus  ecclesiastical  policy  con- 
trived to  enrich  the  churchy  even  by  the-  corrupt 
tion  of  the  clergy,  and  to  carry  these  abases  for-; 
ward,  in  a  uniform  gradation,  and  with  an  eqiiaF 
pace. 

The  claim  St  Austin  made  to  the  riches  of  the 
whole  world,  as  belonging  of  right  to  the  elect, 
had  not  been  made,  I  suppose,  before  his  time ; 
though  Irenaeus  had  justified  the  robbery  of  the 
Egyptians  by  the  Israelites,  on  principles  much 
the  same.  This  claim  too  was  neither  publickly 
asserted  by  himself,  nor  1^  his  contemporaries, 
nor  by  his  successors,  nor  at  any  time  by  the 
church  in  form ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  no 
doubt,  that  they  saw  how  needless  and  imprudent 
it  would  be  to  give  such  an  alarm  to  all  mankind, 
when  they  might  go  on  to  plunder  particuliar^ 
cx)untries  and  families  without  resistance,  though ' 
sometimes  against  law,  and  always  with  very 
great  effect.     This  the    religious    society  did, 

before 
»  4 
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hefqre  %%  had  any  pretence  of  allicoiCQ  with  the 
civil,  qr  any  es(ahlishtneD(  in  tbo  Bomi^in  empires ; 
anc|  it  i^  i^toiiishiqg  tQ  (consider,  though  we  meet 
niti^  the  ex^mpl^s  ^nd  proofs  ^mo^t  in  ^very  page 
q{  history^  ecclesiaatip^l  and  civil,  how  an  order 
pf  men^  ipdtitufed  tQ  teach  a  rellgiop  of  w  much 
purity,  sanctity,  and  detacbvnent  ffoof)  all  ^yorldly 
interipsf^  could  cpnyef t  thi^  y^ry  iiv^titutioQ  idto 
a  sordid  trade,  and  ipake  qtber  men  believe,  that 
the  hi^^t  qf  good  work^  was  to  eqriqh  tbi$  order, 

^nd  the  grefi,t^9t  qf  sins  to  take  any  (bing  ffoiQ  it. 
l(\^i^  cqutinued  tq  be  the  caae,  however,  near  fif^ 
teen  ceqt^rie^  without  apy  considerable  ^pterrupr 
tip^i.      During  sp  long  ^,  cpup^e   pf  tiagie,  the 

p^i^cipl^  of  thjB  Gospel  wi^re  so  fiprgonep, 
f^pd  $0  pervertedi    that  ^alvatip^  was  ».  pief- 

chandise  bought  and  sold  in  every  ecclesiasti- 
cal shpp^  in  tha,t  of  ftpine  ^tbqv^  aJI-  This  shop 
h^d  sp  much  9u^o%  tl#t  ^  piopf(  pif  thc^  fpur-* 
teepti^  pj&ptPjy)  Johq  the  t^epify-s^^n^  the  in* 
ifPHtOjf  pf  ai^iif^tes  ^nfl  B?^ifty  other  (jxactiqns,  left 
behind  h{p^  ipy  VijJani'^  afCQu^t,  v^hich  father 
!Paul  quote^  in  the  (listpry  qf  Seng6qes,  eighteefii 
miJliojQS  ii\  s^^i^eicip,  and  seven  millipp^.  in  pl^te  and 
ipgptsu  An  immepse  sujfi  in  any  ^^  ^specially 
in  thajij,  whei^i  the  West  Ipflies  haq^:  pot  t^ep  yet 
(djiscpver^di 

Tb^,  ^u^  grew  to  \^  ipost  9:^orhitanl|  in  the 
djBypi|t  ages  of  the  (;t)uifch ;  that  ig,.  in  thie  age^ 
of  grpf^test  ignorancei  a^d  suppr^tipn ;  foir  trhw 
the  iplej^gy  bad,  persuaded  men,  ap^;  tb$  pipre  qpri^ 
rt|pt  tb^y  we,t  the  nj9re  easily  were^  thpy  per- 
suaded 
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miadedr  that  all  sorts  of  crimes  might  be  com-* 
mitted  safely  by  those  who  submitted  to  tlie  slight 
penances  and  pecuniary  mulcts,  which  the  cburcb 
imposed,  either  arbitrarily,  or  according  to  a  Ijook 
of  rates.  When  I  say,  that  crimes  might  be 
committed  safely  on  these  terms,  I  mean  safely 
from  divine  vengeance ;  for  the  man  whom  the 
church  pretended  to  screen  from  this^  would  have 
been  condemned  at  any  human  tribunal,  and  was 
so,  I  doubt  not,  often,  to  the  gallows  and  tho 
rack.  Thus  the  great  sanction  of  revealed  reli- 
gion was  taken  away  by  artiiicial  theology  and  ec^ 
clesiastical  fraud ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  object 
tions  that  infidels  urge  against  it  receive  a  colour 
from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  that  religious 
society,  whose  independency  and  divine  institu- 
tion are  pleaded  for  so  strenuously. 

Thfi  ]:etigk>us  soci^y  was  so  far  from  being,  by 
ajiy  wight,  independent  oa  th^  civil,  or  from  treat* 
ii%  wiAh  it  in  fhrx^i,  apd  b^ing  ii>c(Mrporated  with 
it  on  specific  XQrms  of  alliance,  when  Christianity 
became,  in  a  fortunate  conjuncture,  the  establish* 
ed  religioQ  of  the  empire,,  that  this  society  grew 
intQi  pe^wer,  and  into  riches,,  as  it  has  been  said 
already,  by  degieeevs,  by  Hid:ulgence  and  conces- 
sioi^  o%  one  hand,  by  art  and  management  on  the 
oth^.  CWims  precede  acquLsitions  in  the  natural 
^ui4oi*dinary  course  of  things.  But  in  this  case 
acqiilisJAions  preceded  claims.  The  chuircb,  indeed, 
ll^ade^  a  claim  tp^  power  when  s^he  was  first  esta* 
i^lished ;  but  it,  was  to  spiritual  power.  Notliing; 
^i9p  wafi  avowed ;  pipithing  else  was  suspected^ 

The 
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The  civil  society  did  not  see,  that  spiritual  power 
was  power  over  opinion,  and  that  this  was  power 
over  conscience,  or  seeing  it,  did  not  enough  con- 
sider how  this  power  might  extend  and  increase, 
how  it  might  rival  and  subdue  their  own.  But  a» 
soon  as  the  church  had  drawn  a  great  part  of  the 
affairs  of  civil  government  into  her  own  tribunal^ 
under  the  notion  of  spirituals,  or  of  things  ap- 
pertaining to  spirituals ;  as  soon  as  she  had  ac- 
quired a  prescriptive  right  of  employing  the  civil 
power  in  spiritual  quarrels,  and'  the  spiritual 
power  in  civil,  she  claimed  a  sovereign  and  uni- 
versal authority,  seized  the  two  swords  into  her 
hands,  and  sharpened  the  edge  of  both. 

1 

SECT.    XXIII. 

The  good  effects  of  maintaining,  and  the  bad 
effects  of  neglecting  religion,  had  been  extremely 
visible,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. Numa,  the  second  founder  of  Rome, 
contributed  more  to  the  prosperity  and  grandeur 
of  that  empire,  than  the  first  founder  of  it,  Ro- 
mulus, and  all  the  warrior  kings  who  succeeded 
him  ;  for  Numa  established  a  religion,  directed 
it,  as  others,  both  kings  and  consuls,  did,  after 
his  example,  to  the  support  of  civil  government, 
and  made  it  the  principle  of  all  the  glorious  ex- 
pectations that  were  raised  in  the  minds  of  that 
people.  This  religion  was  very  absurd,  and  yet 
by  keeping  up  an  awe  of  superior  powers,  and 
the  belief  of  a  Providence,   that  ordered  the 

course 
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coarse  of  CTents,  it  produced  all  the  marvelloua 
effects  which  Machiavel,  and  writers  more  able  to 
Judge  of  them  and  of  their  causes  than  he  was, 
Polybius,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others,  ascribe  to 
it.  The  inward  peace  of  that  government  was, 
often  broke  by  seditions :  Rome  was  in  distress  at 
borne  while  she  triumphed  abroad,  and  at  last 
the  dissolution  of  the  commoawealth  followed  a 
long  and  bloody  series  of  civil  war.  But  the  ne* 
gleet  of  religion,  not  religion,  was  a  principal 
cause  of  these  evils.  Religion  decayed ;  and  the 
state  decayed  with  her.  She  might  have  preserved 
it ;  but  even  in  her  decay,  she  gave  it  no  wounds, 
nor  festered  like  a  poison  in  any. 

This  example,  many  others,  and  the  reason  of 
things,  were  sufficient  to  make  such  a  inan  as  Con* 
stantine  see  the  necessity  of  reviving  and  reforqa- 
ing  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome^  or  of  establish- 
ing a  new  one ;  in  short,  of  taking  in  the  assist* 
ance  of  some  religion  or  other,  to  pursue  more 
effectually  the  great  designs  of  his  ambition.  His 
rivals  in  tlie  empire  were  pagans ;  and  paganism 
did  more  than  begin  to  be  no  longer  a  proper 
bond  of  society.  The  superstitious  opinions  and 
practices  of  it  were  as  much  in  vogue  in  his  time, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  best  ages  of  Rome ;  but 
they  were  not  directed,  as  they  had  been  in  those 
ages,  to  the  support  of  civil  government.  The 
virtue  of  old  Rome,  and  the  spirit  of  her  reli- 
gion, fainted,  when  her  liberty  expired  :  and  they 
were  wholly  extinguished  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  by  a  long  course  of  tyrannical  dominion, 
seldom  interrupted ;  by  the  yenality  of  the  senate 

now 
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now  and  long  before  inured  to  slavery,  by  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  armies,  by  the  licentiousness  of  the 
provinces,  and  by  that  independency  on  the  ati-> 
thority,  as  well  as  disregard  to  the  majes^  of  the 
empire,  which  prevailed  in  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity,  born,  if  I  may 
say  so,  in  a  desert,  and  educated  in  a  little  pro- 
vince of  the  empire,    had  spread  through  the 
whole  in  the  course  of  three  centuries.    The  pro* 
gress  of  it  was  not  so  immense,  perhaps,  as  Ter- 
tallian  represents  it  in  his  hyperbolical  style.    But 
it  was  great,  and  Christians,  under  one  denomi- 
nation or  another,  were  numerous  in  every  part  of 
the  East  and  West.     Paganism  was  worn  out  in. 
one  sense,  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice ;  tlie  im- 
postures of  it  were  detected  ;  the  absurd  doctrine^ 
and  rites  were  expos^  to  ridicule.     The  priests 
could  not  defend   it,  and  the  philosophers  ex*- 
plained  it  away«     jt  lay  exposed,  like  an  unforti« 
fied  Country,  and    as  the  empire  did  30on  after- 
ward, to  every  incursion.     Christianity  was  fresh 
and  vigorous.  The  apparent  sanctity  of  those  who 
professed  this  religitm,  the  coifr^e  of  those  who 
died  for  it,  and  the  zeal  of  those  {philosophers  and 
rhetors  who  were  eonverted  to  it  and  writ  for  it, 
were   more   than  sufficient   to-  defeat    tbe    ca- 
lumny   raised    agaiinst    it.      They    were    n^re 
than    sufficient,    I   mean,  to   defeat   it    an^ng 
all  such,  as  finding  it  to  be  caiumny  in  some 
instances,  loakedr  ho  farther,  but  deemed  it  to  be 
the  same  in  all.     Ainong  others,  and  in  general, 
the  very  name  of  Christian  continued  to  be  odious 
long.    A  spirit  of  enthusiasnfi  prcunpted  many  on 

one 
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one  side  to  revile  and  dbturb  the  rites  of  an  esta- 
blished religion,  to  provoke  the  heathen,  to  re- 
joice in  sufferings,  and  to  court  martyrdom.  A 
spirit  of  party,  inflamed  by  resentment,  transpor- 
ted the  other  side  to  exercise  the  greatest  cruel- 
ties, by  sudden  popular  emotions,  as  well  as  by 
regular  authorised  persecutions.  But  as  soon  as 
the  christian  faith  and  worship,  by  being  tolera- 
ted first,  and  legally  established  soon  afterward, 
became  better  known,  the  grossest  calumnies, 
that  bad  been  propa:gated  against  them,  began  to 
die  away  even  among  the  vulgar.  These  calum- 
nies had  been  such  as  could  not  bear  examination; 
more  gross,  if  that  were  possible,  than  any  of  those 
*which  Christians  have  propagated  against  the  Hea- 
thens, the  Jews,  the  Mahometans,  or  even  against 
one  another  in  their  several  sects.  One  may  easily 
conceive,  that  the  detection  of  these  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  Christianity,  and  that  patience 
under  this  kind  of  persecution,  as  well  as  forti- 
tude and  perseverance  under  another,  did  honour 
to  the  professors  of  this  religion,  and  prepared 
the  way  to  the  establishment  of  it. 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  the  same 
tendency,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  While 
the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews,  or 
passed  for  a  sect  of  that  religion,  they  shared  the 
hatred  and  contempt  which  that  nation  had  con- 
tracted. But  they  distinguished  themselves  soon, 
in  a  manner  that  took  off  all  prejudice  of  this 
kind  from  them,  and  showed  the  wisdom  and  po- 
licy of  St  Paul's  conduct,  in  declaring  himself  the 

ap9Stle 
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apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  opened,  and   who  were  heirs  of  the 
promises  as  well  as  the  Jews.    On  this  popular 
principle  Christianity  was  propagated  :  and  one  of 
the  first  edicts  that  Constantine  published,  in  fa- 
vour of  Christianity,  was  a  very  severe  one  against- 
Jews,  who  should  insult  Christians,  and  Christians 
who  should  turn  to  Judaism.    The  Jews  were  no 
longer  a  chosen  people :  their  nation  was  reject- 
ed ;  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  same  privileges,  the  same  graces^ 
and  the  same  salvation.     Thus  the  christian  relir 
gion  was  made  the  religion  of  mankind,  by  the 
first  principles  of  it,  even  while  it  was  a  sect :  and 
therefore    Constantine  might  think  very  reason-^ 
ably,  that  to  embrace  and  establish  it  would  be  an 
effectual  means  of  uniting  mankind  under   his 
government.     He  might  think  this  establishment 
the  more  easy  to  be  made  by  his  authority,  be- 
cause the  mysteries  of  Christianity  were  more  sub- 
lime and  more  refined,  and  therefore  more  pro- 
per objects  of  veneration,  than  those  of  pagauT 
ism ;  though   many  of  them  had  been  borrowed 
from  it ;  and  because  the  external  worship  of  the 
hew  religion  might  be  rendered,  if  that  should  be 
tliougbt  necessary,  as  pompous,  and  as  fit  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  people,  as  that  of  the  old,  by 
adopting  some  of  the  ceremonies  and    usages 
of  the  old;  which  adoption  the  christian  church 
hsid  already  begun  to  put  in  practicie. 

All  this  was  done :  and  no  man,  who  considers 
ivvhat  infliieqce  not  princes  only,  but  private  men^^ 
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raised  to  the  head  of  parties,  have  had  in' the 
change  of  religions,  will  think  it  was  hard  for 
Constantine  to  do  it,  when  he  had  persuaded  his 
troops,  that  they  beat  Maxen tins  under  the  ensiga 
of  the  cross,  and  when  he  disputed  the  empire 
with  Licinius,  the  declared  enemy  of  the  cross,' 
afterward.  Christianity  became  the  established 
religion  of  the  empire,  and  heathenism,  in  it's  turn, 
a  persecuted  sect,  banished  from  the  cities  by 
Constantine  and  his  successors,  and  forced  to 
bide  it's  head  in  villages  and  hamlets.  While 
Gentilism,  or  the  religion  of  nations,  was  the 
established  religion,  Christianity  maintained  it- 
self in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  empire.  But  as 
soon  as  this  religion  had  taken  possession  of  the 
court  and  the  cities,  the  other  became  so  general* 
ly  that  of  peasants  only,  that  the  appellation  of 
paganism  did,  probably  enough,  take  it's  rise  from 
thence. 

This  great  revolution  was  effected  in  part  by 
the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  others 
that  favoured  the  growth  of  Christianity. The  impe- 
rial authority  did  the  rest,  but  did  it  ill,  so  ill,  that 
the  chief  of  those  political!  views,  which  Constan- 
tine had  in  making  this  establishment,  were  de- 
feated by  it;  and  the  admission  of  a  religious  so- 
ciety into  the  state,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
admitted  it,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  evils  that  have  followed  from  his 
time  to  ours,  and  that  are  so  falsely  imputed  to 
religion  itself.  We  may  be  assured,  that  the  so* 
^iety  cooperated  with  the  court  to  bring  about  ^ 
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rairolution  so  much  to  their  advantage,  and 
thought  theaiselves  happy  enough  to  be  dependenty ' 
Bot  independent,  on  the  emperor;  his  instru* 
ments,  not  his  allies ;  whatever  appearances  he 
Blight  givcL  or  suffer  them  to  assume  in  those  so- 
lemn ecclesiastical  farces,  wherein  he  condescend-' 
ed  to  act,  in  some  respects,  a  second  part.  This 
supposition  is  easily  reconciled  to  history ;  and  if 
it  was  less  so,  history  would  be  only  the  mere  in* 
consistent.  We  should  never  persuade  oursehrcs, 
that  such  a  man,  as  it  represents  Constantine  to 
have  been,  was  a  bigot  as  much  as  Helena^  or 
reverenced  priests  as  much  ^s  she  did  relicks.  He 
was  not  a  bigot,  though  the  church  has  made  him 
a  saint;  nor  a  bubble  of  ecclesiastical  policy, 
though  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  so  of  his  own. 
But  while  be  recalled  to  his  mind,  as  he  did  most 
probaj^ly,  the  great  service  religion  was  of  to  an- 
cient Rome,  he  seemed  to  forget,  that,  when  that 
religion  Nourished,  and  was  of  sa  much  service  to 
the  state,  it  was  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  state.  Tiiere  was  no  council,  but  the  se* 
tiaie,  to  define  doctrines,  nor  to  regulate  disci- 
pline :  and  men  were  at  the  bead  of  religious,  be- 
cause they  were  at  the  head  of  civil,  administra- 
tion, instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  latter, 
because  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  former. 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  political  views  of 
Constantine,  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
were  to  attach  the  subjects  of  the  empire  more 
firmly  to  himself  and  his  successors,  and  the  seve- 
ral nations  that  composed  it,,  to  oita  aiiother,  by 

the 
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the  bonds  of  a  religion  common  to  all  of  them ; 
to  soften  the  ferocity  of  the  armies ;  to  reform 
the  licentiousness  of  the  provinces ;  and,  by  in- 
fusing a  spirit  of  moderation  and  submission  to 
government,  to  extinguish  those  principles  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  of  injustice  and  violence, 
by  which  so  many  factions  were  formed,  and  the 
peace  of  the  empire  was  so  often  and  so  fatally 
broken.  Now  no  religion  was  ever  so  well  pro- 
porjioned,  nor  so  well  directed,  as  that  of  Chris- 
tianity seemed  to  be  to  all  these  purposes.  It 
had,  indeed,  no  tendency  to  inspire  that  love  of 
the  country,  nor  that  zeal  for  the  glory  and  gran- 
deur of  it,  which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  every 
Roman  citizen  almost,  while  the  commonwealth 
was  in  splendour.  But  it  recommended,  what 
ConstanUne  liked  better,  benevolence,  patience, 
humility,  and  all  the  softer  virtues,  subjection  to 
the  civil  powers  as  to  the  ordinances  of  God,  and 
passive  obedience  and  nonresistance.  These 
it  recommended  :  and  these  it  is  said  the  Chris- 
tians hfid  practised,  not  only  while  they  lay  under 
the  ordinary  hardships  imposed  upon  them,  but 
under  the  extraordinary  severity  of  ten  persecu- 
tions, wherein  ecclesiastical  writers  boast,  how 
truly  may  be  doubted^  that  thirty  bishops  of  the 
church  of  Rome  alone  were  martyrised*. 

*  Ecclesiastical,  like  all  other  party  writers,  descn'c  little 
credit  when  they  relate  facts,  or  draw  characters,  which  may 
seem  to  reflect  honour  on  those  of  their  own  side,  and  to  ren- 
der their  adversaries  odious.  That  Christians  were  somerimes 
persecuted,  is  a  pcint  out  of  dispute.  But  whether  lht*se  per- 
'    ■  secutions 

Vol.  Vir.  C 
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Such  dQctrioes  and  such  examples  might  wdl 
CUVcQurage  ConsiaDtiDQ  to  think,  that   oothing 

could 

secutions  were  so  frcqnenty  to  severe,  and  so  unprovoked ,  as 
they  stand  represented,  is  a  point  very  disputable.  If  some  of  th* 
emperors,  and  those  not  of  the  worst,  used  the  Christians  ill  ; 
others,  an4  those  not  of  the  best,  showed  thepi  £avoun  Ori- 
gen,  who  was  the  son  of  a  martyr,  and  who  aspired  to  be  sucb 
hindself,  assertb%  I  think^^  that  they,  who  suffered  ibr  their  reli- 
gion, were  few.  The  authority  is  good,  and  the  matter  of 
fact  probable.  Whoever  considers  the  temper  and  character 
of  sects,  of  religious  sects  especially,  and  of  the  primitive 
Christians  among  others,  wiU  think  it  probable,  that  whenever 
they  were  punished  by  the  heathen  magistrates,  they  were 
ready  to  impute  their  punishment  to  Iheis  Chnstianity,  and  Iq 
complain  of  persecution*  Their  clergy  were,  under  pretence 
of  religion,  a  very  lawless  tribe,  and  paid  little  regard,  on  many 
occasions,  to  the  government  whose  subjects  they  were.  They 
usurped  the  part  of  civil  judges,  they  assumed  the  power  of 
making  wills,  they  took  possession  by  frauds  or  violence,  of 
the  estates  of  others;  and  not  content  to  break  the  laws  in 
such  instances  as  these,  which  may  be  called  private,  they 
broke  them  in  the  most  publick  manner,  and  instigated  others^ 
to  break  them,  by  popular  insurrections  against  the  legal  au. 
thority  of  magistrates,  and  by  tumults,  and  riots,,  in  which 
tbey  insulted  not  only  the  established  religion  of  the  empire^ 
but  even  their  own  religion,  as  it  was  practised  by  those  who 
diflVred  from  them  in  any  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline. 
Zeal,  worked  up  to  enthusiasm,  pushed  them  to  these  excesses, 
and  we  may  well  believe,  that  they  who  were  punished  for 
them  wore  decorated  with  the  title  of  martyrs,  and  made  the 
heroes  of  pious  romances  by  the  zeal  of  others.  The  list  of 
mart)  rs  consisted,  I  believe,  of  tho^  who  suffered  for  break* 
ing  the  peace,  and  for  insulting  one  religion,  as  much  as  those 
who  suffered  for  professing  quietly  another,  nay  more :  and 

^  Lib.  3.  contra  Gels. 
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could  contribute  more,  than  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  empire,  to  the  establishment 
of  hereditary  imperial  dignity  in  his  family,  and 
to  universal  peace  and  tranquillity.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  this  expectation,  no  doubt,  by  the  pro- 
fessions and  adulations  of  Sylvester,  and  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  ccclesiasticks ;  whether  the  tale  of 
his  conversion  by  this  pope  has  any  more  truth 
in  it,  than  that  of  his  famous  gi*ant  to  the  church 
of  Rome  or  not.     But  in  order  to  discern  the 


thus  it  migbt  be  immeasurably  lengthened.  Thus  too  the 
sertion  of  Origen  nay  be  reconciled  easily  to  the  opinion,  that 
there  was  an  innumerable  army  of  martyrs  in  the  primitiTe 
church.  I  We  find  passages  in  the  letters  of  Julian,  which  con- 
firm very  much  what  is  here  supposed.  In  that  which  he 
writes  to  the  Alexandrians,  it  appears,  that  he  did  not  banish 
Athanasius  because  he  was  a  bishop,  but  on  account  of  his  in- 
triguing spirit,  and  the  disturbances  he  raised.  Julian  gives 
the  Christians  leare  to  choose  any  other  bishop,  who  migjit 
instruct  them  as  well  as  Athanasius :  and  adds,  that  if  they 
desired  to  have  him  at  Alexandria  for  any  other  reason,  that 
was  the  reasoo  for  which  he  was  banished.  This  emperor,  oi» 
whose  testimony,  though  he  was  an  apostate,  a  reasonable 
man,  who  considered  the  characters  of  both,  would  rely  muek 
sooner,  than  he  would  rely  on  that  of  such  a  turbulent,  in^* 
trigtting,  foul-mouthed  priest  as  Cyril :  this  emperor,  I  say, 
complains  loudly  of  the  Christian  flocks,  for  persecuting  one 
another,  and  for  insulting  the  established  church,  at  the  insti«^ 
gation  of  their  pastors.  When  he  promises,  therefore,  to  forct 
none  to  worship  atr  his  altars,  and  commands  the  heathens  not 
to  injure  nor  affront  any  of  them,  he  commands  them  like- 
wise  to  live  in  peace  with  the  heathens  and  with  one  another, 
and  threatens  to  punish  them,  not  for  their  religion,  but  fi^^ 
sedition,  and  the  violation  of  the  civil  laws. 

c  s  in 
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better  hotv  these  professions  were  kept,  and 
Mrbat  the  effects  have  been  of  this  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  we  must  descend  into  some  few 
particulars,  at  least,  concerning  it,  from  Constan- 
tine  to  Charles  the  Great,  and  from  Charles  the 
Great  down  to  our  own  age.  The  usurpations  of 
the  religious  on  the  civil  society,  the  abuse  of 
theology,  and  the  abominable  consequences  of  this 
abuse,  were  in  part  alike,  and  in  part  different ; 
and  differently  carried  on,  with  regard  to  power 
especially,  in  these  two  periods,  which  for  that 
reason  it  is  good  to  distinguish. 


SECT.    XXIV. 

These  usurpations  might  have  been  wholly, 
prevented  :  and  although  the  abuse  of  theology, 
which  was  grown  up  to  a  great  height,  could  not 
be- so,  yet  might  the  growth  of  it  have  been 
checked,  and  the  tragical  effects  of  it  have  been 
prevented,  if  Constantine  had  reduced,  and  his 
successors  had  kept,  the  clergy  within  proper 
bounds,»inslead  of  giving  such  a  loose  to  avarice 
.  and  ambition,  to  enthusiasm  and  contentious  sub- 
til ty,  as  made  them  the  plagues  and  scourges  of 
the  world.  The  emperors  were  sovereign  pontiffs. 
As  such,  either  with  this  title,  or  without  it,  they 
should  have  kept  the  whole  power  over  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  civil  affairs  in  their  owp  hands;  and 
have  applied  the  former  to  preserve  order  and  dis- 
cipline, to  prevent  abuse  and  corruption  in  the 

chris- 
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ciirisrian,  as.  it  had  been  their  prerogative  and 
their  duty  to  apply  it  in  the  heathen  church.  This 
was  natural ;  this  was  reasonable.  But  nothini; 
Gould  be  more  unnatural,  nor  more  unreasonable, 
tiian  to  divest  themselves  of  any  part  of  the  im- 
perial power,  in  favour  of  this  order. 

It  seems   too,   that  there  could  be  no  need  of 
doing  so.     That  the  bishops  gave  the  emperoM* 
leave  to  retain   the  title  of  sovereign  pontiffs,  is 
one  of  those  idle  tales  which  Baronius  invented. 
But  that  tio  objection  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  it  by  the  Christians,  is  true ;  and  if  there  was 
no  objection  made  for  holding  a  pagan  pontificate, 
there  would  have  been  certainly  none  for  assuming 
that  office  in  the  christian  church.     I  will  not  say, 
that  the  emperors  might  have  performed  pontifical 
functions ;  tjiough  I  see  no  absurdity  in  the  pro- 
position, nor  am  able  to  conceive  why  they  should 
not  have  exacted  to  be  ordained  priests  and  pri- 
mates of  the   whole  christian   church,   from  th^. 
first,  if  that  form  had  been  thought  necessary,  as 
they   have  submitted   to  be  crowned  emperors, 
since    that  time,    by  the  bishops.     But  this  I  will 
say,  and  no  divine  of  our  ehurch  will  dare  to 
contradict  me,  that  they  might  have  made  them- 
selves heads  of  the  church,  defenders  of  the  faith, 
and,  next  under  God  and  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
supreme  moderators  and  governors  in  all  matters, 
ecclesiastical   and    civil,    without  being  priests. 
From  whence  should  any  opposition  to  Constan- 
tine  or  his  successors  have  arisen,   if  he  or  they 
)^ad  thought  fit  to  execute  the  function^  of  chris*- 

c  3  tian 
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tian  poDtifffl,  when  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
empire  permitted  them  to  do  so ;   since  tbey  kept 
.the  title,  wore  the  robe,  and  executed  some  of 
the  powers,  at  least,  of  supreme  pontiffs  in  the 
p^gi^n  church  ?     Should  it   have  come  from  the 
bishops  ?  But  the  bishops  were  mean,  and  gene* 
rally  ignorant  men,  exercised  in  the  lowest  and 
least  honourable  professions,  elected  by  party  and 
faction,  by  intrigue  and   violence,  and   ready  to 
comply  with  any  mode  that  was  prevalent,  ac* 
cording  to  the  character  given  of  them  nearly  about 
this  time  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen.     We  may 
fissure  ourselves  the  good  men  would  have  sounded 
high    the     honour  which   Constantine   did  the 
church,  and  bis  zeal  for  our  holy  religion,  before 
they.had  gpt  the  strength  they  got  afterward,  for 
want  of  this  very  precaution.      Then,    indeed^ 
such  an  inequality  of  privileges  and  advantages 
was  established  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  iq 
many  respects,  and  in  this  particularly,  that  the 
former  were  deemed  capable  of  exercising  all  the 
powers,  and  of  enjoying  all  the  dignities  and  pro- 
fits of  civil  magistracies,  while  the  latter  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  ecclesiastical  power,  dignity,  and 
profit.     In  a  word,  we  may  believe,  that  this  step 
would  have  beeti  popular  ^mong  the  whole  body 
of  Christians,  when   their  religipn  was  first  es^ 
tablished*     Nothing  would  have  appeared  more 
just,    than  that  an  emperor,    by  whose  favour 
alone  they  became  members  of  an  established 
church,  from  being  members  of  a  sect,  seldom 
tolerated,  often  penjeci^ted;  and  f^lways  afflicted,, 

should 
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%!ikiulci  §^fl%r  nd  diniitiutien  of  his  impt^riHil  pbetv^ 
pLtite  in  this  gt^t  chknge. 

Codstantirve  neglected  to  take  this  ddVahtdge,  !h 
the  extt^nt  iti  which  hi;  ^ight  haVe  ^s^rted  his 
right  tb  it.     He  took,  indeed,  s6n)6  airs  of  sn* 
})fein&cjr  ok)  cenait)  occasi<>n^,  at^d  to  did  his  ittc- 
ctosors.    They  presided  in  this  synods  thfey  con> 
Vtoed,  they  controlled  the  prbceisdings  of  tliesb 
iissemblies,  and  they  confirmed  their  decrebs,  iti 
tnatteri  of  doctrine  as  well  as  discipline;  for  with- 
out this  confirmation  the^e  decrees  wduld  hav^ 
had  little  efi^t.    By  tfae^e  means  the  t^mperoiFs 
Secured  their  prerogative,  on  which  JSbttesiastiedl 
Synods  would  not  havfc  failed  to  encroach  ihOre 
than  they  did,  or  at  least  faster,  in  cases  of  Ap- 
peals,  of  exemptions  from  Secular  jurisdiction,  or 
from  the  Common  burden  of  taxes,  and  in  many 
othei*  cases.     But  the  isucb^s^rs  df  Consttthtia^^ 
laying  aside  eren  the  title  of  sovereign  pontiffs  ih 
little  more  than  half  a  tHsntut7,  if  drati^h  did  Ifcy 
it  aside ;  add  neither  Constantine  nor  they  havHig 
preserved  a  steady  exercise  of    the    ponlifidil 
power  over  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  eiclesiastibal 
persons  in  the  christian  church,  the  eXerdise  of  it 
devolved  of  course  on  the  bidhops«    A  cohbtftht 
exercise  gave  the  pretence,  and  Settled  the  opirlibn 
of  a  sole  right  in  them,  who  could  have  none  Ih- 
dependently  oil  the  emperofs,   even  in  drdinld*y 
cases,    to  many  extraordinary  powers.  While  dn 
occasional  exercise  of  poWeni  that  belonged  6f 
right  to  these  princes  came  to  be  looked  upon  in 
%k^m  as  usurpation  and  sacril^e-    Tbtiir  chttp- 
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lains  became  their  masters :  and  one  of  these 
pretends  to  be  so  even  at  this  time.  How  Con- 
stantine  was  the  bubble  of  his  own  policy,  as  I 
have  presumed  to  say  that  he  was,  as  many  great 
men  have  been,  and  as  Charlemagne  Was  in  much 
the  same  respect  four  hundred  years  after  him, 
may  be  shown,  I  think,  on  good  grounds  of  pro- 
bability, without  supposing  him  to  have  been  mis^ 
led  by  a  bigot  respect  for  the  church,  which  many 
of  those  who  succeeded  him  were.  It  may  be 
shown,  I  think,  even  by  ecclesiastical  history,  for 
this,  like  other  histories,  shows  very  often  more 
than  it  owns,  even  what  it  denies ;  and  the  saga- 
city.of  the  reader  gives  him  often  a  right  of  saying 
to  the  historian  "ex  ore  tuo  condemnaberis." 

Thus  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  great  and  funda- 
mental errour  from  whence  so  many  others  pro- 
ceeded, and  which  Constantine  committed  in  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  was  this,  which  has 
been  touched  already.  He  admitted  a  dergy  into 
the  establishment,  on  the  same  foot  on  which  this 
order  had  stood,  while  Christianity  was  the  reli- 
gion, and  these  men  were  the  heads,  the  directors, 
the  governors,  and  magistrates  of  a  sect,  by  no 
authority  but  that  of  the  sect  itself,  and  therefore 
illegally  such.  He  admitted  them,  vested  with 
this  authority,  which  might  be  necessary  as  long 
as  Christians  made  a  sect  apart,  distinct  from  the , 
other  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  not  only  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  but  obnoxious  to  them ; 
and  which  became  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
when  Christianity  had  a  legal  establishment,  and 

when 
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ivhen   the  professors  of  it  were  intirely  incorpo- 
rated into  the  empire,  enjoyed  the  proieclion  of 
the  laws  in  common  with  other  subjects,  and  more 
of  the  smiles  and   favours  of   the  court.     Tlie 
conduct   of  Constantine,  on  this  great  occasioq, 
must  needs  appear  extremely  absurd  to  every  one 
who  considers  the  consequences  ft  had.     But  we 
may  easily  conceive,  that  the  state  of  christianitj^ 
of  paganism,   and  of    the  empire  in  general,  as 
well  as  a  multitude  of  particular  circumstances  to 
us  unknown,  might  determine  him,    on  apparent 
reasons  of  good  policy,  to  hold  it.     If  we  3eek 
for  these  reasons  in  the  historians  of  that  age,  or 
in  more  modern  ecclesiastical  writers,  we  shall  b^ 
misled  or  disappointed.     Eusebius  wrote  a  pane* 
gyrick,  Zozymus  a  satire,  and  no  relations  can  be 
^  more   confused,    no  authority  more   precarious, 
than  those   of  all  the  authors  Who  have  treated 
these  subjects,  and.  indeed  every  other  ecclesias- 
tical subject,   from  that  age  to  this.     They  have 
been  all  intent  to  serve  some  particular  turn  :  and 
though  all  men  are  r.egardless  of  truth  in  such  a 
disposition  of  mind,  yet  are  there  none  so  regard- 
less  of  it  as  these  writers,    who  ha^t-e  rendered 
phurch  history  more  inconsistent,  and  more  grossly 
fabulous  than  any  other  history,    perhaps  than 
3ome  romances.     But  still,  notwithstanding  the 
little   reliance   that   any  of  them  deserve,   some 
general  truths  result  from  the  concurrent  tenour 
.  of  their  writing;  two  of  which  I  shall  mention,  in 
prder  to  aqcount  for  the  conduct  of  Constantine* 

SECT. 
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The  first  of  these  truths  is,  that  this  cmperoir 
neither  designed  to  establish  Christianity,  nor  did 
in  fact  establish  it  with  any  other  view,  than  that 
of  making  it  subservient  to  his  ambition  and  po- 
licy. He  worked  up  this  establishment  of  religion, 
which  he  preferred  to  paganism,  for  reasotis  al- 
ready given,  by  slow  degrees,  as  he  fbund  it  atiSw6r 
his  purposes,  and  he  trimmed  long  between  '  thfe 
two.  The  second  of  these  truths  is,  that  in  th6 
design  of  attaching  the  whole  body  of  Christians 
to  himself,  he  cb6se  to  do  it  by  the  medium  of 
the  clergy.  The  Christians  were  dispersed  over 
the  empire,  and  even  beyoQd  the  bounds  x>f  it. 
They  were  of  all  nations  and  all  languages.  But 
among  them  all,  this  order  of  men,  which  we  call 
the  religious  society,  was  established.  This  order 
was  often  divided  ;  and  their  divisi6ns  formed  dif- 
ferent  seels.  But  however  divided  they  were, 
tiay,  the  more  they  were  dividecj,  the  more  need 
they  had  of  imperial  favour.  The  pastors  werfe 
brought  by  one  cpmmon  interest  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cDprt ;  and  the  flocks  were  every 
where  under  the  influence  of  their  pa$tors.  These 
two  principles  run  through  the  whole  copduct  of 
Constantine,  in  every  rel^tioij  trf  it  tha^  is  come 
down  to  us. 

'There  is  little  roOitf  to  doubt,  that  he  bad  take^ 
the  resolution  of  establishing  Christianity  when 
he  marched,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  r^ign,  fron^ 

Gaul 
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Gfaul  into*  Italy  against  Maxentius.  It  is  much 
more  probable  too,  that  this  resolution  produced 
the  Diiracle  of  an  illuminated  cross  in  the  air, 
with  an  inscription  promising  bim  victory,  and 
which  he  affirmed  upon  oath  that  he  haa  seen,  as 
Eusebius  relates,  than  that  any  such  miracle  pro* 
duced  his  conversion.  A  story  like  this  was  suf* 
ficient  to  make  the  impression  he  designed.  Nay^ 
that  which  Zozimus  relates  of  a  monstrous  flight 
of  owls,  that  settled  on  the  walls  of  Rome  whea 
Maxentius  marched  out  of  the  city  to  give  Coq« 
stantine  battle,  and  which  this  emperor  seeing, 
drew  f)ut  his  troops,  might  have  it's  effect  like- 
wise. His  army  did  not  consist  of  Romans,  at* 
tached  to  their  ancient  religion,  though  even  by 
such  the  omen  would  have  been  well  received,  but 
of  Britons,  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  already 
Christians,  and  of  the  Celtic  nations,  to  whom 
i^e  may  believe  that  all  religions  were  indifferent 
enough. 

But  however  this  might  be,  whether  Constao-r 
fine  came  into  Italy  with  a  resolution  of  estab* 
lisbing  Christianity,  and  of  leaning  on  that  party 
)n  the  empire^  or  whether  he  took  the  resdution 
when  he  bad  beat  Maxentius,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  resolution  w(is  no  other  than  I  have  represent 
ted  it  Licinius  was  not  certainly  a  convert  to 
cbristianity,  and  yet  the  first  edict  in  favour  of 
this  religion  was  published  in  his  name  and  by  his 
authority,  as  well  as  in  the  name  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Constantine.  This  edict  gave  an  intire 
liberty  of  cqpscienc^.     No  person  was  to  be  any 

longer 
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longer  restrainod  from  embracing  chrislianity, 
but  every  one  was  set  at  liberty  to  profess  the 
religion  he  liked  best.  This  was  the  purport  of 
the  edict.  Eusebius  himself  carries  it  no  farther, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  Licinius,  or  any 
other  pagan  prince,  who  thought  it  his  interest  to 
relax  the  severity  of  former  edicts,  and  to  keep 
measures  of  moderation  with  the  Christians,  might 
not  grant  without  becoming  a  Christian.  Many 
other  favours,  more  considerable,  and  particular 
to  Christianity,  were  granted  afterward.  Euse- 
bius sounds  them  high  *  :  and  they  were  great,  no  . 
doubt,  though  they  did  little  more  than  <reesta-r 
blish  Christians  in  their  former  rights  and  posses- 
sions, remit  unjust  and  cruel  sentences,  restore 
confiscations,  and  recal  from  banishment  and  the 
mines  such  as  had  been  condemned  to  them.  In 
all  these  instances,  the  authority  of  Liciniuscon-r 
curred  with  that  of  Constantine :  and  if  paganism 
was  not  extirpated,  Christianity  was  in  a  good  de- 
gree established,  while  they  governed  the  empire 
jointly.  When  they  quarrelled,  the  same  political 
motive,  that  made  Licinius  change  his  conduct  and 
persecute  the  Christians,  made  Constantine  per- 
sist in  showing  favour  to  them.  He  raised  them 
to  the  highest  dignities,  intrusted  them  with  the 
most  important  commands,  and  increased  the 
strength  of  a  party  in  the  empire  which  was  zea- 
lously attached  to  him. 

Notwithstanding   this,    he   trimmed   with   tho 

*  Euscb.  passim  in  Hist,  ©t  in  Vita  Constant. 
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Other,  and  it  is  evident,  that  his  zeal  for  Christian- 
ity was  at  least  as  much   pohtical  as  reiigious. 
Eusebius  makes  him  Very  devout  and  pious,  and 
compares,  in  one  place,  his  palace  to  a  church,  in 
which  assemblies  of  the  faithful  were  held.     But 
as  Jthe  flagrant  crimes  he  committed  are  inconsb* 
tent  with  the  devotion  and  piety  ascribed  to  him  by 
ecclesiastical  adulation,'i5o  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
^ublick  acts  demonstrates,  that  Zozimus  had  some 
reason  to  say,  he  favoured  the  pagan  riies  in  order 
to  please  the  senate,    though  he  meaned  to  estab- 
lish Christianity.     Thus  he  permitted,  even  about 
the  time  that  he  held  the Nicaean  Council,  and  by  a 
solemn  rescript,  that  the  aruspices  should  be  pub- 
lickly  consulted ;  nay,  he  commanded  it  on  the 
occasion  of  some  reputed  prodigies  that  had  hap- 
pened.    Thus  again,    he   gave   countenance,   at 
least,  to  several  superstitious  sports  that  w^ere  cele- 
brated in  acknowledgment  of  victories  obtained, 
and    to   several  sorts  of  enchantments,  that  were, 
deemed   effectual  to   procure  health,   and  other 
divine  favours.     Many  instances  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  produced,    tq  show  what  measures  Con- 
stanline  thought  himself  obliged  in  good  policy  to 
keep  with  paganism,  even  after  he  had  vanquished 
Licinius,  and    put  him  to  death.     But  it  will  be 
sufficient  that  I  mention  one  more,  which  was  the 
strongest  of  all,    and  which  leads  to  the  second  of 
these  general  truths,  that  have  been  observed  to 
result  from  all  the  histories  of  this  great  revolu- 
tion. 

That  several  offices,   which  were  not  only  pa- 
gan 
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gan  in  name,  but  in  their  functions  too,  ^ere 
possessed  and  executed  by  those  who  professed 
Christianity,  seems  to  me  much  more  clear  than 
the  distinctions  and  excuses  that  are  brought  in 
favour  of  the  practice.  The  practice  was  au- 
thorised by  the  example  of  Constantine,  who  held 
to  the  last  the  supreme  pontificate  of  the  pagan 
church.  I  know  that  some  writers  have  ventured 
to  deny  the  fact,  against  the  evidence  of  history 
and  apcient  inscriptions.  I  know  too,  that  much 
casuistry  has  been  employed  by  Baronius  and 
others,  to  show  that  christian  emperors  might  as- 
sume  the  title,  and  wear  the  robe,  without  super- 
stition or  idolatry ;  for  these  authors  are  pleased 
to  suppose  that  they  did  no  more.  But  they  con- 
tradict themselves  when  they  excuse  even  this,  by 
urging,  that  the  authority  of  supreme  pontiff  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  senate  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  were  strongly  addicted  to  the  old  re- 
ligion, in  subjection  to  the  imperial  authority  ;- 
for  how  could  the  authority  of  supreme  pontiff 
have  this  or  any  other  effect,  unless  it  was  exer- 
cised ?  And  how  could  it  be  exercised,  without 
taking  some  share  in  the  superstitious  discipline 
signified  by  that  mystick  robe*,  which  Gratian  is 
said  to  have  refused  to  wear  ifor  that  very  reason  ? 
But  if  Gratian  was  thus  scrupulous,  and  his  suc- 
cessors after  him,  of  which  we  may  have  leave  to 
doubt,  Constantine  was  not  so ;  or  he  might  wear 
the  myslick  robe  of  pontiff,  with  as  little  regard  to 
the  significations  of  it,  as  one  of  the  Othos  had, 
very  probably,  to  those  of  the  robe  he  wore,  and 

•  Zozimus. 

whereon 
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whereon  the  reveUtions  of  the  Apocalypse  were 
^xpres^d  in  embroidery.  The  power  and  influi* 
efice  of  this  office  had  been  great  at  all  times,  and 
therefore  th^  emperors  had  kept  it,  like  that  of  th^ 
tribunes,  in  their  own  hands.  But  this  power  and 
this  influenee  were  never  greater  than  liow^  and 
tiie  office  of  pontiff  was  grown  more  considerable 
than  that  of  consul.  It  is  very  probable,  thai 
Constantine  dared  not  divest  himself  of  it :  and  I 
believe  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given  why  he 
did  not  make  himself  sovereign  pontiff  of  the 
Christians  is  this,  that  he  found  it  necessary,  or  at 
least  expedient,  to  coptinue  high  priest  of  the  Pa- 
gans. The  absurdity,  however,  was  equally  great, 
whether  it  was  owing  to  his  misfortunes  or  hia 
faults.  The  absurdity,  I  mean,  of  presiding  over 
%  church  be  intended  to  subvert,  and  not  pre- 
siding over  that  which  he  intended  to  erect. 

The  consequences  began  tq  appear  very  soon, 
and  have  continued  ever  since,  producing,  under 
various  forms,  in  various  ways,  and  with  little  or 
no  interruption,  a  uniformity  of  mischief.  The 
preeminence  and  dominion  over  conscience, 
which  a  religious  society  had  acquired  among  the 
Christians  w^ile  they. were  a  sect  in  the  empire, 
did  not  only  continue,  but  were  vastly  extended 
and  increased,  when  this  religion  became  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  empire.  They  were  ex- 
tended and  increased  in  the  exercise,  and  there- 
fore in  the  effect  of  them.  No  powers  were 
taken  from  this  order  of  men,  not  even  those  to 
which  they  had  the  least  pretence,  after  this  great 

change 
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change.  On  the  contrary,  many  were  sLdckid  to 
them,  and  the  weight  ofthat  civil  authority,  on 
which  they  usurped,  served  to  enforce  their  usur- 
pations* Their  preeminence  and  their  dominion 
over  conscience  liad  been  so  far  from  promoting 
charity,  and  maintaining  unity,  that  they  had  pro- 
moted and  maintained  a  perpetual  strife  and  con- 
tention among  Christians.  If  Christians  suffered 
much  by  heathen  persecutions,  they  suffered  much 
by  their 'own  iritestine  divisions.  They  could  not, 
indeed,  make  war,  and  massacre  one  another,  nor 
disturb,  in  that  manner,  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
The  authority  of  the  emperors,  and  the  strength 
of  the  Roman  legions  kept  them  in  awe,  and 
made  such  excesses  impracticable.  But  their  di- 
visions were  such,  that  the  sect  might  Jiave  been 
dissolved,  perhaps,  while  it  was  a  sect,  and  the 
very  name  of  Christianity  have  been  lost,  if  the 
salutary  remedy  of  a  persecution,  common  to 
them  all,  had  not  sometimes  intervened  to  make 
them  remember  that  they  were  all  of  the  same 
religion.  These  disorders,  however,  being  con- 
fined to  a  sect,  affected  the  Roman  state  no  more 
than  ours  would  be  affected,  if  any  disputes  should 
arise  about  inward  light  and  spiritual  gifts  among 
the  Quakers,  and  if  those  peaceable  persons  should 
fall  out,  call  names,  and  excommunicate  one 
anotiicr.  But  when  the  empire  became  christian,, 
these  divisions  became  fatal  to  the  publick  tran- 
quillity and  welfare. 

Constantine  had  some  experience  of  this  in  his 
Qwn  reign,  towards  the  end  of  it  especially.     But 

lie 
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he  might  still  hope,  and  the  submissive  behaviour 
of  the  cliBfgy  towards  him  might  encourage  him  ta 
hope^  that  however  divided  they  were  concemmg 
speculative  points  of  religion,  he  should  hold  theni 
fast  to  his  interest  by  then*  own,  and  being  master 
of  the  shepherds,  should  be  master  of  the  flocks^ 
as  it  has  been  hinted  already.  He  pursued  this 
principle  therefore.  He  added  to  the  dignity  of 
ecclesiastical  pefsons,  by  the  regard  he  showed 
them^  and  by  \^  honours  he  aflfocted  to  do  them« 
He  added  to  their  power  and  authority,  by  the 

* 

Wealth,  the  privileges^  and  imnmnities  he  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  by  the  laws  he  made  in  their  fa-» 
Vour.  All  this  tended,  in  appearance  and  in  pre- 
tence, to  the  support  and  improvement  of  a  spi* 
ritual  power  alone.  He  meaned,  that  this  should 
be  distinct  from-  the  civil ;  that  they  should  be  in- 
dependent of  one  anotlier,  and  both  dependent 
on  him ;  and  he  did  not  see  that  this  was  a  dis^ 
tinction  without  any  real  difference.  He  does  not  - 
seem  to  have  enough  considered  two  things,  which 
long  experience  has  made  manifest  since,  and 
which  one  would  imagine  he  should  have  foreseen. 
He  should  have  foreseen,  that  ecclesiastical  magis- 
trates would  be  always  less  dependent  on  tbe? 
ej»perars  than  the  civil,  an(|  were  for  that  reason 
kfeg  fit  to  be  trusted  with  power.  It  was  obvious, 
ihat  ^vil  magistrates  were  the  creatures  of  hi^ 
will,  whom  he  could  make  and  unmake  at  plea- 
jure,  and  not  only  deprive  of  the  offices  they  held, 
but  of  all  right  to  any  magistracy  whatever.; 
whereas  these  ecclesiastical  magistrates^  whom  he 
Vol.  Vn.  D  admitted 
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admitted  by  a  legal  eslablisbment  into  tlie  empire^ 
mere  elected  independently  of  him  into  particular 
o£BceSy  and  bad  a  right  to  this  sort  of  magistracy 
in  general^  which  he  could  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  He  should  have  foreseen,  that  an  abso- 
lute power  ovec  private  consciences  was  in  nature, 
and  might  prove  in  effect,  a  much  greater  power 
than  his  own ;  that  th6  church  might  turn  against 
the  state ;  from  the  companion  become  the  rival, 
and  from  the  rival,  the  tyrant  of  it.  This  hap- 
pened in  four  centuries  after  his  time.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  christian  church,  before  Constan- 
tine,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  spiritual  tyranny^ 
which  he  and  his  successors  raised ;  and  this  spi- 
ritual tyranny,  established  and  grown  into  full 
jstrength  before  Charles  the  Great,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  that  temporal  tyranny,  which  he  and 
his  father  established  in  the  bishops  of  Rome,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  existent. 


SECT.    XXIV, 

During  this  period,  that  reaches  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
qentury,  the  religious  society  pretended  directly 
to  spiritual  powder  alone,  as  it  has  been  observed. 
Indirectly,  indeed,  they  assumed  a  share  of  the 
other,  incroached  on  the  civil  magistrates,  and 
opposed  and  insulted  them,  whereof  there  were 
several  instances  at  Rome  and  Alexandria  particu* 

larly. 
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iarly*.  But  in  the  main,  they  expressed  great 
respect  and  submission  to  the  emperors.  Con* 
>tantine  abetted  them  in  the  exercise  of  this  power^ 

and 

*  No  instance  6(  this  kind  can  be  given  greacr  than  the 
whole  conduct  of  C>ril,  the  Alexandrian  bishop.  This  saint 
and  father  of  the  church  was  violent  and  cruel  against  all  thoso 
who  differed  from  him,  even  in  expression ;  for  Nestorius  did 
little  more :  and  yet,  when  he  had  prevailed  on  Theodosius, 
by  bribing,  most  probably,  the  eunuch  Scholasticus,  to  turn 
at  once  from  favouring  Nestorius  to  declare  against  him;  thit 
wretch,  in  concert  with  pope  Celestinus,  persecuted  the  poor 
man  to  death  with  the  most  persevering  and  inveterate  malice. 
He  showed  the  same  kind  of  violence  of  temper  in  usurping 
en  the  civil  ^power,  and  in  supporting  these  usurpations  by 
riots,  insurrections,  and  assassinations.  He  took  upon  him» 
without  any  authority  from  the  civil  magistrate,  to  punish  not 
only  Jews,  but  such  Christians  as  he  called  hcrcticks;  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  city,  and  to  plunder  their  houses  and  churches^ 
the  spoils  of  which  he  abandoned  to  the  mob,  who  were  the 
instruments  of  his  tyranny,  for  their  greater  encouragement. 
Orestes,  the  governor  of  Alexandria,  complained  of  these  inva* 
sions  and  outrages,  and  attempted  to  restrain  them,  as  it  was  hit 
duty  to  do.  But  Cvril,  by  exciting  the  common  people,  the 
most  seditious  that  were  to  be  found  in  any  city  of  the  empire, 
maintained,  as  it  were,  a  civil  war  in  that  city,  and  called  in 
another  sort  of  mob  to  join  with  this  in  supporting  it.  He 
called  in  five  hundred  monies  at  once  from  their  retreats  in  the 
mountains  of  Nitria.  To  one  qi  these,  named  Ammonius,  a 
fit  instrument  for  his  purpose,  he  gave  the  command  of  this 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  mob,  by  whom  Orestes  was  attacked 
in  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  He  was  rescued,  indeed,  and  his 
life  was  saved,  though  he  had  been  wounded  by  Ammonius  in 
the  fray.  The  mob  was  dispersed,  Ammonius  seized  and  put 
to  death,  an^  Cyril  had  the  impudence  to  declare  him  a  mai^ 
tyr,  and  io  cause  him  to  be  honoured  as  such. 

d2  ,.     •  U 
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^nd  his  successors,  sometimes  through  bigotry,  and 
sometimes  through  policy,  as  we  may  collect  from 
the  different  characters  of  these  princes^  made 
themselves  parties,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every 
ecclesiastical  dispute  that  arose.  This  gave  them 
•much  to  do,  maintained  a  perpetual  ferment  in 
the  empire,  and  was  almost  as  great  an  evil  from 
within,  as  the  inundation  of  barbarous  nations 
was  from  without 

Let  us  not  presume,  like  many  divines,  to  ac- 
count, by  the  short  and  fallible  rule  of  human 
reason,  for  what  Providence  directs  or  suffers: 
But  we  may  observe  with  astonishment,  that  a  re« 
ligion,  revealed  by  God  himself,  taught  by  him- 
self in  one  country,  where  he  sealed  it  with  his 
blood,  as  strangely  as  that  may  sound  to  a  mere 
theist^  and  propagated  through  a  great  part  of  tbe 


It  may  not  be  atniss  to  mention  another  example  of  the 
Tengeful  and  sanguinary  character  of  this  prelate,  tiypatia 
was  a  Platonician  lady,  of  so  much  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
▼irtuc,  that  she  used  to  be  consulted  by  the  philosophers,  and 
even  the  governors  of  Alexandria,  and  that  Orestes  was  pardv 
eularly  attached  to  her.  To  be  revenged,  therefore,  of  Ores* 
tes,  for  Hypatia  does  not  appear  to  have  given  him  any  provo* 
cation,  this  woman  was  attacked  by  another  ecclesiastical 
Iravo,  whose  name  was  Peter,  at  the  instigation  of  Cyril,  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria,  where  they  stripped  her  naked,  dragged 
her  along,  and  made  her  suffer  the  most  cruel  outrages,  till 
&he  expired* 

It  is  not  worth  my  while  to  quote  any  more  instances  of  tht 
usurpations  and  cruelty  which  the  religions  society  exercisedy 
whenever,  and  wherever,  they  durat.  History  is  full  of  them* 
They  were  exercised  at  Rome  sometimes,  as  well  af  at  Alex* 
«ndxia.  and  wherever  Christianity  prevailedt 

^ '  world 
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^orld  by  persons  commissioned  by  him,  as  well  a^ 
assisted  supernaturally  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  should 
continue  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  in  a^ 
flux  state.     I  affirm  the  more  boldly,  that  it  haff 
continued  in  this  state  so  long,  because,  though  it 
will  be  said,   and  is  said  every  day  in  the  pulpit; 
that  all  the  important  points  of  Christianity,  and 
tvery  thing  made  necessary  to  salvation,  are  fixed 
and  clear,  yet  the  assertion  is  evidently  false,  when 
it  is  applied  to  theological,  however  true  it  would 
be,  if  it  was  applied  to  Gospel  Christianity ;  and' 
it  may  be  proved  to  be  so  even  out  of  the  incon- 
sistent mouths  of  those  who  make  it.     To  what- 
ever sect  we  addict  ourselves,  if  we  are  saved,  it 
must  be  on  the  faith  of  man,  it  cannot  be  on  that 
of  G(M ;  for  the  pure  Word  of  God  neither  is  x\ot 
ever  has  been  the  sole  criterion  of  orthodoxy^ 
Theology  has  done  by  the  word,"  as  philosophy 
did  by  the  works  of  God,  and  the  same  abuse  has 
been  made  of  both.     Naturalists  have  built  im- 
mense systems  of  imagination   on  a  few  sensibl6 
phaenomena,  inaccurately  observed  very  often,  and 
hot  always  very  fairly  recorded.     Divines  have 
done  the  same,  on  a  few  intelligible  and  unintelli- 
gible passages,  picked  up  here  and  there  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  connected  and  commented  as  their 
purposes   required.     The  first  have  not  stopped 
where  the  phgenomena  have  ceased;  nor  the  other 
where  the  Scriptures  have  been  silent,  or  have  not 
spoken   clearly;  which  ought  to  be  reputed  the 
«ame,Jiand  to  check  our  presumption  alike.     On 
th^  contrary,  where  they  have  had  no  rule  to  gft 
*  P  3  by^ 
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by,  like  men  freed  from  restraint,  they  baye  gone 
the  greatest  and  the  boldest  lengths.  This  ha^ 
been  the  case  from  the  apostolical  day^  to  these, 
and  to  this  we  owe  all  the  disputes  that  have  puzr 
zled  religion,  and  all  the  mischief  these  dispute^ 
have  brought  on  the  world.  This  must  be  the  case 
too,  till  divines  return  to  the  Gospel,  as  philoso- 
phers have  returned  to  nature,  and  presume  to 
dogmatise  no  farther  than  the  plain  import  of  it 
will  justify,  contenting  themselves  to  leave  things 
dark  and  ambiguous,  which  revelation  has  left  so. 
How  soon  this  will  happen,  I  know  not.  Such  a 
method  is  now,  as  it  was  of  old,  too  sober  for  en- 
thusiasts, the  subject  too  barren  for  rhetors,  and 
the  avowal  of  ignorance  too  humble  for  doctors, 
who  pretend  to  teach  supernatural,  as  well  as  na- 
tural theology,  and  to  assume  to  themselves  that 
knowledge,  yt^hich  Christ  intended  should  be  com- 
mon to  all  who  are  to  be  saved  by  it,  as  Erasmui^ 
somewhere  or  other  observes  *,  But  we  must  20 
back  again  to  the  primitive  ages,  that  we  may  see 
in  some  few  particular  instances  the  rise  ancj 
growth  of  human  authoriiy  in  matters  of  reli-: 
gion. 

It  was  foretold,  that  false  prophets  woqld  arise 
among  Christians,  and  it  was  natural  they  should 
in  such  an  age,  in  countries  where  the  minds  of 
men  had  been  long  prepared  for  every  thing  that 
appeared  supernatural  or  mystick,  and  on  the  puby 


^ ad  paucos  homines  contrahimijs  rem,  qu4  Christiis 

«vcluit  nihil  esse  com  muni  us. 

lication 
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Hcatioh  of  a  religion  new  and  marvellous.  Con- 
Terted  Jews  might  think,  and  in  fact  did  think, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  take  tlieir  share  in  buildr 
lag  up  and  adorning  a  religion,  which  sprang  out 
of  theirs,  and  whose  authority  rested  on  that  of 
their  prophecH?s.  Converted  heathens  might 
think,  and  in  fact  did  think,  that  they  had  at  least 
as  good  a  right  of  the  same  kind,  since  some  of 
the  most  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
such  as  Pythagoras  and  Plato  hod  taught,  asdr 
since  the  prophecies,  urged  from  heathen  records 
concerning  Christ,  were  much  more  clear  and  ex- 
press than  any  of  those  that  were  brought  from 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  there  were  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  gave  more  immediate  tempta- 
tion  and  pretence  to  the  false  prophets  that  arose 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  multiplied  very 
fast  afterward,  like  swarms  of  insects  from  thoso 
dunghills,  the  cabalistical  schools  of  Jews,  and 
the  metaphysical  schools  of  Heathens. 

The  christian  system  of  faith  and  practice  was 
taught  by  God  himself,  and  to  assert  or  to  imply, 
that  the  divine  Logos,  who  was  incarnated  to  in* 
struct  as  well  as  to  redeem  mankind,  revealed,  it 
incompletely  or  imperfectly,  is  not  less  absurd  nor 
less  impious,  than  to  assert,  or  to  imply,  ^hat  he 
performed  the  work  of  our  redemption  iqcom-^ 
pletely  or  imperfectly.  Christianity  therefore,  asi 
the  Saviour  published  it,  was  full  and  sufficient  to 
all  the  purposes  of  it.  Simplicity  and  plainness 
showed,  that  it  was  designed  to  be  the  religion  of 
mankindi   apd  manifested  likewise  the  divmity  of 
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it's  original.     But  then,  this  very  simplicity  and 
plainness  was  a  stumbling  blocl^  to  some,  and  a 
pretence  to  others.    The  theology  oi  those  agea 
had  acc4^stomed  men  to  think,^  that  nothing  could 
be  divine  which  was  not  mysterious^   and  that  in^ 
coherent,    obscure     rhapsodies,    which  are  fre^ 
quently  the  language  of  ignorance  or  fraud,  were 
sure  characteristicks  of  superior  knowledge  in  tbet 
first   philosophy,   or   of  inspiration   from  above^ 
The  prophets,  among  the  Jews,  had  spoke  in  tbi^t 
style ;  the  heathen  oracles  pronounced  aeoigmas ;: 
the  theology  of  Egypt  and  the  East  was  unintelUi 
gible,   and  the    metaphysical  refinements  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  were  a  mere  jargon  of  words^ 
supposed  to  signify  most  sublime  truths,  thougl^ 
they  had  no  meaning  at  alL     The  Jews»  therefore, 
who  believed  in  the  Messiah  when  he  appeared^ 
^nd  the  Heathens^  who  beard  that  the  Divine  I^o- 
gos  had  appeared,  could  not&il  to  receive  his  doc* 
trine  agreeably  to  their  prejudices  and  habitudes.  A 
system  of  natural  law,  enforced  by  a  divine  mission, 
and  a  divine  sanction,  had  nothing  in  it  which  wa^ 
new  to  either  of  tbem^ ;  and  the  Heathens  knew, 
that  the  title  of  Son  of  God  had  been  given  to  Zoro- 
aster and  to  others.  ButthesimpUcity  and  plainness 
of  his  doctrine  might  surprise  them  the  more,  for 
this  very  reason.     They  could  scarce  fail  to  pei> 
(uade  themselves,  that  this  simplicity  acKl  plain* 
ness  niust  be  the  veil  of  something  more  marvel- 
lous, and  more  worthy  of  a  revelation.     All  was 
type  and  figui^e  in  the  sacred  writiugs  of  the  Jews, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  understand  now  of  a  spx* 
ritual|  what  they  had   ^11   now  iinderstood  of  a 

tern- 
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leoiporal  kingdom.     All  the  gross:  conceptions  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry  were  exploded     Heaven 
continued  to  be  peopled  as  much  as  ever,  but  with 
^ibabitants  of  another   kind.     In  shorty  all  the 
pompoBS  rites  and  ceremonies  of  external  wor- 
ship were  abolished  at  first  aorang  Christians^  an4 
God  was  to  be  adored  in  spirit  and  in  truth*     M^ 
%er  such  changes  as  these,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
converts  to  Christianity  eould  not,  as  they  did  not, 
fail,  agreeably  to  their  prejudices  and  habitudes^  to 
embroider  some  of  the  tinsel  of  the  religion^  tl>ey 
left  on  the  reli^n  they  embraced,  nor  to  make  the' 
spirituality  of  one  as  fit  to  create  astonishnaent^ 
aod  to  oHiiatain  an  attachment  in  the   ininds  of 
9ien»  as  the  eaFnality  of  the  others. 
.i    This  was  done^  the  great  means  of  doing  it  off 
fered  themsckses.     Christianity  was  tai^ht  firsti 
find   propagated  afterward  by  word   of    moutjbt 
So  the  apostles  and  disciples  received  it,   and  so 
$hey  tnslructed  the  converts  they  made  in  theip 
jveveral  dispersioes.      I^or.  were  tliese  the  sole 
preachers  of  divine  revelatiop.     Others  arose  who 
bad  not  been  taught  in  the  same  school,  nosi  been 
commissioned  to  teach  in  the  same  manner^    Paul 
]^imself  was  onie  of  these.     He  entered  a  volun- 
teer into  the  aposttesbip.    At  least  his  e.xtraordi* 
nary  vocation  was  known  to  none  but  himsel£    He 
went  about  preaching  bis  Gospel,  as  he  called  i^ 
bl^fore  he  had  any  correspondence,  or  even  ac^ 
Yiuaintance,  with  those  who  composed  the  church 
#)f  Christ  at  that  time;  and  wbeahe  came  among 
tbem  bf^  took  the.  air  cif  a  n^ter,  submitted  t9 

none 
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none,  but  controlled  and  reprimanded  even  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  as  you  pretended  catho- 
licks  affect  to  call  St.  Peter.  The  apostles,  the 
disciples,  and  the  first  converts  in  general,  were 
Ignorant,  illiterate  persons.  Such  men,  therefore, 
as  deemed  themselves  more  skilful  in  cabalistica) 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  more  know- 
ing in  Jewish  and  heatlien  theology,  might  assume 
the  same  rights  which  the  apostles  and  disciples 
exercised ;  teach,  convert,  and  form  different  con- 
gregations :  or  they  might  add  to,  and  alter  the 
doctrines,  which  the  apostles  and  disciples  taught, 
and  thus  form  different  sects,  in  the  same  churches, 
by  assuming  no  other  right  than  that  which  every 
member  had,  man  and  woman  indiscriminately, 
the  right  of  prophesying  or  preaching  as  often  as 
they  pleased  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  moved  them 
to  it.  The  apostles  opposed  the  false  prophets 
that  arose  in  their  time,  by  epistles,  by  messages, 
and  by  revisiting  the  churches  they  had  themselves 
founded,  but  often  without  effect,  and  always 
with  much  difficulty,  as  we  may  judge  by  that 
which  Paul  found  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the 
church  of  Corinth,  and  in  others. 

One  would  think  that  the  gifts  of  the  spirit, 
among  which  this  of  prophesying  or  preaching 
held  a  first  place,  should  not  only  have  supplied 
the  want  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  have  put  to 
silence  the  most  learned  and  eloquent,  but  should 
have  establishedj  by  the  influence  and  energy  of 
one  and  the  same  spirit,  one  and  the  same  system 
of  faith  and  planners  in  the  whole  christian  church. 

This. 
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This  would  have  been  the  case  too,  it  must  have 
been  so  necessarily,  if  ail  those  who  pretended  to 
^ifts  of  the  spirit  had  really  had  them ;  and  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me,  that  Origen  answered  Celsus 
yery  poorly,  when,  tp  justify  or  excuse  the  variety 
of  opinions  and  sects  among  Christians,  he  urges 
those  thai;  abounded  among  the  heathen  philoso** 
phers.  ]But  many  thought  they  had  the3e  gifts 
of  jhe  spirit,  who  had  them  not  ;  many  pretended 
to  havie,  who  knew  they  bad  them  not  ;  and  it 
grew  so  easy  to  impose  the  behef  of  them  on  the 
piultitude,  that  Simon,  who  bad  offered  to  buy 
them,  might  think  himself  we)l  off  that  bargain, 
perhaps,  and  that  the  other  hereticks  who  arose 
might  not  find  any  want  of  them  to  establish  their 
sects.  The  belief  that  they  had  them  /Wa3  easily 
wrought  by  sham  miracles,  by  seeming  or  real  aus« 
terity  of  life,  by  discourses  filled  with  false  sub* 
Jime  about  spiritual  beings  and  metaphysical  or 
supernatural  doctrines,  and  by  other  proofs  of 
the  same  equivocal  sort,  in  an  age  when  enthu- 
siasm was  the  epidemical  disease,  and  when  one 
great  revelation  gave  occasion  and  pretence  to 
so  many  little  ones.  That  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  age,  a^d  such  the  character  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed Christianity  in  it,  will  appear  the  less  doubt- 
ful to  us,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  several  apocalypses 
that  were  current  among  the  primitive  Christians, 
the  Apocalypse  or  revelation  of  St.  John  and  that 
of  Cerinthus,  for  instance,  if  they  were  not  'the 
same,  and  if  the  reveries  of  a  mad  Judaising 
^bristj^n  have  pot  gpt  into  the  canon,  under  the 

apostle's 
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apostle's  name :  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter,  that 
0(  St.  Paul,  and  that  of  St.  Thomas,  likewisCj  all 
^f  which  are  now  lost,  and  have  been  so  long ;  but 
the  style  and  matter  of  which  may  be  guessed  at 
with  sufficient  assurance  by  tlie  style  and  matter  of 
that  which  we  hare  in  our  bands.  That  the  apofr-» 
ties,  to  whom  these  are  ascribed,  were  not  the  au* 
thors  of  them  may  well  be.  But  the  authors  of 
them  were  Christians ;  and  if  all  the  fathers  and 
churches  did  not  receive  them,  as  all  did  not  re- 
ceive the  Apocalypse  admitted  into  our  canon,  yet 
many  did,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose^ 
especially  when  it  is  joined  to  so  many  other  in* 
stances  of  enthitsiasm  as  the  first  Christiana  gave, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  though  the  terms  may  be 
changed,  and  madness  and  phrenzy  may  be  cal- 
led divine'  illumination,  mystical  rapture,  or  holy 
zeal. 

The  names  alone  of  those  who  held  different 
opinions  concerning  the  most  important  points  of 
christianitv,  and  formed  different  sects,  would  fiU 
a  vei-y  long  roll ;  and  even  a  summary  account  of 
their  doctrines  would  fill  a  treatise  much  larger 
than  I  design  this  Essay  shall  be.  Beside  which, 
I  am  for  from  believing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
'absnrdlties,  profanations,  and  impieties  imputed  to 
them  by  Irenscus,  Epiphanius,  Clement  of  Alex* 
andria,  Eusebius,  and  others,  sooie  as  ancient,  and 
some  more  modern.  What  credit  and  whsit  res- 
pect soever  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  may 
deserve  on  other  subjects,  sure  I  am,  that  they 
deserve  none,  when  they  speak  of  those  who  di£- 

fered 
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'fered  from  them,  and  on  whom,  for  that  sufficient 
teasoQi  the  brand  of  heresy  had  been  once  fixed. 
The  parties  of  such  men  were  their  judges  :  and 
we  know  them  only  by  the  passionate  accusations 
which  their  enemies  brought,  and  the  severe  sen- 
tences which  they  jM-pnouncod.      Even   the  wri- 
tings against  the  opinions  that  prevailed  after  long 
codtestsit  and  contests  sometimes  of  dubious  issue 
in  the  church,  as  well  as  the  writings  against  Chris- 
tianity itsdf,  were  stifled  in  their  birth,  or  destroy- 
ed afterward  by  the  vigilance  of  the  orthodojt, 
aad  the  zeal  of  emperors,  who  exerted  their  whole 
authority  for  this  purpose ;  instances  of  which 
ure  to  be  found  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  particu- 
larly.    Nothing  can  be  therefore  more  unchari- 
table, nor  more  unjust,  for  charity  and  justice  arie 
due  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living,  than  to 
join  in  the  common  cry  against  the  hereticks,  thait 
arose  in   the  first  and  succeeding  ages  of  the 
church,  to  do  this   implicitly  on  the  most  sus- 
picious testimony,  and  to  do  it  in  the  full  extent 
of  abominations  and  absurdities  imputed  to  them 
by  ecclesiastical  writers.     I  shall  decline  this  pro- 
ceeding, though  the  custom  be  so  estabUshed,  and 
so  sanctified  in  opinion,  that  he  who  declines  it 
runs  the  risk  of  becoming  an  object  of  the  same 
uncharitableness  and  injustice. 

Many  accu/aations  have  been  brought  by  Chris- 
tians against  Christians,  that  carry  on  their  front 
as  evident  marks  of  calumny,  as  any  of  those  which 
the  Heathen  brought  against  the  whole  body  of 
Christians,  io  the  rage  of  party  and  the  fury  of 

persecu- 
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persecution.     The  former  seem  even  to  have  bee)i 
invented  on  the  latter^/  and  they  were  applied  to 
the  same  cruel  use  wherever  the  orthodox  had 
power  for  it.     The  Carpocratians,  or  the  Mon- 
tanists,  or  both^  for  both  were  comprehended  ifi 
the  general  appellation  of  Unosticks,  lay  under 
the  imputation  of  drawing  blood  from  infants,  and 
making  up  the  sacramental  bread  with  it     Can 
we  doubt,  that  this  idle  tale  took  it's  rise  fromr 
another,  which  the  Heathens  propagated  against 
the  Christians,  whom  they  accused  of  sacrificing 
children  and  eating  their  flesh  ?  That  the   cele- 
bration of  nocturnal  m3'steries  among  the  Chris- 
tians might  give  occasion  to  some  debauch,  as  it 
had  done   among  the  Pagans,  we  may  believe. 
But  that  the  promiscuous,  nay  incestuous  use  of 
women,  was  a  religious  institution  of  any  sect,  or 
that  the  Nicholaites  prescribed  this  use  of  them 
on  every  Friday,  as  one  of  the  necessary  means  of 
salvation,  I  believe  no  more,  than  I  do  the  silly 
story,  as  circumstantial  as  it  is,  which  TertuUian 
refutes,  of  a  dog  tied  to  a  candlestick  in  the  love- 
feasts  of  Christians,  which  he  pulled. down  and. 
extinguished,  by    catching   at  a  piece  of  bread 
thrown  out  of  his  reach ;  after  which,  not  only 
other   devout   persons  mingled  together  in  the 
dark  prbmiscuously,  but  even  fathers  and  daugh- 
ters, mothers  and  sons,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  one 
common  incest. 

These  objections,  and   such  as  these,  should 
not  have  been  made  by  the  orthodox,  out  of  a 
reg^jd  to  truth  j  nor  should  others  have  been  insis- 
ted 
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ted  on  as  much  as  they  were,  perhaps^  in  point 
of  prudence.  The  Simonians  were  reputed  ma*- 
gicianS)  like  the  founder  of  their  sect.  So  were 
the  CarpocratianSy  the  Valentinians,  and  others. 
They  pretended  to  charms  and  enchantments,  to 
command  the  good,  to  constrain  the  evil  spirits^ 
and  to  exercise  all  the  imaginary  powers  of  this 
kind,  which  were  believed  in  a  superstitious  age, 
under  the  notion  of  magick  natural  and  theurgick. 
The  imposition  was  gross,  no  doubt,  and  the  prac« 
tice  a  cheat  fiut  if  we  had  in  our  hands  the 
apologies  of  these  hereticks,  as  we  have  those  of 
the  orthodox^  I  suspect,  th&t  we  should  find  the 
former  ready  to  justify,  or  to  excuse  themselves 
by  the  example  of  the  latter.  They  might  quote, 
ynjustly  indeed,  but  plausibly  at  that  time,  the 
precept  of  St.  James^,  and  the  practice  of  the 
church  as  an  example  of  both  kinds  of  magick  in 
one.  The  Apostle  directs,  that  prayers  should 
be  said  ovcf  the  sick,  and  that  they  should  be 
anointed  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  the 
effect  of  which  ceremony  was  to  be  the  cure  of 
their  infirmities,  and  the  remission  of  their  sins. 
Your  pretended  catholick  church  employs  it  so 
late,  thatj  though  you  believe  piously  that  it  serves 
for  the  rea)ission  of  sins,  you  cannot  discover,  by 
experiment,  whether  it  serves  as  effectually  to 
the  cure  of  diseases.  But  in  the  primitive  church, 
the  remedy  was  employed  for  both,  and  the  sick 
took  it  betimes.  It  was  a  secret,  might  the  apo- 
logists of  heresy  say,  both  of  natural  and  theur- 

*    Chap.  T. 
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gick  magick,  and  they  migbrt  pretertd  that  several 
such  had  been  discovered  by  th^m,  of  by  their 
illuminated  masters.  They  might  proceed  farther^ 
and  quote  all  the  pompous  things  that  christian 
apologists  used  to  advance  concerning  the  pow- 
er they  pretended  to  exercise  daily  over  dcemoos, 
whom  they  conjured,  subdued,  and  expelled  out 
of  the  bodies  of  men,  when  all  the  exorcisms  of 
the  heathens  had  failed.  The  apologists  of  these 
heresies,  who  writ  later,  might  urge  still  greater 
authorities  to  justify  their  pretensions.  Tliey 
might  appeal,  for  instance,  to  the  constant  and 
universal  practice  of  their  adversaries  themselves, 
even  in  that  age,  who  admitted  neither  children 
nor  persons  grown  up  to  baptism,  till  the  lu- 
pure  spirits  -wei^  driven  from  them  by  exor* 
cisms,  and  by  the  holy  blowings  of  priests 
upon  them,  whidi  superstitious  ceremony  was 
brought  gravely  as  a  proof  in  the  disputp  with 
the  Semipelagians  about  grace,  and  was  sup- 
posed necessaiy  to  precede  baptism^  as  baptism 
grace. 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  several  of  the  superstitious 
notions,  institutions,  and  customs  of  the  Eastern 
and  Egyptian  natioms  ereeped  into  Christianity, 
round  about  through  Judaism  at  first,  and  after* 
ward  directly.  Every  one  took  of  this  tinsel,  as 
I  called  it  above,  what  he  liked  best,  -or  what  he 
thought  miglit  be  best  adjudged  to  improve  the 
christian  system.  This  was  done  by  Jewish  con- 
verts, in  the  spirit  of  the  Cabbala,  which  taught 

them, 
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tfaem^  under  the  pretence  of  explaining,  to  create 
mysteries  where  there  were- none;  and  by  heathen 
converts,  in  the  delirious  spirit  of  metaphysicks^ 
which  they  had  caught  frorti  the  Pythagorean  and 
Platonick  philosophy.  It  was  common  to  all  Chris* 
tians.  It  was  not  confined  to  those  who  were 
called  bereticks  because  th^y  differed  from  those 
who  assumed  the  title  of  orthodox.  If  the  for- 
mer assumed  the  pompous  title  of  Gnostics,  and 
despised  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  as  ig- 
norant and  illiterate  men,  the  latter  grew  Gnos- 
tics soon,  without  assuming  the  title,  though  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  maintained,  that  to  be  a  good 
Christian,  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  good  Gnostic^ 
Thus  ignorance  and  learning  conspired  to  turn  the 
plainest  religion  that  ever  was  into  a  chaos  of 
theology,  from  which  it  has  never  been  reduced 
again  to  a  uniform,  consistent,  and  intelligible 
system.  It  seems  too,  that  the  teachers  of  it  have 
never  designed  that  it  should  be  so  reduced ;  for 
they  have  proceeded,  in  every  age,  as  if  religion 
Was  intended,  says  the  author  of  Hudibras  very 
sensibly,  in  his  burlesque  style,  for  nothing  else 
but  to  be  mended.  God  drew  light  out  of  dark- 
ness :  men  have  drawn  darkness  out  of  light ;  and 
while  many  have  pretended  to  be  their  guides, 
they  have  wandered  diflferent  ways  without  any 
guide  at  all ;  for  it  is  in  this  case  most  true,  that 
the  blind  have  led  the  blind,  and  they  have  all 
fallen,  some  into  one  ditch,  some  into  another. 
All  have  pretended  submission  to  the  authority  of 
God.  All  without  exception,  orthodox  as  well 
Vol.  VII.      .  E  as 
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as  hci-eticks,  have  submitted,  in  truth,  to  the  au- 
thority of  man.  Nmnberless  human  institutions 
have  divided  a  world,  that  the  divine  might  have 
onited,  and  instead  of  universal  peace,  founded 
on  universal  benevolence,  the  natural  effect  of  the 
latter,  thcy^  have  caused  and  maintained  per- 
petual discord,  hatred,  wars,  persecutions,  and 
massacres.  I  said,  that  Christianity  became  a  chaos 
of  theology,  and  the  hnage  is  proper.  It  haa 
been  composed  of  jarring  elements  ever  since* 

nuUi  sua  forqia  manebat. 


Obstabatque  aliis  aliud. 


These  divisions  and  contentions  were  so  gene- 
ral in  the  primitive  church,  that  St.  Jerom  sup- 
poses them  to  have  gr^en  occasion  to  the  institu^ 
tion  of  bishops  :  and  iVill  observe  by  the  way^ 
that  I  may  make  my  court  to  your  clergy  and 
ours,  that  even  on  thisr'hypothesis  bishops  may  be 
reckoned  of  apostolical  institution ;  since  the  rea- 
son of  instituting  them  commenced  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles.  This  reason  was,  according  to  St. 
Jerom*,  because  there  would  be  otherwise  as 
many  schisms  as  priests,^  and  because  every  one 
of  these,  drawing  men  to  his  .private  opinions^ 
which  was,  I  believe,  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  heresy t,  the  church  of  Christ  would  be 
otherwise  broken.  Those  assemblies  which  we  call 
councils,  had  been  convened  for  the  same  purpose^ 
in  imitation  of  that  which  was  held  at  Jerusalem, 
and  wherein  the  schism  breaking  out  at  Antioch^ 
and  fomented  or  authorised,  at  least,,  by  the  opposi- 

*AdT.  Lucif.  +AiEvag. 
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tibn  of  Peter  and  Paul^  was  compromised.  But 
neither  of  these  means  proved  effectual.  Bishops 
quarrelled,  disputed,  intrigued,  when  tbey  ^tood* 
Bingle:  and  when  they  assembled  in  councils, 
they  anathematised,  that  is,  they  cursed  and 
damned  one  another.  Various  gospels,  various 
epistleS)  were  current*  They  were  all  received, 
in  some  of  the  churches  at  least.  What  they  con^- 
tained,  that  are  not  come  down  to  us,  we  knovr 
not.  But  we  may  well  believe,  that  they  gave 
occasion  to  diversity  of  opinions;  since  we  know^ 
that  the  boasted  chain  of  tradition  was  not  uhi« 
form  in  same  of  the  most  important  points  ;  and 
since  we  know,  that  the  disputes  which  arose  in 
christian  congregations,  of  how  great  or  how  little 
moment  soever,  were  pushed  with  the  utmost 
violence.  The  dispute  just  tnentioned  could  not 
regard  essentials ;  for  about  essentials  the  prince 
of  the  apostles  could  not  err,  nor  would  have 
yielded  to  a  new  comer,  who  had  never  conversed 
with  the  Lord,  and  who  could  pretend  to  no  more 
of  the  gifts  and  illuminations  of  tlie  spirit  than 
himself.  ^  Such  again  was  the  dispute  about  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  in  which,  trifling  as  it  wa8» 
much  acrimony  was  shown^  many  synods  were 
held,  and  a  bishop  of  Rome*  was  on  the  point  of 
excommunicating  all  the  churches  of  Asia.  I  cite 
no  more  of  this  sort,  which  regarded  chiefly  dis* 
cipline  and  outward  observances,  wherein  there 
werie  some  who  affected  greater  evangelical  purity^ 
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some  who  asserted  evangelical  liberty,  and  sotne 
who  practised  a  sort  of  spiritual  licentiousness. 
But  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  other  disputes 
arose,  wherein  the  most  essential  poihts  of  Chris- 
tianity were  supposed  to  consist.  These  were 
disputes  about  faith  more  than  works;  and  though 
such  of  the  disputants,  as  grew,  by  time,  acci- 
dent, management,  or  violence,  to  be  reputed 
orthodox,  damned  those  who  differed  from  them; 
yet  the  points  on  which  they  differed  were  so  un- 
determinable by  revelation,  and  so  incomprehen- 
sible to  reason,  that  they  remain,  after  all  the 
mischief  they  have  done,  still  undetermined  for 
want  of  any  criterion.  Of  the  disputes  about 
grace,  predestination,  freewill,  election,  repro- 
bation, sanctification,  justification,  and  other  sub- 
lime theological  doctrines,  which  St.  Paul  pre- 
tended to  teach  and  to  explain,  and  which  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  no  man  had  presumed  to  teach  ' 
after  that  great  apostle,  since  they  appeared  ob- 
scure even  to  St,  Peter,  I  shall  say  nothing.  It 
will  be  sulHcient  that  I  say  something  of  the  opi- 
nions that  were  entertained,  and  of  the  disputes 
that  arose  in  the  primitive  church,  concerning  tht 
divine  and  spiritual  natures. 

Now  concerning  these  particularly,  we  mu&t 
observe,  that  they  were  derived  much  more  from 
the  heathen  than  the  Jewish  theology.  As  much 
^use  as  the  latter  made  of  angels  in  their  scrip- 
tures, and  as  fond  as  some  writers  have  been  to 
make  Michael  pass  for  a  second  essence  in  the 
trinity,  and  Gabriel  for  a  third,  it  has  been  the 
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epinion  of  learned  men,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
knoNVy  before  the  captivity^  so  much  as  the  names 
they  gave  to  these  heavenly  messengers  after  it. 
But  to  begin  higher,  and  at  the  first  principle  of 
all  theology.  It  has  been  shown,  in  one  of  these 
essays,  on  grounds  of  very  great  probability,  that 
the  one  Supreme  Being  was'  known  to  the  hea- 
thens, that  he  was  acknowledged  even  by  those 
among  whom  polytheism  and  idolatry  prevailed) 
and  that  he  was  worshipped  too,  wherever  a  crowd 
of  imaginary  divinities,  that  superstition  intro- 
duced, did  not  intercept  this  worship.  It  must 
be  confessed^  that  this  happened  sooner  or  later 
in  all  those  countries  to  which  our  traditions  ex- 
tend. They  had  ungenerated  and  generated,  su- 
percelestial  and  celestial  gods,  w»hole  gods  and 
half  gods,  and  angels  and  daemons,  and  genii,  and 
spirits,  and  souls,  in  all  their  systems  of  theology. 
This  monstrous  assemblage  made  the  object  of 
vulgar  adoration.  But  we  know,  that  philosophers 
thought  more  reasonably  at  all  times,  or  that  tiieir 
inward  doctrine  was  less  absurd  than  their  out- 
ward, and  that  theism  was  taught  more  purely, 
and  that  religion  was  made  more  intellectual  by 
those  of  them  who  refined  on  this  gross  theology, 
like  Pyihagoras  and  Plato,  whose  philosophy  had 
spread  during  some  centuries  before  Christianity 
began,  and  was  taught  in  the  famous  school  of 
Alexandria,  l)Oth  when  it  began  and  long  after. 
From  this  school  there  came  some  of  the  greatest 
advocates,  and  some  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Christianity;    some  of  the   greatest  saints,  and 
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some  of  the  greatest  hereticks.  It  could  not  hap« 
pen  otherwise,  for  many  reasons,  and  among  the 
rest  for  this.  The  sect  of  Potamo  was  es'tablisheci 
at  this  time,  and  the  mode  of  choosing  particular 
opinions  in  every  sect,  without  an  in^irp  attach- 
ment to  any  one,  was  prevalent,  as  it  has  beei) 
said,  I  think,  already.  This  mode  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  christian  system.  Many  instance3 
df  it  might  be  produced.  That  of  Origen  may 
stand  for  all.  He  was  zealous,  but  learned.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  took  infinite  pains  to  establish  the  text,  an4 
fix  the  sense  of  them:  but  he  was  imbued  sq 
strongly  with  cabalistical  ^nd  metaphysical  no- 
tions and  habits,  that  he  taught  many  whiipsica| 
doctrines,  and  gave  much  advantage  to  men  every 
way  his  inferiors,  to  such  as  Jerpm  among  the 
ancients,  and  such  as  Beza  among  the  moderns. 

Christians  who  formed  their  opinions  concern-: 
ing  the  Supren^e  Being  in  this  school,  or  out  of 
it,  on  the  best  principles  of  heathen  theology^^ 
formed  them  very  different  from  those  of  the  Jews. 
They  went  into  extremes  on  both  sides.  The 
Jews  believed  not  only  thp  monarchy  of  Goc| 
over  all  being,  but  his  unity ;  and  were  famous 
for  their  aversion  to  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
at  least  after  their  seventy  years  Captivity.  If 
they  had  not  received  this  faith  from  their  patri- 
archs, they  might  have  learned  it  from  the  Egyptians. 
Nay,  their  patriarchs  roight  learn  it  by  their  com- 
merce with  ibii  people.  1  do  not  say  that  they  did. 
But  this  I  say,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  show  how 
they  pight,  than  divines  have  found  it  to  f^ive  a 

sufficient 
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sufficient  reason  why  Moses,  who  took  so  many 
institutions  from  Egypt,  of  n)ucfa  less  importanca 
and  efficacy  towards  the  good  goveriimeiit  of  a 
rebellious  and  obstinate  people,  neglected  to  in- 
culcate  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments ;  which  other  legislators,  who  were  na( 
more  learned  than  he  was  in  all  the  learninc^  of  the 
Egyptians,  took  from  them,  and  employed  to  the 
best  purposes.     But   although  the  concept  ions^ 
which  the  Jews  entertained  of  tiie  Supreme  Being, 
were  thus  far  very  orthodox  in  the  eye  of  reason^ 
and  although   the  psalmists  and   tl)e    prophets 
strained  tlieir  imaginations  to  express  the  most 
elevated  sentiments  of  God,  of  his  works,  and  of 
the  methods  of  i)is  providence ;  yet  this  eternal^ 
this  infinite  Beiag  was  represented  in  their  histo- 
ries, and  in  the  whole  system  of  their  religion,  as 
a  local  tutelary  deity,  carried  about  in  a  trunk,  or 
residing  in  a  temple  ;  as  an  aljiy,.  who  had  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  their  Others ;  as  a  legislator, 
who  had  writ  their  laws  with  his  own  hand ;  as  a 
king,  who  had  actually  held  the  reins  of  their  go^ 
vernnieot;  and  as  an  industrious  magistrate^  who 
descended  into  all  the  particulars  of  religio»3W  and 
'  civil  administration,  even  into  the  most  minute 
and  meanest.     Thus  were  the  Jews  accustomed 
to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  to  imagine  that  he  familiarised  himself  M^ith 
them ;  to  think  him  constantly  employed  about 
them,  as  about  the  nation  he  had  chosen  for  his 
iplgct  ^nd  favourite  people,  and  to  figure  him  tq 
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themselves  receiving  their  sacrifices,  and  listening 
to  their  prayers,  sometimes,  at  least,  as  grossly 
as  Lucis^n  represents  Jupiter.  This  will  appear 
in  the  eye  of  reason  to  be  one  extremie. 

The  other  carries  a  greater  appearance  of  re^* 
verence  tp  the  Supreme  Being,  but  is  little  less 
fibsurd :  and  while  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
former  nptions  was  to  promote  superstition,  and 
to  make  God  the  object  of  it,  the  indirect  ten« 
fiency  of  those  I  am  going  to  mention  was  to  pro- 
mote polytheism  and  idolatry.  It  would  not  be 
to  the  purpose  to  collect  many  things,  which  Pa- 
gan monotheists  have  said  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Plato  himself  would  have  done  well,  notwith- 
standing the  3ublime  expressions  concerning  the 
divine  nature,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings, to  keep  the  reserve  on  this  subject,  which 
Jie  prpfesses  in  one  of  his  letters;  and  upon  the 
whole,  the  heathen  and  christian  divines  both 
would  have  done  much  better  than  they  did,  if 
they  had  followed  more  closely  and  more  con- 
stantly the  example  of  Simonides,  who  owned 
himself  unable,  after  several  delays,  tp  answer 
the  question  Hierp  put  to  him,  "  quid  aut  qualis 
^^  esset  Peps."  The  divine  nature  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  human  wprds ;  for  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  human  ideas;  and  therefore  none  but 
deliripus  nietaphysicians,  who  employ  words,  that 
impose  by  their  ^und  and  have  no  determinate 
ideas  affixed  tp  tberp,  tyill  ever  attempt  this  expla- 
nation. Ail  that  the  wit  of  man  can  do  is  to 
speak  caiitipu%  and  reverently  pf  it,  according 
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to  those  general  notices  of  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  majesty,  and  all  other  perfections,  which  we 
are  able  to  collect,  "ii  posteriori,"  that  is,  from 
the  works  of  God,  and  which  serve  still  more  to 
show  our  ignorance  than  our  knowledge. 

Sensible  of  this,'the  heathen  divines  in  their  sober 
moods  represented  the  Supreme  Being  as  hidden 
from  us  in  the  depths  of  darkness,  or  in  excess  of* 
light ;  a  first  selfexistent  Cai^se  of  all  existence ;  a 
real  being  but  above  all  essence ;  really  intelligent, 
but  above  all  intelligence ;  and  lest  such  notions  as 
these  should  carry,  men  not  only  to  think  very 
truly  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  God,  but  to 
imagine,  according  to  the  grossness  of  their  con- 
ceptions, that  the  Creator  was  too  far  removed 
from  his  creature,   the  workman  from  his  work, 
and  the  governor  from  the  governed,  the  heathens 
invented  a  chain  of  beings  from   God  to  man, 
and  a  more  extensive  svstem  of  divine  natures. 
The  Jews  had  brought   the   first  and  only  God 
that  they  acknowledged  too  near  to  man,  and 
had  made   him  an  actor  immediately  and  per- 
sonally, as  it  were,  in  the   creation  and  in  the 
government  of  the  world.     This  was  too  absurd 
for  heathen  divines.     It  could  never  enter  into 
the   conception  of  such   as  Plato,   for  instance, 
who  declared,   or   made   the   first   God   declare 
in  the  Timaeus,    that    the  whole    animal   world 
must  have  been  necessarily   immortal,  if  it  had 
been    an    immediate  effect   of  the  first   cause. 
The  same  men  would  have  deemed  it  a  profa- 
nation,  as  well  B»  '^^^v ;  and  *  to  avoid 

both 
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both  one  aad  the  other,  they  assumed  all  those  in- 
ferior gods,  and  ministering  spirits,  which  became 
the  objects  of  so  much  idolatry. 

The   Pythagorean  aad  Plalonick  schools  imai^ 
gined  two  sorts  of  emanations  from  the  Supreme 
jBeing,  ias  it  has  been  hinted.     Some  of  these  were 
$upposed  to  go  out  of  the  deity,  and  to  be  parti-' 
jcipating  beings.     So  tb^y  were  called,  and  this 
class  wa6  numberless ;  since  it  contained  all  the 
inferior  and  younger  gods,  and  all  the  spiritual 
beings,  from  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  Proclus, 
or  one  of  the  same  mad  tribe,  calls  the   elder 
sister,  down  to  the  soul  of  man,  w^hich  he  calls 
the  younger  sister.     Other  emanations,  two  only, 
irere  assumed  to  ren^ain  m  the  deity,  and  to  be 
emanations,  that  do  not  emane,  goings  out,  that 
do  not  go  out,  the  Logos,  or  6rst  mind  ;  thp  PsychiE^ 
Or  the  first  soul  ;  one  of  whom  was  the  Nous  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  Demiurgus,  or  the  maker  of  the 
world,  and  the  other  a  living  selfinoving  princi? 
pie,  that  gives  life  and  motioq  to  all  that  lives  and 
moves.     This  was  a  trinity  in  tlie  godhead,  pr 
this  was  the  godhead,  the  *'  To  theion,"   such  aa 
several  of  the  latter  Platonisls,  w^hq  tprned  dog- 
matists, and  Is^id  aside  the  name  of  academicians, 
conceived  it  to  be.     True  it  is,  that  scarce  any 
two  of  the  heathen  Trinitarians   held  the  %fixr\e 
language,  no  nor  any  one  of  them  in  two  diffe- 
rent places.     It  was  the  language  of  men,  who 
rambled  from  one  arbitrary  hypothesis  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  what  I  am  to  observe  particularly  here 
is,  that  aUJiough  they  spoke  soipe times  of  the  mo- 
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jpad,  or  ^rst  unity  alone,  as  God,  yet  they  as* 
cribed  often  so  inuch  to  the  second  god,  That  tha 
^r3t  became  in  soine  sort  a  qoneqtity,  an  ab^ 
stract  or  notional  being,  ^  being  and  no  bein^ 
yrithqut  essjBnce  pr  nature,  b(?cause  ^bpve  tl^eoi, 
und  rather  an  intelligible  than  an  intelligent  pria* 
«ip)e.  Thus  they  left,  in  some  sort,  no  place  tQ 
|he  onettrueGod  in  their  conceptions,  while  ihej 
iendeavour<ed  to  r^ise  him  above  eiW  conceptioii; 
and  while  some,  like  the  Jqws,  employed  hiia 
too  mucl^  and  in  too  tricing  a  manner  in  the  for^ 
ination  and  government  of  the  world,  they  b^^ 
pished  him  almost  intirely  out  of  the  system  of  hii 
Work§, 

{  have  mentioned  these  notions  the  rather,  bcr 
cause  their  indirect  tendency  in  their  opposition 
19  Judaism  is  to  promote  pulytheism  and  idolatry, 
as  I  said  above  ;  and  because,  notwithstanding 
this  tendency,  they  come  the  nearest  to  those  that 
prjevailed  most  in  the  christian  church,  to  those 
particularly  that  remained  un6xed  during  thre6 
centuries,  and  that  required  the  greatest  efforts 
of  hua)ao  authority  to  reduce  them,  when  they 
were  6xed,  into  one  uniform  profession.  On  all 
these  accounts  it  is  proper  to  speak  a  little  more 
;Jargely  of  them. 


gECT.    XXVIl. 

> 

I  HAVE  spoken  somew"here  of  the  ditbeistieal 
doctrine.     It  was  very  ancient,  no  doubr 
Dot  so  universally  professed  as  Plata 
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sents  it  to  have  been.  Oromasdes  and  Arimaniusr 
were  the  good  and  the  bad  principle  among  the 
Persians ;  Osiris  and  Typhon  among  the  Egyp- 
tians«  Pythagoras  has  been  suspected,  not  con- 
victed, of  holding  this  doctrine  ;  for  by  this  Duad, 
or  evil  principle,  he  might  mean  nothing  more 
than  matter :  and  Plato  did  only  seem  to  lay  some 
foundation  for  it,  by  his  hypothesis  concerning 
the  original  of  evil,  Cerdon  or  Marcion,  or 
some  of  the  Gnosticks,  introduced  it  into  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  sect  who  held  it  continued  under 
the  names  of  Manichaeans  and  Paulicians  from 
the  third  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  As 
repugnant  as  this  doctrine  is  to  our  most  clear 
and  best  determined  ideas,  it  seemed  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  for 
the  supposed  irregular,  unjust  distribution  of 
them,  consistently  with  the  belief  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  infinitely  good.  This  was  enough  for  such 
Arabian  and  Persian  philosophers,  as  Scythianus, 
Terebinthus,  or  Manes,  and  indeed  for  most 
other  philosophers,  in  ages  when  a  little  superfi- 
cial plausibility  was  sufficient  to  convert  any  hy- 
pothesis, against  the  evidence  of  reason,  into  a 
dogma.  I  have  recalled  it  in  this  place,  because 
it  leads  me  to  make  two  observations,  that  will 
cast  some  light,  the  second  especially,  on  the  ob- 
scure and  confuted  theology  of  which  we  are 
going  to  make  mention.  -The  tritheistical  doc- 
trine appears  then  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  ditheis- 
tical,  that  is,  more  ancient  than  our  most  ancient 
traditions;  not  only  by  many  direct  proofs,,  but 

even 
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et^n''by  thid,  that  the  primitive  ditheists  seemed 
to  borrow  from  the  other  system,  when,  to  im- 
prove their  own,  some  of  them  altered  it  so  fai* 
as  to  place   a  mediating  principle   between  the 
good  and  the  evil  god.     A  strange  kind  of  trithe-* 
ism  surely,  or  rather  a  system  which  partook  of 
both,  and  was  neither.     We  may  observe  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  second  god  of  the  ditheists 
kept  his  rank  but  ill,  and  was  degraded,  from  co- 
equality  and  coeternity  with  the  first,  to  be  an  in- 
ferior, a  created,    a  fallen  being.     He  was,  in- 
deed, even  in  this  state  a  very  powerful  being ; 
since  he  could  transport  the  Son  of  God  from  the 
desert  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  and   afterward 
to  that  of  a  high  mountain.     That  Jesus   had 
fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  that  he 
Was  hungry,  ought  not  to  lessen  our  admiration  of 
this  diabolical  strength  ;  since  we  are  not  to  con-;* 
sider  it  as  bodily,  but  as  spiritual  strength^  and 
this  the  Son  of  God  could  exert,  as  it  appeared 
by  bis  miracles,  though  he  was  in  the  body.    The 
Devil,    notwithstanding    this    circumstance,     of 
which  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  confided  so  much 
in  his  own  strength,  and   was  so  impudent,  that 
he   tempted  him,  that  he  tauntingly  quoted  pas- 
Images  of  the  Scripture  to  him,  as  Jesus  quoted 
-some  to  the  Devil,  and  in  short,  that  he  insulted 
him  so  far  as  to  bid  him  fall  down  and  worship 
him*.    These  facts  must  needs  give  us  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  rank,  which  the  principal  Devil 

Si  cadens  adorayeris  me.    Mattht  €ha{>.  iv. 
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lield  among  spifitudi  natures,  and  mdy  liiddC^  u9 
to  think,  that  the  devils,  over  whom  thd  Christ 
tians  exercised  to  much  poorer  afterward,  werel 
devils  of  inferior  sort :  such  as  Scythianus,  Tere*^ 
binthus^  and  other  magicians  used  to  invoke  from 
the  tops  of  bouses;  in  which  ejtercise  the  two  I 
have  named  fell  dow  a  and  broke  their  necks,  ac« 
cording  to  Epiphanius^  or  one  of  them  at  least* 
l^ut  still  the  Devil,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
diabolical  eociety,  was  a  degraded  beings  He 
began  to  be  so  among  the  pagans.  Such  the  Christ 
tians  allowed  him  to  be^  and  hd  would  have  passed 
no  longer  for  a  first  principle,  nor  a  god  self^^ 
existent  and  independent  any  ithere,  if  the  here* 
ticks  here  spoken  of  had  not  revived  and  propa-* 
gated  this  abominable  opinion. 

The  very  contrary  happened  in  the  tritheistical 
system,  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity: 
and  the  second  and  the  third  divine  hypostases 
grew  by  degrees  not  only  into  a  similitude  of  na- 
ture, a  coequality  and  coeternity,  but  into  a 
sameness  with  the  first.  Let  us  descend  into  some 
particulars,  concerning  the  original  and  progress 
of  this  theology.  If  it  is  matter  of  curiosity ;  it 
is  matter  of  imp6rtance  too. 

I  said,  that  the  pagan  doctrine  df  a  trinity  was 
more  ancient  than  tradition.  But  if  we  could  be- 
lieve those  ingenious  persons,  who  find  whatever 
they  have  a  mind  to  find  in  the  Bible,  we  should 
believe  it  to  have  been  not  a  pagan  but  a  Jewish 
doctrine,  not  a  philosophical  hypothesis,  but  a 
divine  revelatioa ;  not  only  old^r  than  tradition, 

but 
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but  as  old  as  the  memorials  Moses  had  of  the  c'rfe-i 
ation.  We  are  told  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genfe- 
sis,  that  when.  God  closed  the  work  of  the  crea- 
tion, he  said,  ^Met  us  make  man  after  our  image 
and  likeness*:'*  and  although  he  is  made  ta 
speak,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  singular  numi* 
Iter,  immediately  afterward,  yet  christian  divkiet 
assure  us,  that  the  Father  addressed  himself  ia 
these  words  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  to 
the  first  of  them  at  least,  and  not  to  angels,  nor 
any  inferior  intelligencies,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done  in  the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  .This  difference 
may  deserve  our  observation  the  more,  because 
Plato,  in  his  writings,  acknowledged  a  trinity; 
whereas  there  is  no  direct  nor  clear  bint,  and 
much  less  any  express  declaration,  of  a  trinity  in 
this  place,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  writings  of 
Moses.  There  are  indeed,  among  a  multitude 
of  vague  and  obscure  expressions  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  some  that  seem  to  intimate, 
like  this,  a  plurality  of  divine  beings,  and  these 
have  been  hauled  to  signify  the  christian  tri- 
nity, though  they  were  too  equivocal  and  too 
dark  to  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to 
the  discovery  of  it,  and  therefore  to  serve  any 
purpose  at  all.  But  the  divines  I  have  men*- 
tjoned  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  they  have 
a  much  less  right  to  conclude,  that  the  au-- 
thors  of  these  books,  wherein  the  unity  of  the 
godhead  is  every  where  established,  meaned   to 

f  Faciamus  hotninem  ad  imaginem  et  siniilitudiaein  nostram. 

teach 
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teach  a  plurality  of  hypostases  in  ir^  which  thejr 
assert ;  than  any  man  would  have  to  conclude 
from  passages,  that  speak  of  God  in  the  singular 
number,  in  books  where  polytheism  is  constantly 
asserted,  that  these  authors  meaned  to  teach  the 
unity  of  the  godhead,  which  these  divines  deny 
$hat  they  did.  He  who  is  persuaded,  as  I  am^ 
that  many  of  those,  who  were  polytbeists  in  one 
sense,  were  nionotheists  in  another,  might  assert 
the  latier  proposition  without  any  absurdity.  But 
these  divines  cannot  assert  either  without  the 
greatest,  and  especially  since  they  know  in  how 
vague  and  loose  a  sense  the  word  god  is  employed 
in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  signifies  sometimes  a 
king  or  a  chief  magisti*ate,  a  prophet  or  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  as  we  find  in  Exodus*,  in 
Samuelf,  in  the  Psalms  §,  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  II,  and  perhaps  in  other  places^ 

But  besides :  if  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  wair 
found  in  express  terras  in  the  Pentateuch,  we 
inight  be  surprised,  with  some  reason,  that  Moses 
had  taught  it  to  a  people  so  strongly  addicted,  as 
the  Israelites  were,  to  the  worship  of  many  gods), 
and  so  little  able  to  conceive  the  equaUty  of  three 
to  one,  and  of  one  to  three,  a  trinity  in  a  unity, 
and  a  unity  in  a  trinity ;  to  a  people  to  whom 
he  would  not  teach  the  doctrihe  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future  state,  on  account  of 
the   many  superstitions  which  this  doctrine  had 

♦  Exod»  chap,  iv,  ver.  l6.  ibid.  chap,  vii,  vcr.  I. 
.  -f  1  Sam*  chap.  ?ixvii,  ver.  13.  §  Psalm  Ixxxi. 

II  Gosp.  St.  John,  chap.x,  vcr.  34. 

begot 
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begot  in  Egypt,  as  we  mast  believe,  or  believe  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  assign  some  whimsical 
reason  of  this  omission.  But  even  in  this  case, 
which  supposes  an  express  mention  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  Pentateuch,  we  could  frame  no  conclusive 
argument  to  prove  this  doctrine  Mosaical  in  it's 
origin.  The  religion,  as  well  as  government,  of 
the  Egyptians,  were  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Moses.  He  was  learned  in  both  ;  he  borrowecl 
from  both ;  and  no  man  of  common  sense  can  be- 
lieve it  more  probable,  whatever  he  may  pretend, 
that  the  slaves  instructed  their  masters,  than  that 
the  masters  instructed  their  slaves.  If  an  express 
mention  of  the  Trinity  was  made  in  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  argument  would  be  still 
less  conclusive,  because  the  Jews  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  schools  wherein  this  doctrine  was 
taught,  either  as  an  hidden  or  publick  doctrine^ 
long  before  these  books  were  renewed  by  Esdras, 
I  use  Bishop  Huet*s  *  expression,  before  some  of 
them  were  writ,  perhaps,  and  before  the  canon  of 
them  was  completed,  we  know,  very  certainly, 
neitlier  by  whom,  nor  when. 

If  this  doctrine  was  not  Mosaical,  neither  was  it 
Flatonical  in  it's  origin,  and  much  less  was  it  in- 
vented l^  the  latter  Platonists,  in  imitation  of  the 
christian  trinity.  Plato  speaks  of  one  most  simple 
being,  the  first  intelligible.  He  speaks  of  a  first 
mind,  and  a  first  soul,  that  soul  of  the  world, 
^ome  materials  of  which  were  left  by  God,  in  the 

*  In  Demon.  Evang.  "  instauravit.'^ 

Vol.  VII.  F  bowl 
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bowl  *  in  which  he  made  it,  to  be  mingled  up  into 
(he  souls  of  men ;  for  it  was  but  reasonable,   that 
the  soul   of  man  should  be  less  perfect  than  the 
soul  of  the  universe.     That  Plato  was  sincerely  a 
dogmatist  I  am  far  from  believing,  and  I  have  on 
this  head  more  regard  to  TuUy  than  to  St.  Austin. 
But  the  latter  Platonicians,  who  were  such,  taught 
this  ^doctrine,  like  others   of  his  theological  and 
metaphysical  whimsies,  for  in  him  and  them  they 
were  whimsies,  in  that  style.     They  were  often  ^ 
little  less  intelligible  than  he.     What  we  do  not 
understand  in  Plato,  we  must  not  expect  to  un- 
derstand better  in  Plotinus,  in  Jamblicus,  in  Pro- 
clu$,  nor  in  the  summary  of  his  doctrine  by  Alci- 
noiis ;  nor,  in  short,  in  any  of  those  writers  whosQ 
heads  have  been  turned  with  Pythagorean  and  Pla-i 
tonick  theology.     It  was  all  the  unmeaning  jargoq 
of  Egyptian  and  Eastern  metaphysicks,  and  it  di4 
not  acquire  more  meaning  and  perspicuity  among 
the  Greeks.     On  the  contrary,    I  can  easily  pert 
siiade  myself,  that;   this  jargon  became  still  more 
obscure  by  the  supposed  improvements  of  Grecian 
philosophy.     But  st:ill  the  first  principles  of  it,  and 
of  this  doctrine  in  particular,  were  more  ancient 
than  the  philosophical   aera  in  Greece.     Straba 
says,  that  the  colleges  of    the  Egyptian   prjestsi 
were  deserts  in  his  time,  and  he  lived  two  or  three 
centuries  sooner  than  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  Jamr. 
blicus.     But  there  is  no  colour  to  conclude  froni 
hence,  that  the  theology  these  priests  had  taught 

f  Pi:ateF  is  the  wor4  ilars,  FIcIb.  usei. 

was 
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wasjost  and  forgot,  when  these  pAiilosophers  arose 
among  others,  and  the  school  of  Alexandria  flou-  . 
rished.  There  were  men  still  famous  for  their 
kn9wledge,  an  Abammon,  an  Anebo  for  instance ; 
and  Jamblicus,  who  answered  Porphyry's  inquiries 
ia  a  manner  too  mysterious  not  to  be  genuine, 
cites  the  authority  of  Egyptian  Scriptures  and  tra- 
ditions*  The  author  of  the  Intellectual  System 
jDQentions  a  passage  which  we  may  welt  take  on  his 
word>  without  consulting  the  original,  wherein 
Jamblicus  speaks  plainly  of  three  divine  hyposta- 
-6es  in  the  Egyptian  theology.  Eicton,  an  indivi* 
sit^Ie  unity,  worshipped  in  silence.  Emeph,  the 
,M9ie  probably  as  Kneph,  and  Hammon  or  Ptha, 
or  Osiris,  an  active  principle,  that  was  called  by 
different  n^mes,  according  to  the  different  powers 
.and  /energies  ascribed  to  it.  These  were  the 
Phages,  Uranus,  and  Cronus,  of  Orpheus.  The 
three  gods  praised  by  the  Pythagoriciaus.  These 
•were  the  three  kings,  the  first  good,  the  first  mind, 
mid  the  iirst  soul,  of  Plato.  Pythagoras  had  been 
instructed  in  the  Orphick  mysteries  of  Aglaophemus, 
and  Plato  was  the  next  who  received  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  these  divine  things,  out  of  the 
Pythagorick  and  Orphick  writings,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Proclus,  in  the  first  of  his  six  books 
concerning  the  Platonick  philosophy. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  notion  of  ^trinity 
made  a  part  of  Egyptian  theology,  and  had  been 
communijBated  to  the  Greeks  even  by  Orpheus, 
thaft  is,  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Babylo- 
>Dian  captivity,   aiui  therefore  lopg  before  £^sdras, 
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and  long  after  Hermes.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
make  any  observation  on  these  dates,  which  would 
admit  of  several,  nor  to  speak  of  the  Zoroastrian, 
Chaldaick,  or  Sannothracian  trinities,  any  farther 
than  to  observe,  that  Democritus  had  written  a 
commentary  on  the  sacred  letters  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  that  both  h^  and  Hostanes,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  was  himself  a  Chal- 
dean, had  taught  the  philosophy  of  that  people  or 
sect  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  this  philosophy  was 
understood  to  comprehend  all  the  learning  of  the 
East.  I  proceed  rather  to  observe,  that  this  doc- 
trine was  taught  with  so  much  confusion,  that  the 
three  Gods  were  sometimes  spoken  of  collectively, 
and  that  at  other  times  each  of  theta  was  spoken 
of  alqne.  The  second  was  sometimes,  and  most 
frequently,  reputed  the  maker  of  this  visible  world. 
He  was  represented  at  other  times  to  be  the  first 
god,  what  light  is  to  the  sun ;  and  I  have  read 
that  Athanasius  employed  this  comparison,  after 
the  heathen  divines,  though  it  be  absurd,  even  to 
ridicule,  in  his  system  or  in  theirs.  Sometimes 
the  third  hypothesis  was  spoken  of  as  the  maker 
of  all  thingSj  according  to  patterns  existing  in  the 
second,  and  at  other  times  only  as  a  soul  which 
.animated  the  material  world,  and  which,  together 
with  it,  coipposed  one  mighty  animal.  But  the 
general  .run  of  opinion  was  different  and  more 
uniform,  None  of  these  heathen  trinitarians  had 
ever  imagined  three  gods  essentially  one,  and  one 
god  essentially  three.  Whenever  they  spoke  of 
|hree  hypostases,  the^  all  supposed  then)  distinct 

and 
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arid  8ubolrdinate<  Rapin*  acknowledges^  that 
Proclus  did  distinguish  them  so ;  but  he  asserts^ 
that  Plotinus  did  no^«  Whence  the  Jesuit  took 
this,  I  am  ignorant^  But  it  is  Certain,  that  faf 
from  confounding  them,  or  saying  that  they  were 
all  one  god^  Plotinus  has  said  the  very  contrary  in 
many  places^  and  particularly  where  he  approves 
Platb's  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides, 
and  teaches  a  first|  second,  and  third  unity  in 
subordination^ 

sfect.  xxvili- 

SiN^^E  t  have  said  so  much  on  this  subject^  I 
will  just  mention  some  of  the  notions  which  these 
pneumatical  madmen,  Heathens,  JewSj  and  Chris- 
tians, entertained  concerning  spiritual  natures  in-^ 
ferior  to  these^  I  observe  then^  that  an  affecta- 
tion of  investigating  and  explaining  the  original 
and  first  principles  of  things  was  the  reigning  folly 
of  ancient  philosophers.  Thus  the  systems  of  cos- 
mogony were,  like  that  of  Hesiod,  so  many  sys-* 
terns  of  theogony,  and  the  physiology  of  the  uni-' 
verse  was  nothing  better  than  a  wild  rhapsody  of 
fables  and  allegories.  When  these  would  not  pass^ 
except  on  the  ignorant  aiid  superstitious  vulgar, 
they  proceeded  to  a  more  refined  manner  of  phi^ 
losophising^  What  they  could  not  account  for  by 
any  knowledge  they  had  of  the  sensible  world,  they 
endeavoured  to  account  for  by  the  hypotheses 

*  Comp/de  Platon.  et  AHstote.       ^ 

F  S  they 
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thev  framed  of  an  inlelleciuat  world     The  sensi" 
ble  pbienomeaa  here  below,  to  speak  according  to 
their  conceptions,  passed  before  tbein,  and  disap« 
peared  like  the  figures  of  a  moving  picture.  They 
saw  nothing  permanent,  nothing  primarily  effi«. 
cient;  a  multitude  of  effects,  no  cause.     They 
looked   up  to  the  heavens.     Their  senses  were 
struck.     They  were  surprised  into   idolatry  first,  ' 
they  admired  afterward,  and  the  more  they  exa- 
mined the  more  thev  admired.     But  their  reason' 
was   not  satisfied,  nor  the  end  of  their  inquiries 
attained  :  their  reason  w^as  not  satisfied,  because 
they  discovered  nothing  but  effects  above  as  well 
as  below,  no  selfexistent,   selfrooving,  and  intel- 
ligent causes.     The  ends  of  their  inquiries  were 
not  attained,    because  they  inquired  aftei*  such 
causes  as  these,  instead  of  resolving  all  ultimately 
into  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  one  fifst  ef- 
ficient Cause,  which  is  the  proper  conclusion  of 
every  physical  inquiry.     It  solves  every  difficulty 
to  a  reasonable  mind,  that  has  inquired  as  far  aa 
the  phsenomena  lead  us;  and  if  it  did  not,  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  reason  in  them  would  be  nO' 
reason  for  seeking  one  out  of  them.     It  would  be 
a  reason  for  stopping  all  inquiry. 

Here  we  may  fix  the  beginning  of  metaphy-' 
sicks.  The  ends  of  their,  researches  were  unat-^ 
tainable,  Physicks  could  not  reach  to  them.  But- 
instead  of  abandoning  these  objects,  philosophefi^ 
resolved  to  change  their  method,  to  begin  wbert^ 
they  had  hoped  in  vain  to  end,  and  to  invent  what 
they  had  flattered  tbeoi^vet  iha4  thity  should  dis* 

coven 
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Cover.     For  this  purpose,  the  ideas  of  Plato  were 
devised,  \vhich  some  imagine  to  be  the  same  with 
thenutiibers  of  Pythagorai^*.     The  first  strangely 
absurd,  the  second  quite  unintelligible.     I   shall 
speak,  therefore,  of   the  first  alone.     Now  the 
second  hypostasis,  or  the  first  mind,  is,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  an  archetypal  world,  which  con- 
tains intelligibly  all  that  is  contained  sensibly  in 
our  world.     These  are  the  things  which  truly  are, 
and  the  phenomena,    which  appear  realities  to 
sense,  are  nothing  more  than  their  faint,  transient, 
and  fallacious  images.     These  are  the  eternal,  im- 
mutable patterns  of  things  j   not  only  of  simple 
ideas  which  we  receive,   but  of  complex  ideas 
which  we  make ;  not  only  of  substances,  but  of 
modes  and  relations.     There  is  a  first  whitenses, 
or  a  first  sweetness,  as  there  is  a  first  pulchritude,- 
or  a  first  gratitude,  a  first  bigness,  or  a  first  little- 
ness.    These  are,   therefore,  the  true  objects  of 
science.     Some  of  the   heatheti  divines  supposed 
every  one  of  these  pretended  abstract  ideas  to  be 
a  first  principle,  or  a  divine  being ;  and  there  are 
christian  divines  who  scruple  not  to  talk  of  them 
as  of  eternal  incorporeal  essences,  independent  of 
God  himself.    Plato  erected  a  mystick  ladder,  and 
he  makes  Socrates  advise  his  auditors  to  climb  by 
it  into  the  region  of  forms,  that  is,  from  opinion  to 
knowledge.     Malebranche    has    no  need    of   it. 
Things  out  of  the  mind  he  sees  in  God  ;  eind  con- 
cerning things  in  it,  he  interrogates  the  Logos. 

^  Fruc.   de  convenientii  numerorura  Pytliag.  cum  uhis  Plat. 

F,4        '  Pyiha- 
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Pythagoras  and  Plato  bad  learned  €f  their 
eastern  masters,  and  had  taught  others,  to  imagine 
a  confused  multitude  of  spiritual  natures  beside 
these,  and  beside  the  three  first  principles,  under 
the  different  names  of  gods,  angels^  daemons,  and 
genii,  spirits  above  the  moon,  good,  happy,  and 
immortal ;  and  spirits  below  the  moon,  where 
death,  misery,  and  all  that  is  evil  resides.  In 
this  system  all  is  intelligible  above,  all  is  sensible 
below.  Nor  was  this  number  of  gods,  and  other 
spiritual  natures,  confused  alone.  It  was  indefi- 
nite too,  and  liable  to  be  increased  as  philosophical 
purposes,  and  publick  or  even  private  superstition 
required  The  latter  Pythagoricians  and  Plato- 
nists,  whom  I  confound  because  their  doctrinea, 
were  confounded  together,  far  from  softening  the 
gross  and  most  palpable  absurdities  of  which  \ye 
have  spoken,  imagined,  beside  all  these  beings, 
and  immaterial  entities  residing  in  the  first  mind, 
an  inconceivable  number  of  eons,  that  is,  of  im- 
mortal spiritual  beings,  proceeding  by  irradiation, 
emanation,  or  some  other  metaphysical  generation, 
from  the  first  being,  and  inhabiting  the  heavens 
and  the  stars.  Thus,  if  they  did  not  determine 
the  number  of  spiritual  natures  in  general,  as  thei 
number  of  angels  wels  not  determined  by  the  Jews, 
they  reduced  them  into  determinate  classes  at  least, 
and  made  them  more  apparently,  and  more  imme- 
diately, dependent  on  the  three  hypostases  that 
composed  their  deity.  These  were  not  called 
gods,  indeed,  though  they  might  have  passed  for 
such,  of  the  generated  kind,  at  least;  and  though 

there 
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there  were  some  persons  who  held  the  four  first 
eons  to  be  the  tetrade  of  Pythagoras:  nay,  though 
some  were  absurd  enough  to  call  the  first  selfex- 
isting  spirit  an  6on,  that  is,  an  emanation,  and 
therefore  a  contradiction  as  monstrous  as  that  im- 
puted to  the  Sabellians,  who  assumed,  it  has  been 
said,  that  God  the  Father  was  his  own  Son,  and 
God  the  Son. his  own  Father.  But  the  word  God 
began  to  be  more  sparingly  used,  and  for  that 
reason,  these  doctrines  might  be,  as  they  were,  the 
more  easily  received  by  many  who  professed 
Christianity.  The  Jews,  I  suppose,  might  hold 
these  emanations  flowing  from  the  divine  essence 
like  beams  from  the  sun,  just  as  well  as  their  ten 
superior  lights,  called  sephiroth ;  and  the  chris- 
tians might  well  admit  eons  into  their  system^ 
since  they,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  admitted  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  archangels  and  angels.  From  the 
hypothesis,  therefore,  of  a  trinity  of  supreme 
but  subordinate  gods,  subordinate  to  one  another^ 
a  trinity  of  ranks  or  orders  of  beings  wasderived* 
A  multitude  of  unities  proceeding  from  the  first 
unity,  and  superior  to  the  first  mind  ;  a  multitude, 
of  minds  proceeding  from  the  first  mind,  and  su- 
perior to  the  first  soul ;  a  multitude  of  souls  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first  soul,  and  superior  to  all 
other  natures ;  for  they  dreamed  too  of  a  uni-^ 
versal  nature  sometimes^  I  know  not  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  Deity,  from  which  all  particular  na- 
tures and  all  plastick  principles  flowed. 

By  these  means  sufficient  provision  was  made 
for  superstition  and  theological  speculations.    The 

same^ 
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same  presumption,  and  the  same  misapplication 
and  abuse  of  human  reason  that  misled  the  bea-> 
then,  misled  the  christian  world,  and  erected  thfi 
most  extravagant  hypotheses,  that  delirious  imagi- 
nations  could  frame,  into  dogmas  concerning  di-^ 
vine  and  spiritual  nature.  The  heathen  had  in 
their  power  that  ruleof  inquii'y,  and  that  criteHdli 
of  truth,  which  God  has  given  to  all  his  rational 
creatures,  in  the  manifestation  of  his  nature  and 
attributes,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  them 
from  the  system  of  his  works,  and  frbin  the  course 
of  his  providence.  It  was  therefore  a  great  pre-' 
sumption,  and  a  great  abuse  of  reason,  in  those 
philosophers,  to  neglect  this  rule  and  this  crite- 
rion;  to  inquire  often  without  one,  and  to  judg6^ 
often  against  the  other.  But  the  christian  divines 
have  done  worse.  They  have  another  rule,  and 
Another  criterion,  beside  these,  supernatural  as  well 
as  natural  religion,  the  word  as  well  as  the  worksof 
God.  One  of  these  might  carry  their  knowledge 
farther  than  the  other  ;  and  it  carries,  indeed,  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  a  great  way;  but 
they  were  inexcusable  when  they  pretended  to  ac- 
quire any  knowledge,  on  such  important  and  awful 
subjects  especially,  beyond  both.  They  did  it  how* 
ever*  Metaphysical  heathens  and  cabalistical 
Jews  imposed  their  reveries  on  christian  fathers  ; 
and  they  imposed  them  on  the  whole  christian 
church,  mingled  uj)  with  those  of  their  own  over- 
heated brains. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  this  pneumatical 
madness  to  be  mentioned.     Itswas  not  due  alonp 

to 
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to  the  fondness  philosophers  had  of  seeming  to 
aicount  me  la  physically  for   what  they  could  not 
physically ;  it  was  due  likewise  to  a  fondness  of* 
another  kind,  to  a  fondness  of  making  man  pass 
for  one  of  those  beings  that  participated  of  the 
divine  nature.     This  had  long  possessed  the  hea- 
then tbeists,  and  it  possessed  the  Christians  with 
more  advantage.      Neither  of   them  pretended 
to  such  constant  conjmunications,    and  familiar 
conversations  with  the  Supreme  Being,   as   the 
Jews  did  i  though  both  of  lliem  boasted  of  divine 
ifaflnences,    of    inspirations,   ^nd  of  revelations 
made  to  them  sleeping  and  waking.     But  then 
both  of  them  boasted  a  natural,  though  distant, 
ifelation  with  the  Supreme  Being,  not  only  the  mo- 
rttl  relation  of  creatures  to  their  Creator,  but  the 
liatural  relation  of  descendants  to  their  common 
ancestor,  a  cognation,  as  Cudworth  calls  it,    a 
sort  of  spiritual  consanguinity.     Several  hypothe- 
ses had  lengthened  the  chain  of  being  very  far 
from  God  downw^ards:  and  as  divinity  had  been 
hauled   down,    humanity   had   been   hoisted   up, 
^sometimes  by  gross  and  corporeal  representations, 
sometimes  by  such  as  were  more  refined  and  spi- 
ritual.    Man    was  made  after  the  image  of  God 
ill   more  systems   than  one,    or  rather,  God  was 
made  after  the  image  of  man.    The  anthropoinor- 
pliite  heresy  represented  him  with  all  the  members, 
the  shape  and  figure  of  a  human  body ;  and  how 
the  idCvlatrous  heathens  represented  all  ihcir  gods, 
and  none  more  than  Jupiter  himself,  in  human 
bodies,    and    in    human   operations,    is  enough 
.'    •  I  known 
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known.  But  there  were  other  systems  in  wbicll 
the  similitude  and  natural  relation  between  God 
and  man  were  represented  under  images  more  re-f 
fined  and  spiritual. 

In  the  Jewish  system,  however  wa  understand 
the  words  of  Moses,  the  Supreme  Being  made 
the  body  of  man  of  the  dirt  of  the  Earth.  But 
the  human  $oul  was  a  portion  of  divine  breath, 
"divinae  particula  auras."  God  breathed  it  inta 
bis  face,  and  he  became  a  living  soul  * ;  as  God 
is  said,  in  scripture  language,  to  be  the  living  God. 
In  the  Platonick  system,  inferior  intelligencies  were 
commissioned  to  make  the  whole  animal  kind,  lest 
they  should  have  been  all  immortal;  but  God  re-* 
served  to  himself  the  soul  of  man,  which  he 
made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  only  a  little  less  perfect,  as  it  has  been 
said.  In  the  system  we  speak  of,  the  divinity  is 
allied  to  humanity  as  effectually  as  the  pride  of 
man  could  desire,  as  effectually  as  in  either  of 
these.  We  assume,  and  the  latter  Platonicians 
as  well  as  their  founder  assumed,  that  man  is  com- 
pounded  of  body  and  soul.  As  Plato  asserted, 
that  all  souls  were  made  at  once,  so  they  asserted, 
that  all  souls  were  made  of  the  same  nature. 
Human  souls,  therefore,  proceeding  from  the 
first  soul,  which  was  sometinpes  confounded  with, 
and  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  soul  of  the 
nniverse,  and  this  soul  being  superior  to  all  na- 
tures, except  the  minds  proceeding  from  the  first 

*  Inspiravit  in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum  vita?,  et  factus  est 
^omo  in  animam  viventein. 
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finely  and  the  unities  proceeding  from  the  first 
unity,  the  relation  between  God  and  man  was  not 
v«ry  remote ;  whether  they  thought  that  the  three 
hypostases  composed  one  deity,  as  two  substances 
composed  one  man  ;  or  w^hether  they  thought, 
that  the  three  were  distinct  subordinate  subsisten- 
cies,  and  the  soul  the  lowest  of  them.  The  re- 
lation, I  say,  was  not  very  remote  either  way ; 
and  these  philosophers  might  think  their  hypothe- 
sis t,he  more  decent  for  not  making  this  relation 
closer.  Proclus  therefore,  or  Plotinus,  or  onfe 
of  that  tribe,  had  reason,  you  see,  on  this  plan 
of  theology,  to  call  the  soul  of  the  world  the  elder 
sister  of  the  human  soul:  and  if  Origen  did  not 
come  fully  up  to  all  these  extravagancies,  he  came 
very  near  to  them,  when  he  asserted,  that  there 
was  no  difference^  but  that  of  merit,  between  the 
souls  of  archangels  and  angels,  of  devils  and  of 
men.  The  soul  of  Christ,  according  to  this  fa- 
ther, who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  fathers,, 
was  of  the  same  nature  as  all  other  rational  souls, 
and  was  inseparably  united  with  God,  or  made 
one  with  the  Word*,  only  on  account  of  superior 
pierit  in  a  preexisting  state. 

Thus  human  pride,  as  well  as  human  curiosity, 
was  indulged  by  heathen  philosophers  and  by  Pla- 
tonising  Christians.  They  grew  up  into  a  sort  of 
pneumatical  madness,  or  metaphysicks  were  the 
dotage  of  physicks ;  take  which  of  the  images  you 

*■   ■   inseparabilcm    cum   Deo  fecerit   unitatem— —  cum 
Ycrbo  Dei  uuum  efficitar.    Orig.  de  Princip.  lib.  1» 

please. 
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please.  What  these  wild  or  dreaming  philoso- 
jpbers  could  not  do  by  any  hypothesis  about  body, 
.they  attempted  to  de  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  soul : 
and  since  they  could  not  make  man  participant  of 
the  divine  nature. by  his  body,  however  animated 
Dp  to  rationality,  or  with  whatever  adventitious 
powers  they  might  suppose  it  endued,  tbey  thought 
£t  to  add  a  distinct  spiritual  to  his  corporeal  sub- 
stance, and  to  assume  him  to  be  a  compound  of 
both.  A  great  variety  of  hypotheses  was  built 
on  this  one ;  but  immortality  was  common  to  them 
all.  In  all  of  them,  man  was  allied  to  God  by 
some  metaphysical  genealogy ;  and  even  those  of 
them,  which,  giving  him  immortality,  exposed 
bim  to  eternal  damnation  by  it,  were  fondly  re- 
ceived. He  who  considers  what  our  manner  of 
knowing  is,  what  the  faculties  of  our  minds  are, 
what  the  means  we  have  of  acquiring  knowledge 
are;  and  how  uncertain,  how  precarious,  hov? 
confined  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  of  it;  wili 
think  the  soul  as  unfit  to  be  participant  of  the  di.-^ 
.vine  nature  as  the  body.  Nay  Plato,  whom  I 
quote  on  these  occasions,  ^'  instar  omnium,"  was 
60  little  able  to  prove  the  existence  and  immorta^* 
lity  of  tiie  sou)^  and  talked  so  much  nonsense 
about  the  essence  and  essential  properties  of  it^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  from  natu- 
ral to  moral  arguments,  which  are  indeed  more 
plausible,  but  not  more  conclusive. 

When  these  notions  were  once  established,  it 
was  no  hard  matter  to  persuade  men,  na,y  it  was 
PC  hard  matter  for  those,  who  had  a  disposition 

and 
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and  a  temper  of  brain  prone  lo  enthusiasm,  to  per-- 
suade  themselves,  that  by  various  methods  of  pu* 
rificalion,  and  by  intense  meditation,  which  were 
in  truth  so  many,  methods  of  growing  mad,  they 
could  abstract  themselves  from  all  sensible  ob^ 
jects,  wrap  themselves  up  in  pure  intellect,  and 
be  united  to  the  Supreme  Being.     This  inadnesg 
ba$  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  under  some  form 
or  other,  and  with  little  difference,  in  the  East 
and  West,  among  Christians  and  heathens,  among 
the  orthodox  and  hereticks.  I  need  not  quote  in- 
stances.    They  have  been  frequent  and  notorious 
in  China,  in  the   East  Indies,  and  in  Europe^ 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  taught,  that  the  supreme 
good   of  men  was  to  be  like   God,  and  to  be 
gods  at  last.     Such  opinions  as  these  were  held, 
with    some    variety  of    expression,    more    thau 
of  substance,    by   the    Manichaeans  and    other 
beretick3.      The    most   orthodox   fathers  spoke 
gtf  the  communion    of   men    with  God,    as  a 
mystery   unknown   indeed   to   men    and    angel$ 
till  it  was  revealed,  but  suspected  by  the  beatheii 
philosophers,  who  were  impelled  to  desire  it  by  a 
natural  instinct.     A  strange  assertion  this  musi 
appear,  and   equally  false  in  every   part.     The 
commiy:iion«of  man  w  ith  God  was  not  a  suspicioOi^ 
it  was  a  dogn^a,  true  or  false,  and  an  article  of 
Platonick  faith;  for  Plato  too   required  faith  iti 
traditional   doctrines.      It   was   not    any    parti- 
cular instinct,  that   impelled  the  heathen  to  de- 
gir§  his  CQmmunion ;  it  was  their  pride  and  absur- 
dity, 
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dity,  the  very  human  affections  and  passions  from 
which  these  men  pretended  to  be  freed,  that  pro- 
duced this  presumptuous  desire. 

Such  extravagant  doctrines  concerning  divine 
and  spiritual  natures  being  taught  with  much  con- 
fusion in  the  schools  of  heathen  theology,  they 
could  not  fail  to  be  taught  in  those  of  Christianity 
with  the  same  confusion,  and  to  produce  all  the 
different    opinions,    that    divided    the    christian 
church.  '  None  of  them  knew  very  distinctly  what 
they  meaned  by  the  word  spirit  and  spiritual  sub- 
stance, which  were  so  often  in  their  mouths.   That 
they  meaned  in  general  nothing  more  than  breathy 
like  animal  breath,  and  a  thin  subtile  matter  that 
escaped  human  sight  in  the  ordinary  way  of  see- 
ing, is  evident.     They  said,  after  Zoroaster  and 
the  magi,  that  God  was  original  light,  or  an  in- 
telligent fire.     They  said,  that  this  light  was  in- 
corporeal, and  yet  talked  of  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  described  a  very  corporeal  light,  invisible,  how- 
ever, to  all  eyes  that  were  not  fortified  like  thoge 
that  enjoy  the  beatifick  vision.     In  short,  spiritu- 
ality did  not  imply  incorporeity,  and  if  one  of 
those  great  divines  was  at  hand  to  be  asked  what 
he  meaned  by  spiritual  substance,  he  would  an- 
swer in  some  metaphysical  jargon ;  he  wo^ild  tell 
us,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  substance  "  ab  essential- 
**  itate   succisa,"  which  are  words  I  have  read, 
but  cannot  translate. 


SECT. 
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But  it  is  time  I  should  return  to  speak  of  the 
trinity,  and  to  show  what  discordant  opinions 
arose- about  it  among  the  Christians;  for  among 
the  heathens,  though  there  were  different  opi* 
nions,  yet  it  was  rather  a  secret  doctrine,  in  which 
philosophers  instructed  their  scholars  behind  the 
curtain,  than  a  doctrine  which  they  published  to 
all  men  indifferently.  Now  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  thing  more  monstrous  than  some  of 
these  opinions,  or  more  litigated,  or  longer  un- 
settled than  others.  The  least  we  have  to  observe 
of  this  kind  is  about  the  first  hypostasis,  and  yet 
something  of  this  kind  is  to  be  observed  about 
that.  For  instance,  though  we  cannot  explain 
God's  manner  of  being,  and  though  to  attempt  it 
is  unpardonable  presumption,  yet  we  may,  and 
we  must  assert,  that  he  is  not  a  system  of  matter ; 
because  there  arises,  from  the  contrary  supposition, 
a  multitude  of  absurdities,  that  cannot  destroy 
the  demonstration  of  his  existence,  but  that  are 
inconsistent  with  it :  notwithstanding  which,  the 
fathers  of  the  church  spoke  of  hhn  sometimes 
in  such  terms,  that  to  make  out  any  sense  in  what 
they  said,  we  must  understand  them  to  have 
thought  him  material,  at  least  not  immaterial ;  and 
what  they  thought  him  then  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive. 

But  th^  various  doctrines  thart  were  taught 
You  VII.  G  about 
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about  the  second  and  third  hypostasis,  tlie  second 
especially,  are  still  more  beyond  all  conception 
extravagant  and  profane.  Concerning  these,  and 
one  or  two  more,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  de- 
scend into  some  particulars,  in  order  to  show,  not 
only  that  private  authority  has  imposed  private 
opinions,  that  is,  heresies,  but  that  publick  autho- 
rity, the  authority  of  the  whole  christian  church, 
has  imposed  opinions,  which  are,  therefore,  deem- 
ed orthodox  ;  although  many  of  them  are  as  abr 
surd  as  any  of  those  which  are  deemed  heretical, 
many  of  them  as  disputable,  many  of  them  as 
little  warranted  by  the  Gospel,  and  many  of  them 
as  incompatible  with  true  theism ;  because,  if  they 
do  not  deny  God,  tliey  do  something  as  bad,  nay 
worse,  in  Plutarch's  sense,  and  in  common  sense 
they  defame  him.  From  a  consideration  of  some 
few  of  these  opinions  and  doctrines,  it  will  appear 
how  unsafely  we  trusf,  in  matters  of  religion,  to 
the  authority  of  other  men,  which  may  lead  us, 
and  has  led  all  those  who  have  submitted  to  it, 
under  pretence  of  making  them  better  Christians, 
to  be  little  if  at  all  better  than  atheists.  From 
a  contemplation  of  the  consequences  of  these 
opinions  and  doctrines,  it  will  appear,  that  theo- 
logy has  made  Christianity  ridiculous  to  men  of 
sense,  I  mean  the  Christianity  that  has  been  esta- 
blished by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority,  and 
a  perpetual  bone  of  contention  to  fools.  It  will 
appear,  that  the  atheistical  objection  to  religion, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  groundless  as  it  is, 
receives  a  colour  from  the  inventions  and  the  con- 
duct 
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titict  of  that  order  of  men,  who  have  arrogated 
to  themselves,  exclusivlely  of  all  others,  the  name 
and  the  power  of  a  church,  arid  whom  Christians 
are  accustomed  to  think  and  to  ball  the  church; 

There  have  been  reports,  for  such  storicis  d£* 
serve  to  be  esteemed  no  more,  that  Simon,  who 
was  a  Samaritan,  declared  himself  among  that 
people  to  be  the  Father,  among  the  Jews  to  be  the 
Son,  and  among  the  Gentiles  to  bis  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  that  he  passed  the  operations  of  his  ma^ 
gical  art  for  miracles,  and  that  he  broke  his  heck 
at  last  in  attempting  to  fly  before  Nero,  notwith- 
standing which  he  was  adored  at  Rome.  This 
latter  circumstance,  indeed,  wieu)  founded  on  a 
blunder  that  has  been  since  detected;  though  it 
imposed  on  Justin  the  martyr  in  the  second  cen-^ 
tury,  and,  which  is  much  more!  strange,  on  Eras- 
mus* in  the  sixteenth  Montanus  pretended  to 
be  the  Paraclete  in  the  third  century ;  or  that  God, 
Ivho  had  preached  and  suffered  in  Christ,  inha- 
bited by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  him.  The  excuse  he 
made  for  coming  so  late,  when  Jesus  had  pro<* 
mised  that  he  should  come  so  much  sooner^  was 
the  unpreparedness  of  the  world  to  receivel  aby 
sooner  that  austerity  of  religious  observances, 
which  he  prescribed  and  practised.  They  were  in* 
credibly  greats  and  such  as  may  render  it  proba- 
ble, that  this  impostor  died  the  death  of  the  trai*" 
tor  Judas,  that  he  hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  de^* 
spair^  as  christian  writers  have  affirmed.    Such 

/ 

♦  Vid.  Ep.  831,  in  Iren«um« 
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tiiies  as  these  ivould  not  ideserve  to  be  menttfoflfed^ 
if  they  did  no*  serw  to  fshtm  the  fanatici4  sfpirit 
#f  those  ages^,  add  to  laice  off  our  wonder  at  all 
the  heresies  that  arose  m  the  t^hristiati  charch,  by 
observing  how  easy  it  tvas  to  suppose  a  divine 
mission,  or  even  to  asswne  in  opinion  a  diritie  na- 
ture. The  appearance  of  false  prophets,  as  weH 
as  their  success  in  sedvcing,  bad  been  foretold; 
and  it  was  the  character  of  the  times,  which  tu^ 
couraged  one,  and  promoted  the  other. 

These  false  prophets  were  very  numeroirs,  awd  , 
their  success  very  various.  Bat  there  was  no  ar- 
ticle of  christian  faith  and  doetrine^  which  ad-- 
onitted  of  so  much  doubt  and  dispute,  as  the  di^ 
vinity  of  Christ  first,  and  his  rank  in  the  godhead 
afterward.  Cerinthus  denied  his  divine  tiature* 
Menander  asserted  that  he  was  a  true  man.  Sa^ 
turninus,  that  he  was  only  the  shadow  and  appear- 
ance of  a  man.  Basilides,  that  the  Christ  didnof 
suffer,  but  that  be  took  the  form  of  another^  of 
Siraoft  of  Cyrene,  I  think,  who  suffered  Hnder 
his  form,  while  be  stood  by  and  laeghed  at  liis  own 
supposed  erucifixion.  £biofi  maintained,  lite 
Menai^d^^  that  Chri^rt  ^was  a  mere  man,  the  sob 
of  Joseph.  In  calling  him  a  good  or  'a  just  inati> 
he  had  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  on  his  sidt,  wha 
calls 'him  so  in  one  placed  the  Acts,  andeveoi 
this  he 'did  not  want  J  but  in  denying  his  reslrrreb- 
tion  fidth  the  dead,  as  lie  did,  when  he  affirmad 
rtfat  the  body  of  Christ  remained  in  the  graven 
though  his  soul  went  to  Heaven,  he  had  this  great 
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aposlolical  authority  agaiu&t  him^.     In  ijiao,  and' 
to  jSU  u|i^  the  measure  of  heretical  phvonsy^  the 
Sethites  held,  that  the  saroe  peirson  had  been  Setb 
first,  ajDjdi  was  Jesus  afterward:  and  the  Ophitae^^ 
ai  thej  were  called,  that  he  bad  heen  the  serpent.' 
who  templed  Eve;   so  that  be,  who  redeemed' 
maakiad  by  his  blood,  bad  made  redemption  ne^ 
cessary  by  bis  wilesi  according  to  tliese   mad-» 
tnen.  ' 

That  there  were  no  madmen  at  the  same  timA: 
«mong  the  best  and  most  orthodox  Christiatis,  ii 
it  may.  be  said  with  trath  that  any  orthodox  be^ 
lief  was  settled  so  soon,  we  must  not  believe* 
There  were  many  such,  and  the  proofs  are  at  hand^ 
both  iti  their  writings,  and  much  tnore  in  the 
anecdotes  concerning  them.  But  that  which  de- 
serves our  particular  observation  is,  that  the  mad-? 
ttess  of  those  who  are  reputed  orthodox  never  ran 
io  bigby  as  it  did  after  the  orthodox  belief  on  this 
great  article  had  been  settled  ;  if  propositions,  thfi 
very  lernr»  of  which  are  sometime^  ambigdous 
and  soQfietitnes  quite  unintelligible,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  settled.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  this 
the  orthodox  fathers  held  such  language  about  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  a^  many  of  those  who  were 
reputed  heretieks  would  have  scrupled  modestly 
and  piously  to  have  used.  These  wprds,  the  Son 
of  God,  were  understood  figuratively,  I  presume^ 
and  not  literally,  in  the  ease  of  Foe,  who  assumed 
this  appellation  in  India  a  thousand  years  before 

Virum  probatum  k  Deo,  justum  h  morti^  smcitatum. 
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the  coming  of  Christ,  and  in  the  case  of  ZoFoastCFn  • 
nviio  assumed  it  in  Persia,  perhaps,  as  anciently* 
They  musl;  Rave  been  understood  even  thus  very 
fi^lsely,  in  both  those  cases.  fii!it  they  might  have 
been  so  understood,  with  some  propriety  of  figure, 
in  the  case  of  Christ,  who  was  at  least  the  Mes- 
^ah  promised  by*God,  foretold  by  the  prophets^ 
and  sent  in  due  time.  If  this  had  been  the  judg- 
meiit  of  the  church,  the  principal  difficultiea 
about  bis  incarnation  had  been  anticipated, 
as  they  were  by  the  Nestorians,  who  held,  thai 
there  were  two  persons,  and  not  two  natures 
only,  in  Christ,  and  who  denied  that  the  virgin 
was  the  mother  of  God.  JEfut  the  church  having 
determined  that  these  wqrds,  the  Son  of  God| 
should  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  it  is  asto- 
nishing to  consider  what  profanations  followed 
concerning  this  second  generation  of  the  Son ;  for 
the  fir$t  bad  been  before  all  worlds,  that  is,  from 
all  eternity.  Jhese  profanations,  collected  fron^ 
the  most  approved  writers  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Creeds  that  are  50  solemnly  recited  in 
christian  churches,  would  fill  a  volume.  I  shall 
mention  a  few  only,  which  they,  who  are  at  all 
conversant  in  the  writings  of  ancient  an(|  modera 
divines,  will  acknowledge  to  be  fairly  quoted. 

It  has  been  said  then  by  the  most  qrthodoz'f^y 
piously  and  reverently  too,  as  they  and  other  di-^ 
vines  assure  us,  ^^that  the  Father  having  cboseq 

f  Eras.  adv.  £p,  Lutberi. 
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the  son,  he  loved  her  as  his  spouse ;  he  em- 
ployed the  angel  Gabriel,  whom  he  made* his 
pronubus  or  paranymphus,  that  is,  his  bride- 
man,  to  procure  her  consent,    without  which 
*^  there  can  be  no  lawful  marriage ;  and  having 
"  obtained  it,  his  virtue  overshadowed  her,  which 
"  he  tempered  so  that  her  human  nature  might 
**  be  able  to.  support  the  divine  embracement.     In 
this  private  embracement  she  conceived,    the 
Holy  Spirit  flowing  into  her,    and  producing 
*'  the  effect  of  human   seed.     Thus   the  child 
f*  partook  of  the  two  natures  of  his  parents,  the 
*'  divine  nature  of  his  father,  and  the  human 
"  nature  of  hi«  mother."    In  such  gross  terms, 
and  under  such  gross  images,  has  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  been    explained.     The  words  of 
St.  Ambrose  are  too  obscene  to  be   translated. 
Take  them  in*Latin  therefore.  "  Non  enim,"  says 
this   modest  archbishop,    "  virilis   coitus  vulva? 
"  virginaiis  secreta  resemvit,  sed  immaculatum 
"  semen  inviolabili   utero   spiritus   sanctus    in- 
*^  fudit.**      St.    Austin   softens  the   terms,    and 
changes  the  image  a  little.     But  if  he  does  not 
appear  quite  so  obscene,  he  must  appear  at  least 
as  mad  as  the  others.    "  God  spoke  by  his  angel," 
says  this  saint,   **  and  the  virgin  was  got  with 
"  child  by  the  ear*."    There  were  those  who  as- 
serted, that  Christ  did  not  assume  his  body  in  the 

*  Deus  loquebatur  per  suum  angelum,  et  virgo  per  aurcm 
inipregQabatur. 
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virgin's  womb,  but  that  he  brought  it  from  Heaven, 
and  passed  through  her  as  water  passes  through 
a  pipe*.  They  were  called  hereticks  for  their 
pains,  and  yet  surely  that  doctrine  might  have 
been  sung  or  said  in  the  churches,  as  decently  and 
with  as  much  edification,  as  those  hymns  were, 
in  one  of  which  it  was  said;  that  the  virgin  con- 
ceived,  "  non  ex  virili  semine,  setl  mystico  spira- 
**  mine,"  and  in  the  other,  that  the  Word  or  Lo- 
gos entered  at,  her  ear,  **  et  exivii  per  aureaoi 
**  portam." 

Such  extravagant  and  profane  notions  and  ex- 
pressions, as  have  been  last  mentioned,  came  into 
fashion  chiefly  after  the  Nicaean  council,  which 
Constanline  thought  it  necessary  to  convene. 
How  ill  be  judged,  apd  how  ill  his  successors^ 
judged  on  similar  occasions,  long  and  woful  ex- 
perience has  manifested.  What  passed  before 
his  time  showed,  that  attempU  to  explain  divine 
mysteries  must  be  of  necessity  endless ;  and  what 
passed  in  and  after  his  time,  that  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, at  least  to  no  good  purpose,  to  impose 
any  authoriiped  definitions  of  them.  What  revela-? 
tion  leaves  a  mystery  must  remain  such  :  and 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity,  than  to  ima* 
gine  that  human  authority,  call  it  how  you  please, 
ought  to  determine,  or  will  determine,  to  submis- 
sion, those  who  think  that  such  definitions  are  not 
conformable  to  their  true  criterion,  which  is  the 
revelation    itself.      The  only  difference  is  thii^. 

f  Aug.  deTem.  Serm.  22t 
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TJie  men  who  dispute  and  wrangle  on  such  poiats 
98  these,  wherein  neither  morality  nor  good  go- 
vernment are  concerned,  cannot  do  much  hurt, 
if  they  are  left  to  dispute  and  wrangle  among 
tliemselves;  whereas  if  publick  authority  takef 
Xiotice  of  them  so  far  as  to  meddle  in  their  quar- 
rels, and  to  decide  any  way,  civil  disorders  arc 
sure  to  follow,  and  the  blood  of  nations  is  spilled 
in  wars  and  massacres,  to  extinguish  a  dame  which 
some  hot-headed  priest,  or  delirious  metaphysi- 
cian, Jbas  kindled,  and  which  it  does  not  extinguish 
pel  then 

What  revelation  leaves  a  mystery  must  remaia  • 
such  :  and  if  any  thing  was  ever  left  a  mystery, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  so.  Christ  had 
no  where  called  himself  God.  His  apostles  called 
him  Lord.*  Peter  had  once  declared  him  to  be  a 
man:  and  Paul,  preaching  to  the  Athenians^ 
speaks  of  him  rather  as  a  man  than  as  God* 
He  makes  no  mention  of  the  Son  of  God, 
nor  of  the  Holy  Ghast.  These  inconsistent 
writers  talk  often  a  different  lan^^ua^e  on  the 
same  subject,  and  contiadict  in  one  place  what 
they  have  said  in  another.  How  they  came 
to  do  80  in  this  case,  let  others  account  ;  but 
let  them  account  for  this  conduct  of  the  apos- 
tles better  than  the  greatest  ancient  and  mo-* 
dern  divines  have  done.  According  to  them 
Peter  was  afraid  of  scandalising  the  Jews.  Tba 
Jews  believed  one  God,  had  never  heard  of  tha 
JSpn;  nor  Holy  Ghost,  and  would  have  been  re* 

^  £fa».  ubi  sujpra* 
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volted  against  Christianity  more  than  they  were,  if 
they  had  heard  the  man,   whom  they  had  seen 
crucified   and    buried,    called  God.      Paul  was 
afraid  of  confirming  the  Gentiles  in  their  polythe- 
ism, by  preaching  to  them  that  Christ  was  God* 
The  prudence  of  this  method,  by  which  the  young 
in  Christ  were  fed  with  milk,  and  those  of  riper 
years  with  solid  food,  for  the  whole  mystery  was 
revealed  to  them,  has  been  extremely  applauded 
by  the  most  approved  doctors  of  the  church.     I 
am  unwilling,  however,  to  take  this  for  the  reason 
of  the  conduct,  which  the  two  apostles  held.     It 
savours  too  much  of  an  outward  and  inward  doc- 
trine, the  double  dealing  of  pagan  divines.     It 
seems  unworthy  of  men  commissioned'  by  Christ,  ' 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  able  to  enforce' 
all  they  taught  by  miracles.     It  bears  too  near  a 
resemblance  to   the  unrighteous  cunning  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  are  said  to  conceal  the  humiliation 
and  passion  of  the  Saviour  from  their  Neophites 
in  China.     But  whatever  reason  the  apostles  had 
for  it,  which  they  who  boast  to  be  their  successors 
have  no  right  to  determine,  this  was  their  con- 
duct.    The  divinity  of  the  Word  grew  by  slow 
degrees  ii)to  general  belief  among  Christians :  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  degrees  still  slower, 
and  the  coequality  and  consubstantiality  of  the 
three  hypostases  last  of  all.    It  fared  with  the  Son, 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  much  as  it  has 
fared  since  with  the  mother  of  God.     Strong  figu- 
rative expressions,  which  the  apostles  employed 
on  some,  which  other  doctors  and  saints  employ- 
ed on  all  occs^ions,  and  which  were  animated, 

doubtless 
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doubtless,  by  the  opposition  of  heathens,  Jew^; 
and  hereticks,  might  contribute  tp  exalt  the  §on 
at  the  expense  of  the  Father's  supremacy ;  as  we 
know  very  certainly,  that  by  such  means  and  on 
such  motives  as  these  the  virgin  acquired  the  title 
of  deipara,  to  whom,  if  she  is  not  a  goddess 
avowed  in  express  terms,  divine  honours  are  paid, 
and  her  intercession  is  implored  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  She  is  so  plainly  distinguished  from 
both,  that  her  intercession  with  either  carries  more , 
propriety  along  with  it,  than  the  intercession  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father ;  since  these  two  consub- 
stantial  persons  cannot  be  intelligibly  distinguish- 
ed from  one  another,  and  since  it  is  of  the  utmost 
absurdity  to  advance,  that  the  same  person  inter- 
cedes with  himself. 

What  has  been  said  will  appear  evidently  true, 
if  we  look  into  the  anecdotes  of  the  apostolical 
and  following  ages ;  or  if  we  consult,  with  due 
discernment,  those  who  have  made  them  their 
ptudy.  Many  of  the  primitive  Christians,  struck 
with  religious  awe,  had  a  very  reasonable  scruple 
of  using  any  appeflations,  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures.  Many  of  them  dared 
not  give  that  of  the  true  God  to  Christ,  before  the 
Nicsean  council,  nor  several  after  it :  and  even  the 
most  orthodox,  who  scrqpled  not  to  call  him  very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  when  the 
council  bad  pronounced,  were  still  afraid  to  give 
this  appellation  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nay  from 
the  time  that  the  Macedonians  were  condemned 
Booti  after  the  Arians^  in  another  council,  and  even 

to 
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to  this  hour,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not  been  deemed 
God  by  generation,  but  by  procession  or  spiration; 
that  is^  by  the  breathing  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  or  by  the  joiot  breathing  of  the  Father  aod 
the  Son ;  of  which  diiference  in  an  identity  of  na** 
turc  we  must  be  content  to  say  what  Erasmus 
said,  **  satis  est  credere."  In  short,  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  was  never  taught  explicitly 
find  positively  by  any  divine  authority.  It  was  a 
vague  opinion  in  heathen  theology,  which  in* 
fended  no  more,  perhaps,  than  to  personify  the 
Misdomand  goodness  of  the  supreme  omnipotent 
Being,  It  has  been  a  theological  dispute  in  all 
^ges  among  Christians,  and  the  precise  definition^ 
according  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  profess  that 
we  believe  it,  is  founded  on  authority  intirely  hu- 
inan,  and  therefore  undeniably  fallible^  imperial 
and  ecclesiastical  authority. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  decisions  in  favour  of  the 
second  and  third  hypostases  have  been  made  by 
councils  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
J  shall  only  sav,  the  question  is  begged  ridicu-^ 
lously,  when  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
(supposed  to  prove  the  very  point  in  dispute,  his 
divinity ;  and  that  they  therefore  must  have  no 
small  share  of  stupidity,  of  ignorance,  and  effron- 
tery, who  can  insist  on  such  an  answer  in  this 
age.  If  it  be  said  that  the  councils,  which  con^ 
demned  the  opinions  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  of 
^bellus,  of  Arius,  of  Photinus,'  and  of  other 
hereticks,  were  guided,  in  the  canons  they  made, 
'«Lud  the  anatliemas  they  pronojneed,  by  the  un-.' 

erring 
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erring  rule  of  Scripture  and  uniform  tradition  J  I 
shall  only  ask,  what  that  Scripiure  was?  It  was 
not  the  Old  Testament  most  surely  ;  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  allow,  that  this  Testament  contains 
any  notices  of  the  Trinity.     Was  it  the  New  Tes- 
tament? But  we  may  defy  the  ablest   chemist, 
that  ever  worked  on  those  materials,  to  extract 
from  thetn  such  a  trinity,  as   that  is  which  the 
christian   church  acknowledges.      Passages  that 
seem  favourable  to  it,  in  part,  may  be,  as  they 
have  been,  producedr     But  then  passages  that  are 
really  inconsistent  with  it,  in  the  whole,  may  be; 
as  they  have  been,  opposed  to  these  :  and  the  fa- 
mous adjective  homoiisios  will  not  be  found   con- 
secrated by  scripture  language :  though  even  this 
word  does  not  signify  very  determinatcly  what  it 
has  been  applied  to  signify,  if  identity  alone  be  the 
greatest,  and  similitude  but  a  less  unity,  as  the 
learned  say  *•     As  little  grounds  are  there,  in  any 
part  of  the  Kew  Testament,  even  in  the  Epistle* 
of  St.  Paul,    for  that  impudent  analysis   which 
school  divines  and  others  have  presumed  to  make 
of  the  Deity,  when  they  have  talked  so  much  non- 
sense about  processions  or  emanations,  persons, 
relations,  notions,  or  terms,  and  the  indwelling  oY 
these  divine  beings  in  one  another.    Certain  figu- 
rative and  vague  expressions,  of  which  there  are 
many,  have  been  picked  up  here  and  there,  and 
have  been  dragged  to  countenance,   if  that  was 

»  i-i— Gonsimilis   essentia.   Eras.     Identitas  maxima    «st 
•Ufiitas :  minor  unitas  est  simllitudo.     Mart.  Lexic. 
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possible,  such  opinions.  Theolo^  has  solemnized 
the  reveries  of  enthusiasm  in  many  instances. 
Let  me  quote  one  that  occurs  immediately  to  me. 
Ignatius,  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  was  brought  before  Trajan.  The  ernpe^* 
ror  inquired  who  he  was.  The  saint  answered, 
that  he  was  one  who  had  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  Son  of  God,  whom  he  carried  about  in 
his  breast ;  as  he  might  well  do,  since  it  was 
written,  *^  I  wnll  dwell  and  walk  in  them."  Tra- 
jan condemned  this  theophorus,  or  god-carrier,  to 
be  exposed  to  wild  beasts  at  Rome.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  make  any  applications  of 
this  story  to  what  I  have  said  of  enthusiasm  and 
theology.  Almost  daily  experience  will  make 
them  for  me. 

Not  only  the  Scriptures,  which  arc  come  down 
to  us,  are  very  far  from  being  vouchers  of  the 
trinity  we  prpfess  to  believe;  but  we  may  assure 
ourselves,  that  many  of  the  Scriptures  and  tradi- 
tions, that  obtained  credit  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  Christianity,  deposed  against  this  trinity.   Scrip- 
tures stood  in  opposition  to  scriptures,  and  tradi- 
tion was  not  uniform.    There  were  various  Gos- 
pels, and  various  epistles.     All  these  were  com- 
posed and  altered,  received  and  rejected,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  traditions,  and  the  diflferent 
systems  of  evangelical  history  and  doctrine,  that 
prevailed  in  different  places,  and  among  different 
persons.  Thus,  for  instance,  Epiphanius  owns,  that 
Sabellius,  who  denied  any  distinction  of  persons 
in  the  godhead,  took  his  doctrine  from  the  Gos- 
pel 
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pel  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  Socinians  of  our 
age  may  boast,  that  they  derive  their  pedigree 
from  Paul  of  Samosata,  a  great  bishop  of  the 
third  century.  This  century,  the  latter  part  of  it 
especially,  may  be  included  in  that  character 
ivhlch  Erasmus  gives  of  the  fourth,  and  which 
will  suit  some  others.  '*  It  was  matter  of  inge- , 
"  nuity  to  be  a  Christian.  Faith  was  rather  in 
'^  the  writings  than  in  the  minds  of  men :  and 
'^  there  were  almost  as  many  creeds  as  persons 
"  that  professed  Christianity."  The  disputes 
concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ  continued  from 
the  apostolical  days  to  these,  without  any  oecu- 
menical decision.  Then,  indeed,  there  was  one 
given  by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  which  did  not, 
however,  decide,  for  a  long  time,  nor  even  at  last 
by  Scripture  and  tradition,  but  by  dint  of  perse- 
cution, and  by  the  force  of  the  secular  arm. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  greatest  lights,  which 
appeared  in  the  christian  church  after  the  apostles, 
appeared  in  and  about  the  fourth  century  {  to  the 
end  of  which  century,  at  least,  I  think  that  we 
protestants  concur,  not  very  wisely,  with  you  pa- 
pists, in  reverencing  fathers  and  councils.  This 
judgment  I  shall  not  contradict,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  then  we  must  make  it 
more  impartially  than  it  is  generally  made.  For 
instance,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianze,  Chry- 
sostom,  Ambrosius,  Augustin,  Jerom,  were  men 
of  some  parts  and  learning,  with  extraordinary 
zeaL  But  so  were  Arius,  Eusebius  of  Nicome- 
dia,  the  other  Eusebius  of  C^area,  Photinu^ 

and 
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and  Macedonius.  That  such  men  as  these  ^houla 
be  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  th^  Trinity, 
cannot  seem  strange  to  any  person,  ^ho  consider^ 
the  nature  of  this  doctrine,  how  it  came  into  the 
church,  how  it  grew  up  there,  and  how  open  to  dis-» 
pute  it  remained  three  hundred  years  after  Christ 
To  believe  three  gods,  three  substances  essentia 
ally  different,  or  three  subsistencies,  as  they  wer6 
called  by  some,  in  the  godhead,  distinct  and  sub- 
ordinate, the  second  to  the  first,  and  the  third  to 
the  second,  was  not  hard  on  the  principles  of 
heathen  theology,  in  which  such  a  trinity  had 
been  taught.  But  on  the  principles  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  theology,  such  a  belief  could  not  he 
admitted  without  manifest  inconsistency;  and  it 
is  not  conceivable,  that  Philo  could  reconcile 
Plato  and  Moses,  when  he  talked  of  a  second 
god.  To  save  this  inconsistency,  and  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  all  appearance  of  polytheism, 
several  expedients  were  devised.  Some,  like  Sa* 
bellius  and  his  master  Noetus,  denied  a  distinc-' 
tionr  of  persons  in  the  godhead  :  so  that  God  the 
Father  was,  in  the  system  of  these  hereticks,  as 
it  is  said,  his  own  Son,  and  God  the  Son  his  own 
Father ;  nay  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  suffered  together  in  the  passion  and  persoQ 
t)f,  Christ,  since  they  were  but  one  person,  under 
three  notions  and  appellations.  Some,  like  Paul 
of  Samosata  before  the  Nicaean  council,  and  Pho* 
tinus,  at  that  time,  or  immediately  after  it,  main- 
tained, that  Jesus  was  called  the  Son  of  God  <m\j 
on  account  of  bis  sanctity;  that  the  word  do*- 
toended  onhin^,  and  then  returned  to  the  Father  ;* 

and 
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kfid  that  he  did  not  commence  the  Christ;  till  he 
had  been  baptised  in  the  Jordan* 

As  some  were  afraid  of  destroying  the  unity  by 
the  tri»ity,  others  were  afraid  of  destroying  the 
•trinity  by  the  unity.  Arius  thought  to  save  both, 
by  opposing  the  unitarians,  who  took  away  all 
distinction  of  persons,  and  the  trinitarians^  who 
held,  that  they  were  all  equal.  He  made  the  dis* 
tinction  of  persons  as  strong  as  he  could)  in  con« 
tradiction  to  the  former  ;  and  he  was  so  far  from 
acceding  to  the  latter,  that  he  denied  the  Son  to 
be  either  in  rank  or  nature  equal  to  the  Father, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  so  even  to  the  Son, 
Tlie  strict  trinitarians,  who  became  afterward 
the  sole  orthodox,  might  hold  the  Father  to  be 
alone  eternal  in  this  sense,  "  quod  careat  ori- 
gine;"  for  "  duae  personae  ab  ipso  sunt,  ipse  4 
"  nulla''  So  Hilarius  expressed  himself.  But 
be  and  the  rest  of  them  believed  an  eternal  ge- 
neration of  the  Son,  and  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  bad  no  beginning  in  time,  though  they 
bad  an  original  in  nature,  the  nature  of  the 
Father.  The  Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  denied 
this  community  of  nature,  held  the  Father  alone 
to  be  the  Supreme  God,  and  the  Son  to  be  the 
£r8t  of  all  creatures,  but  a  created  being.  If  this 
doctrine  had  become  orthodox,  as  it  did  very 
nearly,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Ni* 
csan  council,  the  Macedonians  would  have  form* 
ed  no  sect.  The  divinity  of  the  second  hypos- 
tasis failing,  that  of  the  third  would  haye  fallen 
of  course;  which  it  is  plain  that  Arius  saw,  whejk 
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he  ui^ed  nothing,  and  the  Nicaean  couikcil  added 
nothing  to  the  Creed  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  the  hereticks  of  those  days  were  so  afraid  of 
admitting  any  coequality  with  the  Supreme  Bein^ 
that  they  opposed  the  divinity  of  the  third  hypos^ 
tasisy  even  after  that  of  the  second  had  been 
established.  They  were  easily  defeated.  The 
fiame  sort  of  proof,  his  had  served  tn  one  dispute^ 
served  in  the  other:  and  though  the  orthodox 
themselves  distinguished  generation  from  process 
sion,  yet  the  Scripture  joining  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  so  often  together,  and  Christ  having 
ordered  baptism  to  be.  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ai^  well  as  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  con- 
firmed, aud  these  councils  employed^  very  wisely^ 
authority  instead  of  argument.  It  was  idopossi*- 
ble,  indeed,  to  show,  by  any  subtilty  Of  logick, 
that  this  doctrine  was  not  poly theistical ;  since 
the  admission  of  three  or  of  three  hundred  gocb 
is  equally  so.  There  remained,  therefore,  nothing 
to  be  done,  but  to  make  a  mystery  where  they 
found  none:  and  having  decreed,  that  there  ane 
three  gods,  to  de<;ree  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  but  one ;  for  so  the  Atbanasian  doctrine  must 
sound  to  every  man  who  iioes  not  cotnprehend,^ 
and  that  is  every  man  living  all  the  profound  me-* 
taphysicks  that  have  been  employed  to  distinguish 
iiway  the  apparent  contradiction,^  unless  he  gives^ 
ids  undterstandiog  up  to  a  jargon  of  words,  laind 
can  fancy  Jbe  believes  without  any  clear  and  diy 
stinct  ideas. 

In 
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ia  thie  manner  was  the  fundamental  clrticle  of 
i:hristianity  imposed  at  firnit,  without  a  plain  and 
harmonical  concurrence  of  ttiei  Scriptures^  or  of 
tradition ;  though  such  a  concurrence,  at  leasts 
was  necessary  to  make  it  a  revealed  doctrine,  and 
of  divine  obligation.  It  continues  to  be  imposed 
still :  and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  these  theological  attempts,  to  persuade 
mankind  that  three  distini:t  person^  in  the  godhead 
tnake  but  one  Go^^  have  induced  some  to  believe, 
that  t^e  is  no  God  at  all :  just  as  the  pre  ten- 
6ions  x)f  heathen  philosophers  to  Jkapwledge  really 
jduattainable  induced  several  to  assert,  that  there 
is  9Q  knowledge  at  all.  If  I  was  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Arianism,  it  would  be  a  part  of  ray  sub- 
ject toshowj  with  how  much  difficulty  the  ortho- 
dox idpctripe  prevailed  against  it;  how  it  revived 
pften  even  under  Constantine,  much  more  uiider 
90we  of  his  successors ;  and  was,  at  last,  drowned 
in  the  blood  of  those  who  professed  it.  The  Atha- 
nasians  and  the  Arians  were,  in  so,me  respects, 
like  the  Prasini  and  the  Veneti.  The  principal 
difierjence  between  the  first  was  in  the  words  they 
Qsed^  and  between  the  last  in  the  colours  th)^ 
wore.  Neither  the  divines^  nor  the  chariot  dri- 
vers,  were  left  to  contend  by  themselves  in  the 
sphotols,  and  in  the  circus.  Men,  women,  chil- 
dren, all  the  world,  took  part  on  one  side  or  the 
Other*  The  state  was  disordered  by  thd  circen- 
sian,  and  the  church  and  the  state  both  by  the 
fiynodical  contests.  The  civil  power,  which  should 
havepat  b^th  down>  kept  both  up:  and  magistrates 
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were  as  partial  in  one  case,  and  as  bigot  in  thtf 
other,  as  the  volgar.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that 
the  comparison  would  hold  in  ohe  circun>5tance 
more ;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Prasim 
and  the  Veneti  were  both  abolished. 


SECT.    XXX. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  Athanasrus  and  of 
Arius  are  come  to  us  in  the  writings  of  the  former, 
and  those  of  the  same  party,  and,  therefore,  hiay 
be  deemed  extremely  partial,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely violent :  and  yet  very  little  sagacity  is  ne- 
cessary to  discover,  even  in  them,  that  the  saint 
bad  less  moderation,  and  not  less  ambition,  thaa 
the  hereticfc;  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  as 
much  as  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia;  and  that  he  was 
one  of  those  churchmen,  whom  pride  and  obsti- 
tiacy  of  temper,  under  the  name  of  zeal,  render 
equally  fit  to  persecute,  and  to  bear  persecution. 
The  authority  of  the  persons,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  this  dispute,  deserves,  in  a  word,  no  con- 
sideration. But  as  the  Athanasian  doctrine  was 
confirmed  by  the  first  and  all  other  councils,  ex- 
cept a  very  few,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  what 
regar^  these  councils  deserve.  Now  as  to  that, 
we  may  say  boldly,  because  we  can  prove  invin- 
cibly, that  they  deserve  none ;  whether  w^e  judge 
of  them  analogously  to  those  that  have  been  held 
in  our  time,  or  near  it,  or  whether  we  judge  of 
these  primitive  councils  by  what  we  know  of  khein 
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from  contemporary,  and  the  most  orthodox  au- 
thority. 

The  first  attempt  to  silence  Arius,  and  to  con- 
demn his  doctrine,  was  in  a  provincial  council 
held  at  Alexandria.  The  letters  Osius  carried 
thither  from  Constantine  seemed  calculated  rather 
to  compose  and  reconcile,  than  to  animate  and 
condemn.  This  was  certainly  the  aim  of  £use- 
bius  of  Nicomedia,  in  whom  Constantine  had 
much  confidence,  that  of  the  emperor  himself, 
and  not  improbably  that  of  Osius  too.  ^  This 
council  bad  not  been  unanimous  in  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  nothing  had  been  formally  decided 
against  Arius  in  it.  But  yet  I  think,  that  the 
terms,  which  made  so  much  noise  in  the  Nicsean 
council  afterward,  were  employed  in  this;  the 
terms  I  mean  of  one  nature  or  substance,  and 
three  persons  or  subsistencies ;  for  it  was  grown 
to  be  a  point  of  honour  among  most  of  the  pre* 
lates  and  great  men  of  the  church,  not  to  suffer 
that  the  founder  of  their  religion  should  pass  for 
any  thing  less  than  a  God,  even  the  Supreme  God. 
This  circumstance  might  encourage  Alexander, 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  or  rather  his  prompter 
Athanasius ;  and  Arius  might  think  it  a  victory 
not  to  be  soon  defeated,  He  might  think,  that  if 
his  doctrine  could  stand  the  first  brunt  of  oppo* 
sition,  it  had  as  fair  a  chance  of  becoming  ortho- 
dox as  the  other.  Thus  the  dispute  continued, 
and  the  disorders  occasioned  by  it  at  Alexandria, 
virhere  it  was  carried  on  with  open  violence.  It 
spread ;  it  gained  the  court.    The  influence  of  the 
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dergy  on  private  codscienccf^  arid  the  influence  of 
private  conscience  on  publjck  tranquillity,  begai| 
to  shbvr  themdelves  in  a  dangerous  manner.  Con- 
stantine  saw,  and  apprehended  the  Consequences^ 
To  prevent  them,  he  resolved  to  call  together  a 
general  council,  and  to  preside  in  it ;  for  so  irt 
efFect  he  did.  He  flattered  himself,  that  an  ec* 
jblesiastjcal  dispute  would  be  best  determined  in 
-an  ecclesiastical  assembly  ;  and  that  a  parcel  of 
wrangling  priests  would  be  silenced  by  a  synod,  re- 
presentative of  their  whole  order.  He  resolved 
to  support  their  decrees,  whatever  they  should 
be;  about  which  it  is  plain  enough,  both  by  thd 
language  and  the  condiict  he  held,  ths^t  be  wm 
much  less  splid tons,  than  he  was  to  have  any  det 
pision  that  ihight  piit  an  end  to  the  dispute :  for 
ivbich  purpose  there  is  room  to  sqspect,  that  he 
%ook,  among  others,  one  method,  rather  political 
than  fair.  I  say,  th^t  there  is  room  to  suspect 
this.  I  dare  90,y  no  mpfe  in  pppositipti  to  that 
profusion  pf  learning,  which  has  beeq  employed 
to  defend  the  first  Nicaean  cpuncil,  and  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  that  was  settled  in,  it  to 
be  an  oecumenical  decision.  Mr.  Selden  published 
in  Latin,  from  an  Arabian  manuscript,  the  anti- 
quities of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  written  by 
Eutychius,  a  famous  patriarch  of  thatchqrcb,  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  Now  this  author 
having  given  a  list  of  these  patriarchs,  from  Ha- 
narias  a  cobler,  who  was  the  first  of  them,  down 
fo  Alexander,  who  was  the  eighteenth,  relates, 
th^t  Constantine  summoned  a  council  at  Nicaea,  to 
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^termine  the  dispute  between  this  patriarch  and 
Arius.  The  council  consisted,  he  says,  of  two 
thousand  and  forty-ei^t,  whereof  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ.  The  rest  were  divided  by  a  great 
number  of  different  opinions,  ^'  sententiarum  dis^- 
''  crimine  multiplici ;"  they  could  not  agree  among 
themselves,  but  they  all  opposed  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen*  Selden  produces  two  authorities 
more,  to  confirm  that  of  Eutychius :  the  autho- 
rity of  Joseph,  an  Egyptian  presbyter,  in  his  pre- 
face to  a  version  of  the  councils  into  Arabick,  from 
ancient  christian  monuments;  and  that  of  Ismael 
l\m  Ali,  a  Mahometan  historian  of  reputation. 
They  speak  to  the  same  effect :  and  W  the  con^^ 
current  testimony  of  all  three  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  was  not  that  of  the  whole 
eoqocil,  nor  of  a  majority  of  the  fathers.  It 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  profession  of  faith 
drawn  up  by  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  for  the  em- 
peror, '*  quam  descripserat  ei  episc.  Hierosoly- 
^*  mit ;"  the  emperor  had  it  read  in  the  synod : 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  approved  it  out  of  the 
whole  number :  these  were  unanimous,  the  rest 
could  agree  in  nothing,  "  nee  inter  se  Concordes, 
'*  n^c  in  fide  su&."  It  was  necessary  to  the  de- 
^ign  of  Constantine,  therefore,  that  the  decision 
of  a  party  in  the  council  should  pass  for  an  cacu- 
Hienical  decision.  On  the  whole,  there  is  room  for 
the  suspicion  I  have  mentioned ;  for  if  it  should 
be  objected,  that  these  testitiionies  were  given 
some  centuries  after  the  events  happened,   the 
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same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  most  appro* 
Ted  of  Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  Chridtiai>» 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  sacred  and  profane  aniK 
quities,  as  Mr.  Selden  observes,  Eutychius  and 
Joseph  were  learned  antiquaries ;  they  were  both 
orthodox.  They  wanted  no  materials,  and  their, 
bias  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Nicsean  council* 
Eutychius  declares  his  approbation  of  the  doc  . 
trine,  and  Joseph  compares  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  to  the  angels  for  their  excellency,  and 
to  the  stars  for  their  splendour.  The  prejudices  of 
these  men  were  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  and  coua«* 
cil,  to  both  of  which  the  Mahometan  historiaa 
must  have  been  very  indififerent:  and,  in  thisparji^ 
ticular  respect,  his  testimony  may  be  deemed  more 
credible  than  that  either  of  Athanasius,  pr  of 
Arius,  would  be''*. 

If  Constantine  flattered  himself,  that  this  expe^ 
dient  would  impose  a  uniform  belief,  the  event 
showed,  that  he  was  much  deceived.  Such  dis<r 
pute^  are  in  their  nature  not  determinable  ;  aQ4 
^11  attempts  to  determine  them  by  dogmatical  de- 
pisions  are  palliative. reme^lies^  of  as  bad  conse^ 

*  N.  B»  Since  I  have  mentioned  Mahometan  testimoniey 
poncerning  the  establishment  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  may 
I  not  b^  ^llowed  to  observe,  that  this  doctrine  gives  the  Ma- 
hometans lis  much  reason  to 'say,  that  the  revelation  which 
Mahomet  published  was  necessary  to  establish  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  which  Qbn^ 
tianity  h^d  introduced,  as  Christians  have  to,  insist,  tl\at  the 
revelation  yi;hich  Christ  published  a  few  centuries  before  waA* 
necessary,  to  establish  the  unity  of  the  godhead  against  Pagai^ 
polytheism?-  ■   r  • 
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qnence  as  no  decision  at  all,  and  of  worse,  when  a 
submission  to  them  is  enacted  hy  fraud,  or  force 
and  violence.  He  was  not  yet  acquainted  with 
the  pertinacions  spirit  of  the  clerg}',  who  never 
gave  up  a  point  which  ambition  or  interest,  en- 
thusiasm or  humour  has  made  any  of  them  ad- 
vance; though  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  the 
lives  of  millions  be  at  stake,  in  a  quarrel  that 
concerns  neither  natural  religion,  nor  even  the  es- 
sentials of  revealed  religion.  Experience  soon 
informed  him  better;  for  though  Arianism  was 
oendemned^  and  the  reverend  fathers  racked  their 
brains  to  find  out  words,  that  might  establish  not 
a  similitude  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  but  a  same- 
nessand  consubstantiality  with  him,  nay,  though 
the  chiefs  of  the  sect  seemed  to  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  council,  like  the  bishops  of  Nico- 
media  and  Caesarea,  yet  the  Arians  wereArians 
stilU  Tiiey  seemed  to  submit  to  it ;  but  in  truth 
they  submitted  to  that  of  the  emperor,  who  would 
have  a  decision  at  any  rate.  The  council  made 
1)0  converts.  He  made  some  hypocrites,  who 
answered  his  purpose  enough,  by  playing  with 
words  so  dexterously,  as  to  adopt  Atbanasiaa 
terms  and  retain  Arian  opinions. 

How  should  the  authority  of  this  council  have 
any  weight  with  those  who  thought  like  Arius,  when 
it  had  none  with  those  who  thought  like  Athana- 
^ius?  And  it  had  none  ev^n  with  the  very  best  of 
thesfB.  J^fotwithstanding  the  zeal  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  for  the  Nicaean  doctrine,  it  is  evi- 
(lent  tb^t  it  bad  none  with  bim.     He  maintained 
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bis  opinions  as  independently  of  this  council,  to 
which  they  were  conformable,  as  Arius  could 
maintain  his,  that  stood  in  direct  opposition  to 
it  How  else  can  we  account  for  what  he  says  ia 
a  letter  to  Procopius  r  I  am  determined,"  says 
the  saint,  speaking  of  councils,  ^*  to  avoid  all 
*'  such  assemblies  for  the  future."  He  declares 
that  he  ^'  had  not  seen  any  council,  whose  con- 
'^  elusion  had  been  happy,  nor  who  had  done 
'^  more  to  cure,  than  to  increase  and  aggravate 
'^  evils."  He  speaks  in  other  places  to  the  sam^ 
effect.  But  what  he  says  in  his  book  about  bi* 
shops,  to  whose  characters  b^  was  much  less  fa- 
vourable, though  he  was  a  bishop,  than  St.  Jerooj 
was  to  their  order,  and  what  he  says  in  some  of  bis 
orations  or  sermons,  particularly  in  his  farewd 
sermon,  when  he  quitted  his  bishoprick,  and  retire^ 
to  his  solitude,  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
and  show  how  impossible  it  was,  that  a  council 
could  be  assembled  in  this  famous  fourth  century, 
when  so  many  important  articles  of  faith  were 
settled,  that  deserved  any  more  regard  than  that 
of  Trent.  Men  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  dig^ 
jiity  too  easily,  he  says,  without  regard  to  their 
morals,  and  without  any  other  merit  than  a  great 
desire  to  be  bishops.  The  ignorance  of  tliese, 
however,  was  the  least  evil ;  for  there  were  others 
who  became  the  *'  ludibria,"  maygames  of  life, 
indifferent  about  the  faith,  and  ready  to  t^ke  any 
side,  followers  of  the  modes  and  customs  of  tb^ 
timeSj  not  of  the  laws  of  God.  Lions  to  their 
inferiors,  butfawuingdogs  to  the^reat.     He  cpn- 

linues. 
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tinues*  When  they  have  nothing  else  to  boast, 
they  boast  of  their  very  iniquity.  This  is  that 
mystery  of  iniquity,  which  has  overspread  almost 
the  whole  vi^orld.  He  describes  some  of  these 
pastors  of  the  church  indulging  themselves  in  all 
the  effeminate  luxury  of  the  age,  and  patrons  of 
their  own  vices  in  the  vices  of  others,  giving 
others  leave  to  sin,  that  they  might  sin  with  greater 
licence  themselves.  He  paints,  in  a  sort  of  con- 
trast with  these,  some  who  put  off  their  brass  for 
gold,  who  wore  long  beards,  solemn  countenances, 
and  modest  habits;  whose  heads  were  reclined, 
their  walk  and  gesture  as  composed,  as  their  mien 
and  their  voice  soft  and  gentle,  "  vocem  perte- 
^*  nuem."  They  affected  wisdom  in  all  their  out- 
ward air,  but  they  had  none  in  their  minds,  where 
jt  should  principally  reside.  He  ^compares  the 
tioise  and  confusion  of  their  assemblies  to  those 
of  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  He  complains,  that 
they  were  iniquitous  and  absurd  judges  of  things; 
^'  iniqui  et  absurdi  rerum  judices."  That  names 
directed  their  hatred  and  their  friendship;  and 
ihat  (bey  did  not  blush  to  contradict  themselves 
before  the  same  auditory.  In  short,  he  congra- 
tulates himself,  that  he  should  sit  no  longer  among 
thosie  cranes  and  geese.  He  leaves  them  to  their 
thrones  and  tyranny.  He  bids  them  be  insolent 
by  themselves.  He  bids  them  adieu.  "  Valete, 
"  pergite.  Ego  me  ad  Deum  conyertam,"  says 
the  saint. 

I  might  collect  many  more  anecdotes  like  these 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory,  and  might 
strengthen  them  too  by  other  orthodox  authori- 

tiesj 
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ties,  both  before  and  after  his  time  ;  by  that  of 
Su  Cyprian,  for  instance,  who  wrole  about  a  cen- 
tury before,  as  high  an  opinion  as  he  entertained 
and  propagated  of  bishops,  and  of  the  whole  Co* 
clesiastical  order ;  and  by  that  of  Sulpitius  Se*^ 
veru%  who  wrote  about  a  century  after  his  time. 
I  wiil  quote  the  last  particularly,  because  it  oc^ 
curs  to  my  memory,  as  I  am  writing,  and  is  very 
short.  Sulpitius  Severus,  a  zealous  Christian,  of 
the  fifth  century,  says,  that  in  his  time,  the  besi 
of  thie  clergy**^,  those  who  did  not  addict  them- 
selves 

*  Though  I  have  not  quoted  St.  Cypruin  as  particularly  as 
I  have  quoted  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  in  the  tpxt,  it  may 
be  proper  to  do  so  in  this  note,  that  you  may  see  the  character 
of  the  Christians,  and  even  of  the  martyrs  or  confessors  of  the 
third  century,  as  full  as  you  have  seen  that  of  the  bishops  slIuA. 
councils  of  the  fourth  century.  St.  Cyprian  then  speaks  to  this 
purpose^  in  his  book  '^  De  Lapsis  :*'  that  the  Christians  of  his 
age  were  given  up  to  insatiable  avarice ;  that  the  clergy  were 
unsound  in  their  faith,  and  licentious  in  their  manners }  that 
the  men  were  effeminate,  and  disgraced  their  beards ;  that  the 
vomen  were  coquet  and  lewd;  for  he  accuses  them  here  (rf 
prostituting  their  members*,  that  is,  the  members  of  Christ  to 
the  Gentiles ;  and,  somewhere  else,  of  lying  with  the  christian 
priests.  He  says,  that  not  only  rash  swearing,  but  perjury^ 
insolent  contempt  of  their  superioi;^,  poisonous  malice,  and  ob-  , 
stinate  hatred,  prevailed  among  the  generality  of  Christians. 
He  says,  in  particular,  that  many  bishops,  despising  their  kely 
function,  were  taken  up  with  secular  affairs :  that  they  deserted 
their  flocks,  wandered  into  the  provinces  of  others,  traded,  ej^- 
ercised  usury,  got  fraudulently  into  the  possession  of  estates,  to 

which 
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selves  to  trade  and  usury,  nor  live  in  fine  houses, 
nor  attend  to  the  improvement  of  their  great  es- 
tates^ did  §omeihing  worse;  that  they  waited  for 

• 

which  they  had  no  right,  grew  rich,  and  left  the  poor  to  starve* 
Such  was  the  purity  of  an  age  famous  for  martyrs  and  ccnies* 
sors,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  the  greatest  dissolution  of  mao* 
ners.  Nay,  even  confessors  themselves  fell  into  the  samedisso* 
lution,  and  were  guilty  of  the  most  abominable  crimes, "  fraudes, 
•tupra,  et  adulteria,'*  as  the  saint  assures  us,  in  his  famous 
and  favourite  book,  **  De  Unitate  Ecclesi««''  He  adds,  that 
injustice,  insolence,.and  perfidy,  might  be  learned  of  these  con* 
fessors,  and  be  cautions  Christians  against  following  their  ex* 

amples,  "  nemo de   confessoris    moribus  discat/'     Such 

was  the  clerical  order,  such  were  those  martyrs  or  confessors^ 
who  obtained  by  their  sufferings  the  greatest  fame  and  authority 
in  the  church,  at  a  time  when  many  articles  of  faith  were  de* 
termined,  and  many  more  were  on  the  point  of  being  deter* 
mined  in  the  next  century.  As  little  credit  as  Cyprian  may  de* 
serve  in  other  cases,  he  deserves  much  in  this ;  for  he  advances 
nothing  improbable,  nothing  which  must  not  have  been  of  pub* 
lick  notoriety  when  he  wrote.  It  may  seem  strange,  indeed, 
that  so  great  a  stickler  as  he  was,  for  episcopal  dignity  and  au* 
thority,  and  for  the  preeminence  of  the  religious  over  the  civil 
society,  should  transmit  such  a  character  of  them  to  posterity. 
But  this  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  assuming,  for  [ 
grow  very  apt  to  assume,  by  conversing  so  much  with  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  who  assume  much  oftener  than  they  prove,  thai 
die  saint  applied  to  every  bishop  especially,  and  e\'en  to  every 
priest,  what  modern  divines  applied  to  the  pope,  when  they 
maintained,  in  the  case  of  Julius  the  Second,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  no  vices  whatever  could  degrade 
this  dignity,  nor  lessen  this  authority,  unless  there  was  a  suspi- 
cion of  heresy^. 


*  Vid.  Guicciardin,  at  the  end  of  his  ninth  book. 
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presents  which  were  made  to  them,  and  disgraced 
the  dignity  of  their  ministry  by  a  venal  sanctity, 
and  by  the  price  they  set  on  the  exercise  of  it* 
These  complaints  were  not  arrows  shot  in  the  dark. 
All  of  them  were  published  at  the  time.  Some  of 
the  keenest  were  so  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  whole  court  and  people  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia.  They  are  more 
than  sufficient,  therefore,  to  take  away  all  that 
respect  for  councils,  even  for  the  Nicaean,  wliicti 
has  been  sounded  so  high  by  divines  in  all  ages, 
from  the  fourth  downward.  They  may  serve 
likewise  to  take  o(F  our  wonder  at  all  the  revolu- 
tions ;  to  which  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trir 
nity  was  exposed,  in  an  age  when  councils  x^ontra^* 
dieted  councils ;  when  four  or  five  hundred  fathers 
of  the  church,  for  I  think  there  was  so  many  at 
Rimini,  to  say  nothing  of  the  council  of  Seleucia^^ 
and  others,  could  prevaricate  about  a  doctrine  so 
lately  established,  and  when  Arianism  could  revive 
in  this  short  space  of  time,  so  much  as  to  make 
one  orthodox  doctor  *  complain,  that  except  a 
few,  who  were  of  his  party  you  may  be  sure,  all 
the  rest  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia  had  not  the 
true  knowledge  of  God ;  and  another  f,  that  the 
world  was  surprised  to  find  itself  Arian.  ^'  Mi« 
^*  ratus  est  orbis  se  esse  Arianum  :'*  in  short; 
when  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  ^^  gens  iini- 
**  gera,"  the  surplicewearing  crowd,^  but  Liberius^ 
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the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  great  column  of 
orthodoxy,  Osius,  became  fautors  of  the  Arian& 

The  truth  is,  that  whether  laymen  came  into 
these  synods  or  not,  as  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen 
complains  bitterly  that  they  did,  the  spirit  of  the 
court  was  the  spirit  that  directed  the  determina* 
lions  of  councils.  A  succession  of  princes  like 
Valens  would  have  made  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire Arian.  A  succession  of  princes  like  Julian 
oiight  have  made  it  pagan  again.  But  a  succes* 
fiion  of  princes  like  Theodosius,  like  him^  at  least; 
in  bis  religious  character,  banished  Arianism  to 
the  Goths,  among  whom  it  was  at  last  extinguished 
by  Recaredus  in  Spain,  though  not  by  means  as 
gentle  as  Mariana  would  insinuate.  If  Christian- 
ity was  not  propagated,  as  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met was^  yet  it  is  true  to  say,  that  the  system  of 
christian  theology,  which  has  passed  for  the  chris^ 
tian  religion  ever  since,  and  has  done  so  much  hurt 
iinder  that  notion,  was  established  by  the  sword, 
and  by  every  kind  of  persecution. 

The  orthodox  opinion  concerning  the  divinity* 
of  Jesus  had  two  advantages  over  the  other,  which 
could  not,  as  I  think  they  did  not,  fail  to  produce 
great  effects  on  all  those  who  were  zealously  af^ 
€ecled  to  christiadity,  or  who  desired  for  any  rea- 
son, religious  or  political,  to  maintain  the  fervour 
of  others.  The  first  of  these  advantages  was 
this*  The  orthodox  behef  gave  a  greater  lustre 
tx)  Christianity.  If  the  other  came  more  nearly  to 
the  truth,  and  contradicted  human  reason  less, 
yet  this  held  out  more  of  the  marvellous :  and 

the 
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the  marvellous,  in  matters  of  religion,  that  is  pt€* 
Bumed  to  be  revealed,  will  impose  and  afiect 
more  than  truth  and  reason.  This  was  ati  advaa** 
tage»  which  the  ablest  of  the  fathers  saw  and  im^* 
proved;  and  therefore  some  of  them  always  main* 
tained  it  with  a  zeal,  which  would  have  beeii  called 
heretical  obstinacy,  if  they  had  liot  happened  to 
be  declared  orthodox  at  last,  against  those  ^ho 
were  willing  to  soften  certain  terms,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  union ;  and  they  preferred  td  both  thes6 
the  keeping  it  intire.  They  succeeded.  They- 
took  every  other  advantage,  that  the  course  of 
events  offered,  or  intrigue  could  procure ;  they 
improved  them  all  by  this,  and  they  transmitted. 
to  posterity  the  orthodox  doctrine,  after  many 
struggles. 

Every  able  man  saw  and  improved  this  advan* 
tage;  but  the  other  was  of  a  nature  to  make  it* 
self  felt  by  every  man  who  embraced  Christianity, 
for  it  proceeded  from  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart.  That  the  Supreme  Being  should  send  an 
inferior  being,  who  was  for  that  reason  called  his 
Son,  to  redeem  mankind,  and  to  give  them  a  more 
perfect  law,  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  satisfy 
divine  justice,  that  required,  according  to  them, 
a  victim  to  be  offered  up;  and  even  an  honour 
more  than  sufficient  done  to  creatures,  whom  h* 
had  placed  in  the  lowest  rank  of  intelligent 
beings  and  moral  agents*  But  that  he  should 
send  his  Son,  who  was  consubstantial  with  him- 
self, in  glory  equal,  in  majesty  coeternal,  to  fulfil 
such  purposes  as  tbese^  might  be  thought  such  li 

mark 
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rSkrk  of  favour  and  predilection,  as  raised  the 
sons  of  men  to  a  much  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of 
being.  Agreeably  to  this  notion,  we  find  that  the 
angel  in  the  Apocalypse  would  not  suffer  St.  John 
to  adore  him,  but  declared  himself  a  fellow  ser- 
vant to  the  Evangelist,  and  to  all  those  who  had 
the  testimony  of  Jesus*.  This  respect  was  not 
shown  eveA  to  Abraham,  nor  Daniel,  before  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  man^ 
which  is  a  mystery  which  the  angels  acknowledge 
Und  reverencef.  They  acknowledge  it,  and  by 
that  they  acknowledge  the  dignity  of  the  humaa 
nature.  Thus  far  Erasmus^  carries  the  observa- 
tion. But  a  right  reverend  archbishop  ||  of  our 
church  carries  it  much  farther,  at  the  close  of  one 
of  his  sermons,  where  he  observes  very  patheti- 
cally, that  when  the  angels  fell,  God  left  them  in 
their  faffen  state ;  but  when  man  fell,  he  sent  his 
Son,  his  only  begotten,  his  dearly  beloved  Son,  to 
redeem  the  race  by  his  sufferings  and  passion.  One 
of  these  divines  raised  us  to  an  equality  with  the 
angels,  the  other  to  a  superiority  over  them. 
'  There  are  a  multitude  of  other  instances,  ready^ 
to  be  brought,  wherein  fathers  of  the  church  and 
councils  have  imposed  their  own  imaginations,  and^ 
perhaps,  their  mistakes,   for  revealed  doctrines 


*  Vide  ne  feceris,  conservus  tuus  sum,  et  fratrum  tuoruia 
babentium  testimonium  Jesu.    Apoc.  c.  xix. 

+  — — —  In  quem  dcsiderent  angeli  prospicere.     St.  Peter, 
1  £p.  c  1. 

i  Catechest  6.  ||  Tillotsoxw 
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and  divine  truths,  cursing  and  persecuting  all  tbosat:* 
ivho  dissented  from  them.  These  instances  do  not: 
fall  within  the  bounds  I  have  set  to  myself.  OtiQ. 
of  them,  however,  shall  be  just  mentioned,  be^: 
cause  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
and  the  cause  of  much  disorder  in  many  countries^ 
and  is  so  at  this  time  in  France.  Our  country- 
man, Pelagius,  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  was  called  the  Britannick  serr 
pent.  His  first  antagonist  was  the  surly,  foul*? 
mouthed  controversist  Jerom :  his  greatest  waa 
Austin.  He  was  condemned  by  councils,  and  ex- 
.  communicated  by  popes.  But  he  was  a  great  ge« 
tiius,  a  great  divine,  and  a  great  philosopher  j 
and  if  he  was  too  much  of  a  Stoician  in  his  the^ 
ology,  he  might  have  reproached  those  who  o{h. 
posed  him,  Su  Austin  particularly,  for  mingling 
too  much  Platonism  in  theirs.  The  prindpal  ob-* 
jection  to  his  doctrine  was,  that  he  ascribed  to0 
much  to  freewill,  and  nothing  to  grace.  But  it 
may  be,  that  if  he  magnified  too  highly  the  suflEin 
ciency  of  one,  he  extenuated,  rather  than  rejec'^ 
ted,  the  use  and  efficacy  of  the  other.  The  semi- 
pelagians,  at  least,  who  dissented  from  the  African 
bishop  about  predestination  and  grace^  avoided 
the  extreme  into  which  Pelagius  was  under* 
stood  to  go,  and  maintained  a  necessary  con- 
currence of  freewill  and  grace ;  by  which  they 
avoided  the  absurd  circular  reasoning  of  those^ 
who  make  faith  necessary  to  obtain  grace,  and 
grace  necessary  to  produce  faith.  Man  was  t^ 
cooperate  with  God  in  their  theology^  and  salva- 
tion 
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tion  ykta  opeti  to  all  who  did  so.     This  doctrine 
appears  moderate,  reasonable,  lind  no  way  re- 
pugtiant  to  the  ideas  of  diviile  justice  and  good- 
ness; whereas,  that  of  ah  absolute  predestina- 
tion, of  election  and  reprobation,  is  scatidalously 
ao.    A  Jew  accustomed  to  believe  that  God  had 
chosen  one  nation  to  be  his  peculiarly,  and  exclu- 
sively of  all  others,  might  fall  easily  into  an  opi- 
nion, that  a  divine  partiality  for  particiilar  men 
had  succeeded,  and  taken  the  place  of  a  divine 
partiality  for  a  particular  nation.     But  it  has  been, 
and  it  must  be  always,  very  impolitick  in  divines 
10  fix  such  blasphemy  on  the  gtreat  master  of  their 
artificial  theology,  if  St.  Paul  may  be  understood 
Baturally  and  coherently  in  another  sense.    The 
apostle  meaned,  as  Locke  '^  explains  his  meaning, 
not  very  naturally,  perhaps,  nor  coherently,  to  as- 
sert the  right  which  God  has  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  Earth,  to  raise  and  to  favour  one,  to  de^- 
press  and  reject  another,  according  to  his  good 
pleasure^  and  the  impenetrable  secrets  of  his  pro- 
Tidehce.    The  Jews  were  rejected  nationally,  be* 
cause  they  refused  nationally  to  receive  the  Mes^ 
siafa.     But  those  of  them  who  received  him  were 
not  included  in  this  rejection.  He  had  chosen  them 
nationally,  by  virtue  of  his  sovereignty;    By  vir<* 
tue  of  the  same,  he  had  rejected  them  nationally 
likewise:  but  of  personal  election  or  rejection 
among  those  who  embraced  Christianity,   and  so 
became  the  people  of  God  instead  of  the  Jews^ 

*  Vid.  Locke,  in  his  Paraph*  and  notes,  7* 
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the  apostle  bad  no  intention  to  speak,  if  this  ex^ 
positor  guesses  well.  Thus  indeed  we  must  unr 
derstandSt.  Paul,  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  a  little 
"to  common  sense*,  to  common  equity,  and  to  such 
notions  of  the  divine  perfections  as  it  would  be 
much  more  impious  to  disbelieve,  than  to  disbe-^ 
lieve  him.  But  St.  Austin  thought  fit  to  under* 
stand  him  otherwise,  and  to  believe  the  apostle 
according  to  his  own  interpretatioQ  of  some  pas- 
sages, in  defiance  of  common  sense,  commoo 
equity,  and  true  theism.  St.  Aus^tin,  whom  other 
fathers  and  councils  have  followed,  St.  Luther, 
St.  Calvin,  and  St.  Jansenius,  have  supposed  a 
mystery  where  tliere  is  none,  except  in  the  styln 
of  a  writer,  the  least  precise  and  clear  that  ever 


*  I  say  alittle ;  because  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  Mn 
Locke  asserts,  on<  this  occasion,  that  God  proceeds  to  favour  of 
reject  nations  arbitrarily,,  and  by  the  right  of  his  sovereignty 
alone,  without  any  regard  to  their  moral  character,  he  prosti* 
tuterstill,  in  some  degree,  that  of  God  himself,  and  sacrifices  a 
jgrcat  deal:  too  DthA^  to  his  respect  for  St.  Paul.   'In  order  to 
coften  the  absurdity  of  the  apostle,  who  mcaned,  as  it  appcaii 
plainly  enough  by  the  context,  notwithstanding  this  ingenious 
cjcviccy  just  what  Calvin  supposed  him  to  mean,  he  destroys 
the  great  sanction  of  natural  law,  by  which  the  virtues  of  so* 
cieties   tend  necessarily  to  their  prosperity,   and   the  vices  to 
their  misery.     Surely- this  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination, 
land  that  of  unlimited  passive  obedience,  are  doctrines  of  tlie  ut- 
jnost  absurdity,  though  taught  by  this  apostle ;  with  this  dif^ 
ferericc,  however,    that  one  teaclies  us  to  submit  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  man,  and  the  other,  that  God  proceeds  in  his  go- 
vernment, as  human  tyrants  do,  by  arbitrary  will.     One  isab* 
surd :  the  other  both  absurd  and  impious. 

writ; 
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writ :  and  under  pretence  of  explaining  this  mys- 
tery, they  have  blasphemed,  as  St,  Paul  himself 
did,  if  his  sense  was  theirs.  They  have  made  a 
god,  such  as  no  one,  who  ki>ows  what  he  says, 
when  he  says  he  believes  a  god,  cJBin  acknowledge  : 
and  they  impute  to  him,  what  they  who  believe  a 
devil  might  impute,  with  great  propriety,  to  that 
wicked  spirit.  This  strange  and  impious  doctrine 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  fifth  century, 
and  though  disputed  by  some,  is  held,  in  general, 
to  be  orthodox.  They  who  agree  in  little  else, 
ngree  in  this.  Jansenists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  divines  of  oup 
church,  who  are  better  theists  than  to  adopt  so 
abominable  a  doctrine,  are  obliged  to  swear  that 
they  do,  when  they  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles. Whether  St.  Paul  intended  to  teach  it  is 
made  to  some  persons,  but  I  confess  not  to  my- 
self, doubtful :  that  St.  Austin  did,  and  that 
Christ  did  not  teach  it,  is  certain ;  and  yet  this 
doctrine  is  one  of  those,  which  theology  has  impo*^ 
sed  for  a  christian  doctrine,  and  by  which  th^ 
peace  of  the  world  has  been  disturbed  in  every  age 
of  the  church.  The  truth  is,  that  the  church  has 
been  in  every  age  a  hydra,  such  a  monster  as  the 
poets  feign,  with  many  heads.  AH  these  heads 
hissed  and  barked,  and  tore  one  another  with  fury. 
As  fast  as  some  were  cut  off,  others  sprouted  put, 
and  all  the  art,  and  all  the  violence  eniployed  to 
.create  an  apparent,  could  never  create  a  real  uni- 
formity.    The  scene  of  Christianity  l)as  been  al- 


'*.  . 
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^vays  a  scene  of  dissention,  of  l^atredi  of  perse- 
cution,  and  of  blood. 


SECT.   %xxi. 

Thi9  the  atheists  QbjjBct,  and  Christians  cannot 
deny.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order /to  jus- 
tify the  christian  religion  from  this  reproach,  that 
we  prqceed  to  show,  by  instances  still  stronger  and 
more  modern  than  those  that  have  been  already 
produced,  how  the$e  disturbances,  far  from  being 
the  natural  effects  of  religion,    have  proceeded 
solely  from  the  constitution  of  the  christian  church, 
by  which  the  peace  of  the  world  was  laid,  in  the 
^rst  ages  of  Christianity,  and  still  lies  at  the  niercy 
of  an  order  of  men,  who  indijlge  their  passional 
and  find  their  account  several  ways  in  disturbing 
it.      We  have  proved,  by  undeniable  evidence, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  some  few  good 
and  learned,  but  not  infallible  men,  excjspted,  was 
ignorant,  contentious,  and  profligate ;  and   thitt 
<:ouncils  were  riotous  assemblies,  governed  by  in- 
trigue, and  celebrated  with  noi^e,  confusion,  and 
the  greatest  indecency.     This  was  the  state  of  the 
church  in  the  fourth  century  :  and  it  did  not  grow 
better,    if  it  could  not  grow   worse,  afterward. 
On  the  contrary,  as  learning  and  knowledge  de-  ' 
creased  in  the  latter  empire,  the  impositions  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority  grew  up  to  such  a  height, 
and  were  so  confirmed  in  the  course  of  nine  cen- 
turies at  least,  that  when  learning  revived,  though 
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they  were  detected,  they  could  not  be  exploded. 
A  cbrisiian  churcb,  for  I  use  the  word  here  in  the 
improper  but  common  acceptiition  of  it^  having 
been  established  in  the  empire  by  Constaatine,  as 
well  as  the  christian  religion,  and  both  of  theru 
peing  supposed  to  have  the  same  divine  original, 
the  power  and  discipline  of  one  became  as  inde-* 
pendent  of  the  civil  authority,  as  the  doctrines  of 
t^e  other.  According  to  this  system,  the  clergy 
did  not  compose,  in  the  empire,  nor  out  of  it» 
wherever  they  were  admitted,  an  order  belonging 
to  the  state  that  admitted  them ;  nor  incorporated 
with  it,  as  a  member  of  the  same  body,  indepen- 
dent on  it  as  a  subject.  But  they  composed, 
more  properly,  an  order  distinct  from  it,  the  mem- 
\>^r  of  another  body,  the  subject  of  another  state. 
Churchmen  were  busy  and  troublesome  inmates, 
in  every  family  where  they  were  received.  They 
lived  at  the  expense  of  it,  they  acquired  govern- 
ment in  it,  and  they  had  often  an  interest  con- 
trary to  it.  This  was  the  case  while  the  empire 
continued  entire.  The  authority  of  the  empire 
extended  itself  over  many  provinces  and  diflferent 
states.  So  did  that  of  the  church.  Even  the 
conquerors  of  one  were  conquered  by  the  other. 
Thus  it  happened  in  the  West,  if  not  in  the  East, 
and  the  Goths  christianised,  if  the  Saracens  did 
not.  When  the  empire  was  broken  to  pieces,  the 
church  remained  entire,  and  the  same  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  and  discipline  subsisted,  where  the 
same  imperial  authority  and  government  were  no 
}onger  acknowledged. 

14  But 
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But  it  is  necessary  I  should  show' you,  in  sottie 
particulars,  the  truth  of  what  is  advanced,  inge-r 

neral. -While  the  Christians  were  a  sect  in 

the  empire,  they  had  private  judicatures  of  their 
own,  and  they  avoided  the  pagan  tribunals,  not 
only  because  they  might  think  that  it  was  below 
the  dignity  of  saints  to  submit  to  be  tried  by 
them,  but  chiefly  because  it  was  prudent  to  con-:' 
ceal  from  unbelievers  that,  Christians  went  to  law 
ivilh  Christians,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
sanctity  of  iheir  profession,  the  greatest  crimes, 
even  that  of  incest,  were  practised  among  them; 
That  these  were  thpir  reasons,  is  plain,  from  what 
St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters  of  his  first  Epistle.  Though  absent 
in  body,  yet  present  with  them  in  spirit,  he  judges 
the  incestuous  man,  and  delivers  him  over  to  Sa- 
tan.  Neither  he,  nor  they,  had  any  right  to  judge 
those  who  were  out  of  the  church.  But  they 
had  a  right  to  judge  those  who  were  in  it,  or  they 
pretended  tp  have  it.  Incest  might  have  beea 
punislied  by  a  pagan  judge.  But  the  incest  of  £t 
Christian  was  to  be  punished  by  Christians,  as  far 
as  they  could  punish,  by  excommunicating,  and 
delivering  over  to  the  Devil ;  but  even  thus,  in 
order  to  the  salvation  of  the  criminal ;  that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus^ 
though  the  flesh  be  destroyed.  St.  Paul  askg, 
■  *  dare  Qny  of  yqu,  haying  a  matter  against  ano- 
f^  ther,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust,  that  is,  the 
f'  Heathens,  and  not  befor^  the  saints,  that  is, 
f  *  your  fellow  Christians  }  Do  you  not  know,  that 
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^  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?  Know  ye  not, 
^  that  we  shall  judge  angels?"  After  which,  the 
mpostle  directs  such  as  have  any  controversy  toge- 
ther^ to  take  the  meanest,  or  most  contemptible 
Christian  for  their  judge,  rather  than  to  go  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  impious.  I  understand  the  pas** 
sage,  as  Erasmus  explains  it,  more  agreeably  to 
the  drift  of  ibis  ^hole  argumentation  than  otbera. 
St.  Austin,  he  says,  gives  it  the  same  sense;  but  I 
wonder  this  judicious  critick  did  not  observe  how 
absurdly  the  saint  reasoned,  when  he  thought  he^ 
was  obliged,  by  this  passage,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  judgment  of  causes,  because  he  was  a  bishop*. 
The  reasoning  of  St.  Paul,  however  excellent  io 
his  time,  could  not  be  applicable  in  that  of  St. 
Austin.  The  empire  was  then  become  Christian^ 
The  saints  were  judged  by  saints,  in  the  publick 
tribunals ;  and  the  apprehension  of  giving  scandal 
to  the  heathen  was  a  vain  pretence,  on  many  ac-r 
counts., 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  in  those  days,  what 
has  been  seen  very  often  since,  among  the  clergy,  a 
sort  of  holy  ambition,  which  proved  as  strong  a 
motive  in  the  hearts  of  good  men  transported  by 
a  mistaken  ?eal  for  the  church,  whose  cause  they 
confounded  with  the  cause  of  religion,  as  that 
profane  ambition,  which  meaned  nothing  more 
than  to  advance,  under  pious  pretences,  the  gran- 
deur, wealth,  and  dominion,  of  the  religious,  over 

*  Diyus  Augustinus,  in  libro  de  Opcre  Monachoifum,  ait 
^se  ex  hoc  Pauli  loco  coo;i  ad  suscipicnda  judicia  causarum^ 
^uuui  esect  eoiscopus* 

thQ 
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•  ■  «  - "  ■ 

the  civil  society,  was  in  tlie  hearts  of  hypocrites 
and  knaves.  Innumerable  such  examples  charity 
ivill  incline  us  to  believe  that  there  have  been» 
und  without  going  farther  tlian  our  own  country,^ 
and  tlie  last  age,  such  Laud  seems  to  me  to  have 
beeo,  ail  ambitious,  tyrannical  priest^  but  a  piou^ 
man, 

.  These  two  sorts  of  ambition  helped  one  ano* 
ther  mutually.  Neither  of  them  could  have 
^one  so  well  alone;  but  b«th  concurring,  from 
very  diflferent  motives,  they  soon  established  a 
church  as  independent  on  the  state,  as  conjunc- 
tures well  improved,  and  the  characters  of  princes 
nell  managed,  could  make  it.  The  emperors' 
were  mostly  favourable  to  them,  for  one  of  these 
t,wo  reasons,  and  sometimes  for  both.  As  far  as[ 
bigotry  prevailed,  they  looked  on  the  constitution 
of  the  church  to  be  of  the  same  divine  original  aa 
the  doctrines  of  it.  They  received  the  former  on 
the  faith  of  those  from  whom  they  received  thQ 
Intter.  They  had  as  good  authority  for  one  as  for 
the  other;  and  however  the  clergy  might  differ 
^bout  points  of  doctrine,  and  some  of  discipline,^ 
the  whole  order  agreed  to  inculcate  the  same  re- 
spect for  the  hierarchy,  or  the  holy  principality^ 
that  is,  -for  their  own  order.  Christ  had  establish-* 
ed  his  church  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish,  The 
near  correspondence  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  un- 
der both  dispensations,  showed  a  sameness  of  ori- 
ginal ;  and  the  near  correspondence  of  the  terres- 
trial hierarchy,  with  that  which  had  been  ima- 
gined in  Heaven,  proved  that  it  was  divine.     All 

thii 
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this  was  showisb.  It  passes  now.  It  might  well 
pass  then.  But  yet,  I  think,  there  was  anotlier 
reason  for  favouring  the  churchi  which  the  empe- 
rors felt  more  sensibly. 

The  notion  of  a  formal  alliance  between  tlie 
church  and  the  state,  as  between  two  independent 
distinct  powers,  is  a  very  groundless  and  whimsi- 
cal notion''^.     But  a  fraudulent,  or  silent,   com- 
pact 

*  I  hare  heard  of  a  sermon  preach«d  by  one  Doctor  Senior,  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  before  King  Charles  the 
Second,  dt  Newmarket,  in  the  days  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  and  afterward  printed.  His  text  was  taken  front  the 
14,  15,  and  l6th  verses  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Exodus,  or  some 
of  them,  wherein  God  directs  Moses  to  take  Aaron,  the  Levite, 
because  he  knew  that  Aaron  could  speak  well  to  the  people, 
and  join  them  together  in  commission,  that  they  might  assist 
one  another,  mutually;  that  Aaron  might  be  instead  of  a 
mouth  to  Moses,  and  that  Moses  might  be  instead  of  God  to 
Aaron.  What  other  applications  the  good  doctor  made  of 
these  texts  I  know  not.  But  I  am  informed  by  one*,  who  has 
read  the  sermon,  that  he  established  on  them  a  supposed  alli- 
ance between  the  church  and  the  state :  or  rather  between  the 
church  and  the  king*  By  this  alliance,  the  well  spoken  Levitc 
was  to  instil  passive  obedience  to  the  king  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  to  insist  on  it,  as  on  a  law  of  God.  The  king,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  be  the  nursing  father  of  the  church,  to 
support  her  authority,  to  preserve  at  least,  if  not  fncrease,  her 
immunities,  and  to  keep  her  in  the  full  possession  of  ^^  the  ad- 
vantages she  claimed.  The  church  performed  her  partf  ai)4 
had  a  right,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  if  t^e  kipg  d' 


.  ^ 


*  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  h 
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pact  between  princes  and  priests  becaiiic  very 
real,  as  soon  as  an  ecclesiastical  order  was  esta^ 
Wished.  The  emperors  admitted  and  reverenced, 
or  appeared  to  reverence  the  divine  right  of  the 

(pma  bis,  to  tc^ch  tbis  doctrine  no  loQgcr,  and  to  rt?$umc  her 
iMicpendency  on  the  state,  and  on  him.  This  was  the  purport 
of  tbc  sermon,  at  least :  and  Warburton  took  his  hint,  possibly, 
finom  rt,  end  turned  it  to  serve  his  purpose,  that  is,  to  lay  down 
tbt  same  principles;  and  to  banter  mankind,  if  he  could,  by 
not  drawing  directly  and  avowedly  from  them  the  same  conclu- 
sions. Doctor  Senior's  authority  is,  no  doubt,  as  good  in  this 
case,  as  that  of  Demarca*  or  even  of  Bossuot.  The  tirst,  fv 
timeserving  pne&l%  interested,  and  a  great  flatterer,  if  ever 
tberc  was  one,  and  who  ^lade  no  scruple  to  explain  away  what- 
ever he  had  found  hiu^self  obliged  to  say  in  favour  of  thestatc« 
The  latter  w^  ^  ^vise,  if  not  as  cunning,  as  learned,  and  a 
iDuch  better  ^lan,  tbongb  not  so  much  in  the  favour  of  Mr» 
liVarburton*  who  ^ye  them  characters,  in  his  assuming  stylo 
wxtbopt  knowing  apy  thing  of  them,  and  who  has  the  impert^- 
j)ence  to  pronounce  pf  the  greatest  scholar,  the  greatest  diving 
and  the  greatest  orator  of  liis  age,  tha^  he  was  a  good  sensible 
iaan\  He  was  al)  I  have  said  of  bim :  but  he  was  Sin  cc(^le4* 
UStick^  and  a  si^bject  of  France* 

•  When  Deroarca  was  made  bishop  of  Conserans,  and  could 
not  get  bis  hulls  dispatched,  he  explained  away  all  he  said  to 
limit  the  papal  power.  He  sent  this  book  to  Innocent  the  Xth«. 
with  ^.  letter,  whereby  he  retracted  many  things  he  had  said, 
asked  pafdon  for  his  errours,  and  promised  for  the  future  to  sup- 
jport,  with  all  his  force,  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
After  this,  he  writ  **  De  singulari  Priniatu  Petri,"  to  flatter 
the  same  pope. 

*  Vid.  the  last  edition  of  the  Alliance  betvveep  Church  ancj 
gtate  Q^mQnsKfit^dt 

clergy, 
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dergy.     The  clergy,  in  return,  made  use  of  tbeir' 
kifluencex^ver  consciences,  to  establish  an  opinion 
of  a.  divine  right  in  them.     They  were  no  longer 
deified   after  death,  as  they  had  been  nhile  thd 
emperor  vi'as  pagan ;  but  tliey  were  made  sacred 
during  their  lives ;  and   as  bishops  ordained  one 
another,  and  their  subordinate  priests,  bytheim^ 
position  of  hands,  so  they  ordained  emperors  and 
kings,  by  crowning  them,  and  by  anointing  them 
with  holy  oil,  which  angels  were  sometimes  era* 
ployed  to  bring   down  from  Heaven*      As  they 
made  their  own  office,  so  they  made  that  of  em« 
pcrors  and  kings,  independent  of  human  institttT 
tion^  and  the  divine  appointment  was  signified, 
or  rather  conveyed,  in  both  cases,  by  their  mi* 
nistry.     By  this  alliance  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
XQonarchy,  religion,  that  should  support  good  go* 
vernment  alone,  was  employed  to  support  good 
or  bad  government  alike,  as  it  had  been  by  Sc* 
Paul :  and  the  worst   of  men,  and   the  greatest 
usurpers    and  tyrants,    were  not  only  passively 
obeyed,  hut  served  and  courted  by  tlie  most  emi* 
jnent  saints  of  the  church,  when  np  ecclesiastical 
intercot  prevailed  to  alter  their  conduct ;  for  then 
the  most  fulsome  panegyrists  became  the  most  vi- 
rulent libellers,  and  they,  who  had  preached  sub- 
mission, preachod  rebellion. 

Such  infractions  of  this  alliance,  or  compact, 
happened  sometimes ;  but  in  general  it  held :  and 
a  joint  usurpation  on  the  liberties  of  mankind  was 
the  effect  of  it.  We  have  observed  already,  that 
Coostantine  meaned  to  govern  th^  chrisuap  flocks 

by 
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by  their  pastors.  Neither  he,  nor  his  successorsV 
perceived,  that  the  imperial  and  kingly  power 
might  be  controlled  in  time,  by  the  very  expedient 
by  which  they  hoped  to  govern  more  abs5olutely. 
Neither  he,  nor  they,  apprehended  soon  enough, 
that  if  a  degree  of  ecclesiastical  power  was  ne-^ 
cessary  to  maintain  religion,  religion  might  become 
an  expedient  to  render  this  power  exorbitant. 
The  clergy  employed  it,  to  serve  the  ambition  of 
princes.  Why  should  they  not  employ  it,  to  serve 
more  effectually  their  own  ?  All  this  happened  ia 
time,  and  was  brought  about  by  slow,  but  sure 
degrees.  The  church  claimed,  at  first,  ecclesias^ 
tical  jurisdiction,  as  it  was  called,  alone ;  cogni* 
zance  of  sins  against  the  laws  of  God,  rather 
than  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  civil  socie* 
ties,  and  of  matters  purely  spiritual  that  rela« 
ted  to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  that  the  civH 
power  could  not  properly  judge.  But  then,  among 
these  objects  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  disci* 
pline,  and  manners,  two  very  vague  appellations, 
and  liable  to  be  much  extended,  were  contained. 
Sins  were  multiplied  by  variety  of  doctrines ;  and 
as  they  were  punished  by  discipline,  they  were 
multiplied  too  by  that.  Things  that  could  not  be 
deemed  spiritual,  were  hauled  in  as  things  apper* 
taining  to  spirituals.  Thus,  ecclesiastical  jurb^ 
diction  was  extended :  and  the  emperors  confirmed 
it,  not  only  by  referring  such  matters  to  the  judg- 
ment of  synods  and  spiritual  Courts,  but  by  their 
positive  edicts. 
That  they  were  indifferent  enough  about  doe- 

trinesj, 
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trines,  and  more  solicitous  to  establish  uniformity 
than  orthodoxy,  may  be  well  suspected  of  several. 
Coostantine  fieivoured  the   Nicsean  doctrine,  in 
hopes  to  establish  uniformity  by  it.     But  when  he 
found  that  it  received  different  interpretations^ 
and  that  Athanasius   was  a  principal  obstacle  to 
all  terms  of  acconunodation,  he  showed  favour 
to  the  other.     He  persecuted  Athanasius;    he 
hearkened  more  than  ever  toEusebiusofNicome^ 
dia,  aiid  when  he  came  to  die,  he  died  in  that 
city,  a  little  after  be  had  been  baptised  by  Euse^ 
bius*     Some  of  your  writers,  indeed,  would  per** 
suade,  that  he  was  baptised  at  Rome  by  Sylves«- 
ter,  in  order  to  give  some  colour  to  that  impudent 
forgery  of  his  donation    to  that  pope  and  the 
RonEian  church.     But  how  should  they  persuade 
by  fabulous  traditions,  and  such  anachronisms,  a^ 
«ven  Jews  would  blush  to  own,  against  the  tenour 
4of  authentick  history,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
age ;  for  such  we  must  repute  the  dates  of  hk 
edicts  to  be  in  this  case  ?     I  think,  that  his  suc- 
cessors, who  appear  the  most  attached  to  reigning 
orthodox  opinions^  might  act  on  the  same  princi- 
ple.    They  discovered,  and  they  might  have  dis- 
covered sooner,  that  these  theological  disputes 
are  indeterminable  in  their  nature.    .They  ima*- 
gined,  and  they  might  well  imagine,  after  what 
they  had  seen,  though  the  notion  be  not  abso* 
liitely  true,   that  tranquillity  could  not  be   pre** 
served  in  the  state  without  uniformity  in  religion. 
To  procure  this  uniformity,  therefore,  councils, 
provincial  and  general;  were  called  and  held  oti  ' 

every 
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every  occasion.  They  were  called  and  held,  tte 
general  councils  at  leaat  were  so,  by  the  imperial 
authority,  and  not  by  that  of  the  patriarch  of 
£ome,  nor  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  first  ages  after  the  establishment  of 
.  Christianity.  They  were  conaposed,  no  doubt^ 
much  like  those  that  have  been  above  descrifbed^ 
that  is,  very  scandalously  ;  and  they  would  have 
Screed  to  little  purpose,  if  their  authority  bad  . 
stood  alone.  But  that  of  the  emperors  bore 
them  out.  The  emperors  wanted  only  a  pretence 
to  force  a  uniform  submission  to  some  dccisioil 
or  other ;  and  their  authority  was  just  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  in  vulgar  prejudice.  Thus  the 
allied  powers,  the  hierarchy  and  the  monarchy^ 
have  acted  ever  since.  These  farces  were  fe* 
newed  in  every  age:  in  every  age  their  conse* 
quences  were  more  or  less  tragical ;  and  this  is 
the  authority  to  which  the  christiaa  world  has 
t>een  resigned  in  matters  of  religion* 


SECT,  xxxir. 

The  religious  society  rose  very  fast,  by  suck 
means  as  these,  to  great  preeminence  over  the 
civil,  in  the  empire,  and  to  an  influence  over  pri- 
vate consciences,  that  rendered  their  disputes, 
sometimes  about  trifling  ceremonies,  and  some* 
times  about  unintelligible  specuUtions,  a  hew 
source  of  dissension  among  mankind,  unknown  to 
the  pagan  worlds  and  even  greater  than  any  of 

those 
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those  that  provoke  the  most  barbarous  nations  to 
excesses  of  cruelty.  But  there  were  other  means, 
which  increased  this  preeminence  and  influence 
vastly,  and  enabled  the  church  to  do  still  greater 
mischief  to  the  state.  One  of  these  means  we 
may  reckon  to  have  been  the  improvement  that 
was  made  in  the  hierarchical  system.  Christian- 
ity was  a  numerous  sect  before  Constantine^  or 
Constantine  would  have  been  a  Christian  no  morQ 
than  Licinius.  But  the  same  order,  and  the  same 
polity,  which  were  established  afterward,  could 
not  be  established  either  in  particular  churches,  or 
in^  the  church  in  general,  while  it  was  a  sectb. 
There  was  a  sort  of  mixed  government,  aristocra«> 
tical  and  democratical,  in  the  churches,  and  some 
of  these  might  correspond  and  convene  together* 
But  in  the  first  case,  there  was  not  power  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  subordination,  nor  facility,  nor 
safety  enough,  in  the  second,  while  these  churches 
were  dispersed  far  and  wide,  under  heathen  go^; 
vernments.  Presbytersr,  or  elders,  ruled  the 
churches.  They  were  all  bishops,  that  is,  over- 
seers, alike,  and  coequal  in  rank  and  power,  till 
fectioos  arising,  one  presbyter  was  appointed  by 
the  apostles, .  or  chosen  by  the  faithful,  to  govern 
the  rest,  and  was  styled  the  bishop  ^^  eminentise 
gratisL."  Preeminence  and  subordination  were  es« 
taJbfUshed,  for  much  the  same  reason,  even  among 
these  superior  presbyters  or  bishops.  When  me« 
tropolitans  or  archbishops  began  to  be  known  in 
the, church  is  not  very  certain.  But  I  suppose  it 
13'CertaiQ,  tliat  the  bishopofachurchi  eatablished 
.  Vol.  VII.  '      K  in 
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io  any  metropolian  presided  in  every  assembly  ever 
the  other  presbyters  of  tba  province,  even  before 
the  reign  of  Constantine.  Tims  you  see,  that  the 
democrati<:al  form  of  church  government,  which 
obtained  in  the  days  of  the  apostles*  when  every 
one  was  a  teacher  that  would  be  so,  and  whca^ 
they  themselves  had  no  other  authority  amonf  the 
fidthfuly  than  that  of  first  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  first  founders  of  churches,  grew  early  to 
be  aristocraticaL  You  see,  likewise,  how  early 
this  form  began  to  tend  to  the  monarchical.  I| 
tended  to  it  in  every  succeeding  age,  more  anA 
more.  As  Constantino  changed  the  religion,  he 
made  great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  emr 
pire,  in  the  military  order,  and  in  the  civil  admi^ 
nistration.  He  created  new  and  higher  offices  ib 
tiie  state.  So  did  the  clergy  in  the  church.  Ha 
coQBtituted  vicars  over  the  governors  of  provinces^ 
So  primates  were  raised  above  metropolitans.^ 
The  prffifecti  preatorio .  had  a  rank  above  the  vi«> 
ears.  So  patriarchs  bad,  whenever  they  got  it, 
over  primates.  The  ecclesiastical  power  rose  up 
from  a  rough  and  broad  basis,  to  the  form  of  a 
pyramid ;  and  if  the  last  ^tone  was  not  laid  to 
crown  the  fabrick,  it  was  attempted  to  be  laid.  In 
]^n  terms,  if  there  had  been  an  aninterrupted 
auccessioB  of  popes,  like  Gregory  the  Sev^n^ 
<}urii^  a  century,  the  West  might  have  seen,  as 
well  as  the  East,  a  whimsical,  but  real  empivOy^ 
founded  on  superstition.  A  reputed  vicar  ol 
God,  the  pope,  might  have  governed  here  as  ab^ 
tokMly,  as  a  reputed  divinity,  the  dairo;  did  theie*. 

Hut 


.f 


JBot  the  fates  of  the  dairo  and  the  pope  have 
been  much  alike.  The  former  is  deposed,  coa*^ 
Anedy  and  still  adored.  The  latter  has  been  much 
degraded,  if  not  deposed.  His  power  ^  is  con- 
finedi  if  not  his  person ;  and  though  his  thunder 
be  heard  no  longer^  he  maintains  the  pageantry  of 
an  eoclcMastical  Jupiter. 

it  may  appear  matter  of  wonder ^  that  a  body  of 
men,  as  ignorant  and  as  pro^igate  as  that  of  tbH 
clergy  showed  itself  to  be,  as  soon  as  it  figured  in 
the  empire  should  be  able  to  assume^  under  pre- 
tence  of  religion,  a  power  equally  exorbitant  in 
iheiezercise,  and  mischievous  in  the  consequences* 
But    our    wonder    will  cease,    if  we    consider 
another  of  the  means  that  were   employed  to 
bring  this  about.    Superstition  took  the  place  of 
religion,  and  faith  of  morality.    To  profess  a  be- 
lief of  what  no  man  understood,  and  to  perform 
all  the  external  duties  which  the  church  required^ 
passed,  in  those  days^  and  I  apprehend  they  do  so 
still,  among  many,  for  the  sum  of  religion.    The 
Athanastan   Creed  had  little  intention  to  niake 
better  men,  and  better  citizens.    The  eight  or 
itoie  creeds  of  the  Arians  had,  probably,  as  little ; 
and  yet  an  assent  to  these  creeds  would  have  co* 
*¥€ red  a  multitude  of  sins,  better  than  charity :  and 
the  vilest  of  men  would  liave  had  a  fairer  chance 
for  salvation,  in  either  of  these  sects,  for  the  n^rit 
of  believing,  than  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  out 
of  it,  for  the  merit  of  acting  all  their  lives  as  such. 
A  religion,  which  consisted  in  the  profession  of  aa 
implicit  belief,  and  in  the  practice  of  certain  ex« 
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ternal  duties,  was  much  more  grateful  to  the  ge?- 
neratity  of  men,  than  a  spiritual  religion,  that 
showed  itself  outwardly,  by  a  strict  practice  of  al! 
the  duties  of  publick  and  private  morality.  As 
soon,  therefore,  a^  theology  and  superstition  had 
introduced  such  a  religion  in  the  place  of  originaji 
Christianity,  the  one  passed  easily  for  the  other ; 
the  inclinations  of  mankind  helped  the  deception ; 
the  vices  of  the  laity  were  indulged,  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  were  covered  by  it.  The  solemn  man- 
ner, in  which  these  men  officiated,  imposed  on  the 
vulgar  of  all  ranks,  who  were  seduced  by  the  eye, 
and  led  by  the  ear.  The  very  habits  of  bishops 
and  priests  contributed  much  to  the  same  purposes, 
as  St.  Gregory  of  Naziauzen  observes,  in  one  of  the 
discourses,  to  which  I  referred  above.  The  ve- 
nerable ephod,  the  cassock  of  Samuel,  the  humble 
walking  staff,  and  those  ornaments  of  the  head 
that  denoted  virginity*. 

*  But  farther.  Lest  all  this  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  false  notions  of  religion, 
which  could  alone  maintain  a  profligate  clergy  in 
the  preeminence  and  authority  they  had  usurped, 
another  expedient  was  employed.  *  It  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  it  might  have  been  thought  more 
proper  to  expose  and  aggravate,  by  the  contrast 
it  created,  than  to  conceal  and  atone  for  the  ge- 
neral turpitude  of  the  clei:gy.     But  the  promoters 

*  Ccrnimus  vencrandam  ephodum,  et  Samuelis  diploiJem, 
scipionem  humilero,  caprtis  ornamenta  virginibus  p^culift- 
riaj  &c. 

of 
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of  it  knew  what  they  did.  They  trusted  to  tlie 
absurdity  of  mankind,  and  they  followed,  with* 
confidence  and  success,  the  example  set  them  by 
the  clergy  of  the  most  ancient  nations!  The  order 
of  the  magi,  for  instance,  was  not  less  ambitious, 
nor  more  virtuous,  probably,  than  the^  were:  and 
the  same  might  be  presumed  of  other  ecclesiasti* 
cal  orders,  that  bad  flourished  in  the  East.  But 
in  all  these  orders,  there  had  been  particular  men, 
and  sects  of  men,'  who  retired  from  the  world, 
and  dedicated  themselves  to  lives  of  seeming 
sanctity  and  real  austerity,  by  which  they  main* 
tained  a  reverence  for  the  grossest  superstitions, 
and  for  the  much  larger  part  of  the  same  ecclesi- 
astical body,  who  remained  in  the  world,  and  were 
not  exempt  from  the  corruptions  of  it.  Pythago^ 
ras  hiad  imitated  these  institutions;  and  the  Jews, 
who  bad  borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks  after 
Alexander's  expedition  had  brought  them  ac- 
quainted, seemed  to  have  copied  in  the  same  in- 
stance after  him.  If  the  Sadducees  might  be  sdid 
tp  resemble  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Pharisees  the 
Stoicians,  sure  I  am,  that  a  nearer  resemblance 
might  be  found  between  the  Essenes  and  the  disci- 
ples of  Pythagoras,  who  were  behind  the  curtain, 
and  who  lived  in  community.  The  Essenes  con- 
fined themselves  to  Palestine ;  but  the  TherapeU'* 
tae  were  a  sort  of  Hellenist  Essenes,  who  disper- 
sed themselves,  as  the  Christians  bad  done,  into 
Greece,  and  other  countries,  but  principally  into 
£gyp^  y  for  which  reason,  one  of  the  names  was 
tH^Xler  known  to  Josephus,  and  the  other  to  Pliilo. 

j^  9  Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  sanetitjr 
and  austerity  of  this  sect,  whether  appearing  io 
the  world  or  hid  in  their  solitudes.  Eusebius^ 
whom  an  improbability  seldom  stopped,  would 
have  made  Christians  of  them ;  as  several  ancient 
and  modern  divines  have  endeavoured  to  do>  after 
him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Christianity  was  little 
apread,  scarce  known,  and  scarce  distinguished 
fi*om  Judaism,  when  Philo  gave  an  account  of  this 
isect.  But  this  sect  bad  been  long  iq  fulness  of 
fame,  before  it  was  imitated  by  Christians ;  for  it 
had.been  so  even  before  Christianity. 

The  Decian,  and  other  persecutions  first,  reli'* 
gious  melancholy,  and  even  a  desire  of  fame  af<* 
terward,  might  carry  many  Christians  to  lead  an 
anchpretic  life,  as  Paul  and  Antony  did  in  tho 
deserts  of  Egypt,  about  whom  Athanasius  aqd  Je* 
rom  have  published  so  many  stupid  lies.  The  ceno^ 
bitic  lif^  began  much  about  their  time ;  for  it  wM 
in  the  fourth  century  that  Basil  instituted  this  or* 
der.  But  this  institution  did  not  come  into  great 
vogue,  till  the  want  of  it  was  more  felt  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century*  It  was  then,  that 
Benedict  founded  his  order  in  Italy,  from  which 
so  many  sprouted  up,  like  the  suckers  of  a  great 
tree,  Moqastick  institutions  multiplied  in  «very 
age,  in  the  West  particularly;  for  they  grew  more 
and  more  necessary,  in  every  age,  to  the  churchy 
^s  the  ecclesiastical  order,  in  genera^  gave  mom 
^nd  more  scandal}  and  as  the  usurpations  of  the 
Roman  pontifl^,  who  made  great  advances  to^ 
Wdrd  4  spiritf^t}  mpnarcb^,   increased.     £nthu- 
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AtBWL  abetted  aad  conducted  l>y  the  policy  of  the 
cbarch,  was  a  principal  motive  to  sutb  establish*- 
meats :  asd,  indeed,  iko  other  motive  could  have 
filled  these  numerous  societies.    The  fervour  in 
every  one  was  great,  at  first :  and  they  renewed, 
in  the  ofnnton  of  mankind,  that  shnplidty,  that 
imiocence,vthat  zeal,  and  that  devout  austerity,  by 
which  primitive  Christians  were  supposed  to  have 
dislingiHshed  themselves,     fiut  this  fervour  soon 
^ew  cool,  and  luxury,  and  vices  of  all  kinds,  as 
prevalent  in  these  religious  societies,    as  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  christian  church.     The  expe» 
dient,  however,  that  served  to  maintain  ecclesias* 
tical  preeminence  and  authority,  did  not  fail  for 
this.    The  secular  clergy  had  been  provided  for 
amply,  that  thi^y  might  have  the  means  and  en- 
couragements   necessary  to  make  them  amwer 
the  ends  of  their  institution,  and  that  no  excuse 
might  be  left  them  for  neglecting  these  ends.    But 
when  they  turned  into  scandal  what  was  designed 
fer  education,  and  forfeited,  therefore,  their  right 
to  aS  they  enjoyed  by  the  beneficence  of  the 
faithful;  when  they  should  have  been  reformed,  or 
their  revenues  should  have  been  given  to  others, 
instead  of  this,  they  kept  their  possessions,  though 
they  broke  their  conventions  with  the  publick,  and 
the  publick  were  at  the  expense  of  enriching  an<« 
other  clergy.     Just  so  again,  and  as  fast  as  this 
odier  clergy   grew   corrupt,  nothing  was  taken 
from  them ;  but  new  orders,   of  the  same  kind, 
were  founded  to  screen  them  and  the  secular  cler* 
gy  bothy  or  to  atone  for  the  iniquity  of  bath :  and 
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that  eternal  bubble,  the  laity,  paid  the  whole  im^ 
mense  and  growing  charge. 

Thus  have  things  continued  to  the  present  age  i 
and  the  religious  society,  among  Christians,  has 
imitated  successfully  the  policy  of  religious  socie** 
ties,  that  flourished  above  three  thousand  years 
Ago  in  the  Pagan  world.     You  must  not  be  sur-r 
prised  at  this  assertion.     It  is  easy  to  show,  that 
the  vast  variety  of  religions,  which  prevail  in  the 
world,  are  derived,  ultimately,  from  a  few  gene^ 
ral  principles,  common  to  all  men,  because  they 
arise  from  the  common  fund  of  human  nature: 
end  that  in  consequence  of  this,  many  rites  and 
ceremonies,  many  institutions  and  orders,    must 
descend,    sometimes  with  miore,   and  sometimes 
with  less  affinity,  to  the  latest  posterity.     They 
descend,  like  torrents  of  water,  which  are  not  the 
5ame  to  the  sight   nor  taste,  when  the  length  of 
their  course,  the  soils  through  which  they  havg 
passed,  aod  the  mixture  of  other  streams,  havo 
purified  some,  and  rendered  others   more  fouk 
But  they  descend  from  the  same  springs :  and,  like 
those  mighty  rivers,  which  preserve  the  freshness 
of  their  waters  very  far  into  the  sea,  they  preserve 
inuch   of  their  original   character,    as  they  roU 
^long   through    the   vast  ocean  of  tin)e,     Turq 
your  eyes,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  Ea^t,  you  will 
discover  rites,  cerempnies,  institutions,  and   on- 
dersof  men,  wlierevqr  the  devastations  of  barba- 
rous nations  have  not  destrovf^d  the  people  as  well 
as  the  religions  of  countries,  much   like  to  those 
lyhich  prevailed   }i>  Jhe  js^ipe   countries   in  the 
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femotest  antiqnity.  The  Rramins  have  a  sort  of 
attegorical  polytheism ;  as  I  suppose  that  their 
predecessors' the  Brachiimns  had*  They  hpld  the 
preexistence  and.  transaiij]jration  of  souls;  they 
abstain  from  fle^h ;  they  retain  the  notions  of  pol- 
lotion  and  purification  ;  they  wash  awny  sins  m 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges ;  they  pretend  to  ab-* 
atract  themselves  from  sense,  aind  to  contemplate 
the  Su[)reme  Being  by  intense  meditation.  The 
Brachmans  were  possibly  a  sect  of  Gymuosophists : 
and  there  are  at  this  time  Joghis  and  Faquirs  in 
the  East,  who  carry  their  austerity  and  penance 
to  such  surprising  excess,  that  tbo  Canhusii^ii 
inonks,  or  those  of  la  Trappe,  compared  with 
th(em,  may  pass  for  3ects  of  luxurious  Sybarites, 
Should  any  of  these  reverend  fathers  hear  it  saidj 
that  they  are  descended  from  ancient,  and  outr 
done  by  modern  idolaters,  they  would  be  extreme-' 
ly  scandalised :  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true.  It 
^  as  true,  as  it  is  to  say,  that  they  3erv^  the  sam^ 
purposes. 

While  the  eyes  of  mankind  were  dazzled  by 
these  appearances  of  sanctity,  whicli  some  few  of 
the  religious  society,  who  devoted  themseUres, 
ivithout  knowing  that  they  did  so,  for  the  rest, 
held  forth?  the  rest  pursued  the  dej^igns  of  their 
ambition  with  great  art,  and  uninterrupted  per* 
^verancCf  They  cpuld  not  have  been  achieved 
with  less  pf  either;  for  even  contrary  systems 
were  made  to  coopeiate  in  promoting  them ;  po* 
verty  and  riches,  humility  and  ostentation,  the 
yf'dnp  and    the  excess  of  authority  and   powen 

This 
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This  I  mean.  The  secular  clergy  not  ody  screen-* . 
ed  thetnselves  behind  the  apparent  sanctity  of  the 
regular,  which  cast  a  lustre  on  the  whole  church  i 
they  not  only  imposed  by  the  religious  merit  of 
others,  but  they  accustomed  the  world  by  degrees 
to  reverence  them  for  the  wealth  and  digmtica 
they  enjoyed,  and  for  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
with  which  they  affected  to  appear.  As  the  dme 
spirit  of  religion  decayed,  and  as  that  of  super- 
stition took  its  place,  this  was  more  easily  brought 
about :  and  he,  who  imagined  that  he  paid  ha«^ 
nour  to  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  paid  it  in 
reality  to  the  patriarch,  the  primate,  or  the  me- 
tropolitan ;  dignities  which  ecclesiastical  arobitioii 
had  assumed,  on  the  model  of  those  which  had 
been  created  in  the  state. 

The  eastern  church  rose  by  much  the  same 
means,  but  could  never  rise  to  the  same  power, 
as  that  of  the  West.  Many  reasons  of  this  dif*- 
ference  will  occur  to  those,  who  are  conversant 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  in  that  of  the 
latter  empire.  I  shall  insist  on  one,  which  was 
the  principal,  and  in  the  consequences  of  which 
the  western  provinces  were  most  concerned  itt 
those  days,  as  they  were  alone  concerned  after- 
ward. The  reason  is  this.  The  opportunities^ 
of  advancing  early  and  successfully  toward  a- 
monarchical  form  of  government  were  much  more- 
favourable  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  The 
patriarchs  had  a  sort  of  tetrarchical,  or  ethnar- 
cbical  authority,  for  I  suppose  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  them ;  and  beside  those  ensigns  of 

honour, 
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honour^  which  primates  and  metropolitans  af« 
^led  to  have  as  well  as  they^  the  patriarchs  as* 
Mmed  one  which  had  belonged  to  the  emperors 
sofely,  and  enjoyed  it  in  common  with  them ;  that 
I  mean  of  lights  or  fires  carried  in  solemn  pomp 
before  them.  From  the  institution  of  this  dignity 
there  were  three  patriarchs,  the  patriarchs  of 
Rome,  of  Antioch,  and  of  Alexandria.  He  of 
Rome  remained  alone  in  the  West ;  but  in  the 
East  two  others  were  added,  a  patriarch  of  Con^* 
stantinople,  and  last  of  all,  a  patriarch  of  Jeru^ 
salem.  It  is  said,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo 
the  first,  opposed  strenuously  the  erection  of  this 
patriarchate*  If  he  did  so,  although  it  was  evi- 
dently an  advantage  to  him,  that  the  East  should 
be  divided  into  many  patriarchates,  while  he 
alooe  was  patriarch  in  the  West,  and  might  hope 
to  be  so  of  tlie  West  and  the  East  too,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  he  did  not  judge  of  his  true 
isterest  as  nicely  as  popes  have  done  generally, 
and  as  it  became  him  to  do  in  particular,  who  was 
tfaoaght  to  join  in  his  conduct  the  character  of 
tfaa  fe^»  to  the  character,  as  well  as  name,  of  the 
lion. 

'  Gregory  the  first,  and  the  great,  as  he  is  called, 
saw  the  advantage  of  being  sole  patriarch  in  the 
West,  while  there  were  four  bishops  decorated 
with  the  same  title  in  the  East :  and  he  resolved 
to  improve  it.  If  this  rank  had  been  given  on  a 
religious  account,  it  ou^t  to  have  been  given 
surely,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  bishop  of  Jeru* 
saletn;  since  cbristiani^  begao  there,  and  was 

propagated 
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propagated  originally  from  thence ;  though  other 
churches^  those  of  Antioch,  of  Alexandria,  and 
of  Rome  particularly,  might  seem  to  be  coeval 
Tvith  it.  But  these  were  great  cities,  and  h^d  great 
dependencies,  while  Jerusalem  lay  in  ^shes,  from 
which  miserable  state  she  never  arose  to  her 
former  grandeur,  and  while  Byzantium  was  nei« 
ther  an  imperial  nor  a  christian  city.  The  pre* 
eminence  of  bishops  was  determined,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  pi*eeminence  of  cities ;  so  that 
when  {Mitriarchs  were  made,  though  these  were,, 
as  bishops  had  been,  equal  in  authority,  and 
though  their  authority  was  confined  to  their  pa* 
triarehates,  and  never^  I  believe,  very  well  m^ 
iDertained  even  in  them;  yet  they  might  contend 
for  a  priority  of  rank  among  themselves,  and  be 
who  held  the  first  rank  among  them  would  hold 
it  of  course  in  the  whole  church.  That  the  pope 
of  Rome,  which  was  the  sole  imperial  city  during 
the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  christian  Vdt^ 
should  claim  this  priority,  and  that  other  patri^ 
archs  should  acquiesce  in  it,  cannot  be  thought 
extraordinary,  if  it  should  be  thought  true,  They 
might  allow  him  this  primacy,  for  ought  I  know* 
JJut  if  they  did,  they  gave  him  nothing  mori^  thaa 
a  feather  to  adorn  his  mitre.  J^ot  only  other 
patriarchs  were  styled  by  the  same  pompous, titles 
that  w€i*e  given  tp  biip,  but  bishops  too,  Popes 
were  contradicted,  reproved,  censured,  even  by 
these;  and  nothing  can  be  mpre- evident  than 
this,  that  they  reputed  the  Roman  bishop  to  be, 
ijitb   regard  tp   them,  tb^  first   among  equals, 

^^  primq^ 
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"  primus  inter  pares,"  only :  that  i&,  he  waft  bisho{:» 
of  the  first  see,  "primae  sedis,"  and  had  cfn  that 
account  a  precedency,  or  nominal  primacy.  Thi« 
indeed  was  little  of  itself,  but  it  might  lead  to 
more*  A  seeming  primacy  might  give  one  ttmt 
was  real:  and  as  titles  are  often  derived  from 
powers,  power  might  be  derived  in  time  from  this 
empty  title. 

Thus  the  bishops  of  Rome,  while  they  were 
only  bishops,  thought ;  and  were,  therefore,  fond 
of  a  title,  empty  as  it  was,  that  could  not  be 
contested  with'them,  nor  was  contested,  till  Con« 
^stantinople  was  built,  and  the  seat  of  the  empire 
translated  thither.  Then  it  became  disputable 
indeed  which  was  the  first  see :  and  if  the  title  of 
oecumenical  patriarch,  which  began  to  steal  into 
use,  as  most  ecclesiastical  usurpations  have  done, 
and  as,  I  believe,  this  did,  though  Leo  the  first  is 
8sud  to  have  refused  it,  could  have  been  obtained  by 
him  of  Constantinople,  all  the  advantages  mighi 
have  been  lost  to  him  of  Rome,  which  he  expected 
to  reap  with  this  title  from  his  growing  primacy. 
This  Gregdry  the  first  saw,  and  he  neglected 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  Well  may  it  be  said,  that 
he  neglected,  and  that  he  stuck  at  nothing  to  pre* 
vent  it,  when  we  consider  the  conduct  he  held  to- 
wards PI>ocas.  Mauritius  was  a  good  prince. 
Gregory  the  most  fawning,  the  most  canting,  and 
the  niost  ambitious  of  priests,  had  extolled  bis 
ebarity  and  his  piety  too  even,  when  he  beseeched 
the  emperor  to  revoke  an  edict  he  hafi  made,  and 
which  the  good  bishop  had  execMted^  however,  iq 

the 
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the  mean  time.  John,  the  patriarch  of  ConstaiH 
tinople,  passed  for  a  pious  prelate,  and  was  of 
such  remarkable  austerity^  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Faster.  Phocas  was  the  most  ? icioua 
and  cruel  of  men.  But  John  assumed  the  title 
of  oecumenical  patriarch :  and  Mauritius  favoured 
his  pretensions.  These  were  irremissible  crimes 
in  both ;  while  the  merit  of  favouring  the  ambi-- 
tious  humility  of  Gregory,  who  affected  to  take 
no  higher  title  than  that  of  servant  of  the  ser^ 
vants  of  God,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  Trajaa  ef 
Phocas.  This  inhuman  usurper,  not  content  to 
put  the  empress,  her  three  daughters,  and  al*», 
most  all  tlie  relations  and  friends  of  Mauritius^ 
to  death,  caused  the  five  sons  of  his  master  to  be 
murdered  ^  in  his  presence,  and  under  the  eyea 
of  their  father ;  who  was  afterward  stretched  out 
on  the  bodies  of  these  innocents,  and  made  %  sa^ 
crifice,  on  that  bleeding  altar,  to  the  same  unra* 
lenting  cruelty.  This  scene  of  horrour  communi-^ 
cated  none  to  Gregory.  The  revolution,  howevec 
brought  about,  gave  him,'  his  see  at  least,  the  vie 
lory  over  his  rival :  and  he  thanked  God,  ooMt 
impiously,  for  it.  The  three  letters,  which  be 
wrote  on  this  occasion  to  Phocas  and  Leontia,  ii| 
all  the  prostitution  of  flattery,  the  solemn  reeep*" 
tion  that  he  gave  their  images,  which  he  (^aced  w 
the  oratory  of  l;be  martyr  Caesarius,  and  |be 
prayers  which  the  senate  and  clergy-oifered  up  fyt 
the   prosperity  of  these  monsters,  in  a  pubUek 

*  Maimb.  Hist,  du  Pont,  de  St.  Greg. 
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tlianksgiviDg,  by  bis  direction,  are  monuments  of 
liie  iQ&mous  methods  by  which  it  was  th9ught 
lawful  to  promote  the  designs  of  ecclesiastical 
Miibition«  Gregory's  design  succeeded;  for 
Phocas  gave,  though  not  to  him,  yet  to  his  sue-* 
cessarsi  the  title  he  would  not  suffer  the  fasting 
prelate  to  assume.  But  Gregory's  memory  must 
be  abhorred  by  every  honest  mind :  and  the  im,* 
pudence  of  your  church,  forgive  the  expression, 
in  making  this  map  a  saint,  nor  the  folly  t>f  many 
in  ours  who  speak  of  him  as  such,  cannot  be 
atoned  for  by  the  modesty  that  has  been  shown  ia 
preferring  scarce  any  other  pope  to  the  same  rank 
«noe  that  time. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  had  more  opportunitiesi 
^oA  therefore  greater  encouragement  than  any 
others,  to  promote  these  designs  both  at  home 
%liA  abroad.  There  were  no  patriarchs  in  the 
West  to  share  with  them  the  lustre  of  this  dignity. 
In  a  few  generations  after  Constantine,  the  empire 
of  the  West,  which  he  hi^d  weakened,  fell  into 
ruins :  ahd  as  there  was  no  emperor  in  Italy  after 
the  depo^tion  of  Augustulus  by  Odoacer,  so  the 
wmains  of  the  imperial  dignity  in  that  country 
were  not  sufficient  to  overshadow  theirs ;  espe* 
qifdly  after  they  founided  their  primacy  no  longer 
on  the  authority  of  an  imperial  rescript,  but  on  a 
auppoaed  divine  institution.  On  the  contrary, 
timts  increased  as  that  of  the  emperors  died 
nway*  Italy  lay  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  bar^^ 
barous  nations.  So  did  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and 
the  other  provinoes..    Of  all  these  misfortunes,  the 
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tloman  pontiffs  made  their  profit.  The  preem)-» 
Hence  they  bad  acquired,  and  much  more  theii' 
industry,  thcfir  pfersevcrance,  arid  their  sk?H,  made 
them  in  some  sol-t,  and  on  several  occasions,  the 
protectors  of  Italy,  and  of  Rome  especially^ 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,'  Attiia  took 
A(failea,  Pavia,  and  Milan,  ravaged  all  the  coun- 
try we  call  Lombardy,  and  threatened  even  Rome« 
The  bishop  of  this  city  went  at  the  head  of  aa 
embassy  to  him  :  and  though  the  fabulous  circuoi'^ 
Stances,  that  have  been  invented  to  give  a  mira- 
culous appearance  to  the  success  of  the  legatioti^ 
deserve  our  contempt;  yet  the  legation  had  suc- 
cess in  appearance ;  since  Attiia,  for  sonoe  reason 
ot  other,  left  Italy,  and  Rome  was  delivered  from 
her  fears*  In  the  same  pontificate,  Genseric,  the 
Vandalj  surprised  and  took  Rome  at  the  solicita* 
lion  of  EudoxiajVho  desired  to  revenge  the  death 
of  one  husband,  and  to  get  rrd  of  another.  The 
pope,  Leo,  had  not  the  same  success  on  this  oc-* 
easion  as  the  fornier*.  The  Arian  was  not  so 
Complaisant  as  the  pagan.  Rome  was  pillaged 
fourteen  days  together.  But  some  of  the  churches 
were  saved,  the  town  was  not  burned,  nor  the 
people  put  to  the  sword :  and  all  that  happened 
less  than  had  been  apprehended  was  imputed  to 
the  intercession  of  Leo. 

The  history  of  this  fifth   century,  and  of  the 
ibree  or  four  that  follow,  is  extremely  confused 

9ad  dark :  and  yet  we  are  able  to  discern  a  most 

.  ■  .  .       .  .  .1  « 
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surprising  system  of  political  conduct,  founded  on 
the  same  principles,  and  carried  on  through  the 
iRrhole  time,  till  that  spiritual  tyranny,  which  had 
done  so  much  mischief  under  an  aristocratical 
form  before,  and  has  made  such  havock  in  the 
ivorld  since  under  the  monarchical  form,  was  fully 
established.  I  touch  the  subject  lightly,  but  I 
must  say  something  more  upon  it* 


SECT.    XXXIII. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  had,  beside  the  advan- 
tages they  procured  to  themselves,  and  those  that 
time  and  accidents  put  into  their  hands,  one  ori- 
ginal advantage,  which  has  been  hinted  at  already, 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  at  Rome,  and 
every  where  else,  from  an  habitual  respect,  that 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  retained,  and  the  con- 
querors of  thd  western  provinces  contracted,  for 
the  at>cient  capital  of  the  empire.  It  was  natural 
for  the  Romans,  when  Rome  became  christian,  to 
desire,  that  their  bishop  should  represent  the  so- 
vereign pontiff;  who  had  resided  among  them 
while  they  were  heathens.  Laical  vanity  might, 
and  ecclesiastical  ambition  could  not  fail  to  desire 
this.  The  consent  of  both  made  all  the  papal 
Usurpations  easy :  and  the  people  in  general  liked 
better  a  voluntary  subjection,  for  such  it  was  at 
first,  to  their  bishops,  than  a  forced  subjection  to 
prefects  or  any  other  imperial  officers.  The  popes 
took  the  pomp  and  state  of  the  pontifex  maximus. 

Vol.  VII.  L    *  before 
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before  they  assumed  the  title :  and  the  contest 
about  their  elections,  bloody  contests  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  churches  too,  showed  what  an  object 
of  ambition  the  bishoprick  of  Rome  was,  even 
before  the  destruction  of  the  western  empire. 
These  pontiffe  in  trath  derived  their  sovereignty 
more  properly  from  Numa  than  from  Christ :  and 
pagan  prejudices  had  some  effect,  even  when  the 
world  was  become  christian,  in  creating  a  respect 
for  them.  The  title  of  oecumenical  bishop  ex- 
tended, and  realised,  in  some  instances,  their 
claims.  But  the  title  of  bishops  of  the  eternal 
city  helped  the  imposition.  This  imposition  of 
the  popes  did  not  prevail  much  among  the  Arians, 
because  of  their  opposition  to  Arianism ;  and 
therefore,  as  they  persecuted  this  sect,  wherever 
they  had  power  to  do  it,  they  were  obsequious 
enough  to  Arian  princes,  under  whom  they  had 
not  this  power :  an  example  whereof  might  be 
taken  from  the  embassj  of  one  of  these  pope^ 
whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  and  whom  Theo- 
dorick  sent  to  Justin  to  persuade  that  emperor  to 
show  more  indulgence  to  the  Arians  in  his  do- 
minions, lest  the  Gothfck  king  should  take  repri- 
sals on  the  orthodox  in  the  West.  But  wherever 
orthodoxy  prevailed,  these  titles  procured  a  great 
regard  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  an  influence  which 
the  popes  improved  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
confirm  their  authority  where  it  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  propagate  it,  under  the  notion  of 
conversions  to  christianitv,  where  it  was  not  ac- 
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This  calls  to  my  mind  the  mission,  that  Gre- 
gory, the  same  I  have  spoken  of  already,  sent  into 
Britain.  This  example  will  show  what  that  Christi- 
anity was  which  the  popes  propagated  ;  and  how 
the  grossest  frauds,  that  iniquity  ever  invented,  or 
impudence  imposed,  were  established  under  that 
venerable  name.  Brunehault,  queen  of  France, 
must  pass  for  one  of  the  worst  women  that  ever 
lived,  if  the  general  consent  of  historians  can 
establish  a  character.  Gregory  held  an  intimate 
correspcfDdence  with  this  woman :  and  this  iati- 
macy  with  her,  and  with  Phocas,  is  such  a  brand 
on  his  memory,  that  we  might  be  surprised  to  find 
bis  name  in  the  calendar  of  your  saints,  if  we  cfid 
not  find  that  of  another  Gregory,  Gregory  the 
seventh,  there.  Brunehault  was  extremely  libe- 
ral to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  She  built  churches, 
founded  convents,  and  had  a  great  devotion  to 
relicks.  So  much  liberality,  and  so  much  super- 
stition, might  have  made  a  saint  even  of  her  too, 
notwithstanding  her  crimes :  and  she  might  have 
stood  over  your  altars  in  company  with  her  pa- 
negyrist. This  pious  queea  contributed  not  only 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
in  France,  where  it  was  respected  already,  but  to 
propagate  it,  where  it  was  not  yet  known ;  for  it 
is  plain,  that  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to 
papal  Christianity  was  concerted  with  her.  The 
more  immediate  instrument  of  this  conversion  in- 
deed was  Berthe,  daughter  of  Charibert  king  of 
France,  and  wife  of  Ethelbcrt  king  of  the  south 
Saxons.     She  protected,  she  introduced  the  mis- 

1 S  sionaries ; 
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sionaries  :  and  the  king  and  his  subjects  were  con* 
verted  to  the  Roman  religion. 

I  do  not  speak  improperly,  when  I  say  the  Ro- 
man religion :  for  although  Gregory  says^  in  a 
letter  to  Brunehault,  only  this,  that  ^*  he  heard 
^^  the  church  of  England  had  a  mind  to  become 
^*  christian  * ;"  yet  is  it  certain,  that  the  Saxons 
had  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  as  it  was  taught 
in  the  first  ages,  before  Austin  and  his  monks 
came  to  preach  it  as  it  had  been  modelled,  and, ' 
to  speak  plainly,  corrupted  in  the  church  of  Rome 
and  the  other  christian  chinches.  The  Britons 
bad  been  converted  long  before  tp  the  christian 
religion  :  and  the  Saxons  bad  a  knowledge  of  it 
from  them.  On  this  suppoMtion  we  may  account;^- 
and  on  any  other  it  is  impossible  to  account,  for 
the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  SaKons,  after  their 
supposed  conversion  by  Austin,  to  the  Asiatick 
and  most  ancient  rule  of  celebrating  Easter,  which 
had  been  changed  in  the  church  of « Rome,  and 
which  Austin  opposed.  The  Britons  had  beei^ 
driven  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  world :  and 
the  Saxons  were  a  greater  barrier  than  the  se% 
itself  between  them  and  the  continents  They  re-^ 
tained,  therefore,  their  religionr  as  they  had  re^ 
ceived  it,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  additions  tha^ 
had  been  made  to  it  since  the  time  of  their  con-^ 
version,  nor  particularly  any  thing  of  the  Romaii 
bishop's  pretensions  to  a  supremacy.     As  they 

*  Indicamus  ad  nos  penrenisse,  eccicsiam  Aiiglicanao^  vclle 
ileri  christiananir  IJib.  5,  ep,  5Q. 
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knew,  so  they  might,  and  so  I  believe  they  did, 
teach  the  Saxons:  and  it  was  neither  hard  for  one 
to  teach,  nor  for  the  other  to  learn,  Christianity,  in 
a  simplicity  that  came  nearer  to  that  wherein 
Christ  had  taught  it  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant. 
But  this  was  to  be  unlearned  :  and  the  sole  object 
of  Austin's  mission  was  to  teach  both  Briton^  and 
Saxons  a  newfangled  Christianity,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  foolish  respect  for  superstitious 
usages,  and  wjth  an  abject  submission  to  the  see 
of  Rome.  That  these  were  the  points  he  la- 
boured, appears  from  all  we  know  of  the  conduct 
he'held,  from  his  disputes  with  the  Britons,  from, 
the  instructions  he  asked,  and  from  those  which 
the  pope  gave  him.  The  height  to  which  he  car- 
ried his  legatine  power,  and  the  insolence  with 
which  he  treated  the  British  bishops,  demonstrate 
the  spirit  in  which  he  came,  and  the  purpose  he 
came  for.  The  declaration,  that  these  bishops 
sent  him,  or  the  abbot  of  Bangor,  by  their  di- 
rection, was  modest  but  firm.  They  declared 
themselves  subject  to. the  church  of  God,  and  to 
the  pope  of  Rome.  But  how  ?  As  they  were  to 
every  godly  Christian,  &c.  Other  obedience  than 
this,  they  say  to  Austin,  that  they  do  not  know 
to  be  due  to  him  whom  he  called  pope :  and  that 
they  were  under  the  government  of  the  bishop  of 
Caerleon  upon  Uske,  &c. 

The  Britons  stood  out  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  popes  many  centuries.  But  the  Saxons 
soon  crouched  under  them.  The  Saxons  were  a 
fierceand  a  free,  but  they  were  an  ignorant  peo- 

L  3  pie : 
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pie :  and  therefore  false  notions  of  christian  in^ 
stitution  were  easily  imposed  upon  them.  From 
notions  thus  imposed,  the  clergy  derived  preten- 
sions to  such  powers,  such  immunities,  and  such 
preeminence  of  rank  and  dignity,  as  raisjed  the 
bishops  to  an  equality  with  princes  and  kings  in 
some  respects,  and  to  a  superiority  over  them  in 
as  many  as  were,  or  could  be  made  to  seem  rela- 
tive to  religion ;  for  in  these  "  omnibus  dignitatis 
"  bus  praesunt"  was  a  maxim,  which  they  had  the 
front  to  avow,  and  which  the  civil  society  were 
stupid  enough  to  admit.  What  they  pretended  to 
belong  to  them,  they  assunjed;  and  what  they 
assumed  they  justified  by  canons,  that  is,  by  laws 
of  their  own  making.  The  ecclesiastical  Roman 
yoke  was  so  well  fixed  on  the  neck  of  the  Saxons, 
that  it  grew  more  and  more  confirmed,  till  the 
Normans  came  in,  and  then  it  did  not  become 
lighter ;  for  they  brought  the  same .  prejudices 
along  with  them*  :  so  that  our  island  was  a  pro- 
vince, and  a  farm,  to  the  court  of  Rome  near 
five  hundred  years  longer.  How  easy  soever  it 
w  ould  be  to  descend  into  all  these  particulars,  I 
should  find  it  tedious :  and  you  know  that  I  never 
engaged  to  write  treatises,  nor  any  thing  more 
than  Essays;  if  my  part  in  our  occasional  conver- 
sations, extended  qn  paper^,  can  deserve  even 
that  name.  But  since  I  mentioned  ^he  few  faUe 
notions,  concerning  christian  institution,  that  im- 
posed  on   the   Saxons,    and  since  I  think   tliQ 

*  See  Bacon's  Treatise,  from  Selden's  Notes. 

usurpationa 
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tssurpations  of  the  religious  society  have  been 
founded  every  where  else  on  the  same,  I  will  en^ 
deavour  to  expose  them  to  you  in  a  few  words, 
to  show  you  how  the  first  deception  arose  in  the 
whole  christian  commonwealth,  and  how  the  mo^ 
narchical  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  wa3 
jgrafted  on  iu 


SECT,    XXXIV, 

I  AM  not  a  disciple  of  Hobbes,  but  I  embrace 
truth  wherever  I  find  it,  or  whoever  shows  it  to 
me :  and  he  shows  it  to  me,  I  think,  when  he 
maintains,  that  the  present  phurch  of  Christ,  by 
which  we  mean  in  this  place  the  whole  body  of 
Christians,  is  not  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Thi3 
opinion,  however,  that  it  is  so,  grew  early  into 
belief,  and  will  be  supported  as  long  as  that  order 
of  men  can  support  it,  who  have  assumed,  under 
pretence  of  being  appointed  to  govern  and  admi- 
nister in  it,  an  establishment  distinct  from  the 
civil,  and  a  most  unreasonable  and  unequal  share 
of  w^ealth  and  power  in  almost  every  christian 
state.  No  opinion,  however,  can  be  more  evi- 
dently false,  The  express  declaration  v^hich 
Christ  made  when  he  said,  '^  my  kipgdoo)  is  not 
"  ofdhis  world,"  the  conduct  he  helcj,  the  doC" 
trines  he  taught,  and  the  commission  he  gave  tp 
bis  apostles,  prove  it  to  be  so*  If  it  had  been  the 
idivine  intention  to  establish,  at  that  time,  the 
j^Uj^dom  of  Christ,  he  would  have  appeared,  no 

1. 4  doubt^ 
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doubt,  more  conformably  to  the  expectations  of 
the  Jews,  in  majegty  and  power.  But  they  mit»^ 
took  the  sense  of  their  prophecies,  it  seems ;  their 
Expectations  were  vain,  and  the  purposes  of  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  opened  themselves  in  a  very  different 
ttianner. 

The  Messiah  showed  himself  to  the  world  in 
the  lowest  form  of  life,  and  avoided  all  appear- 
ances of  affecting  any  higher  rank,  even  that  of 
the  Messiah,  which  was  distinguished  from  that 
of  king ;  though  the  Jews,  misled  by  their  pro-^ 
j)hccies,  could  not  conceive  the  two  characters  to 
b|B  distinguishable.  He  came  not  to  reign,  but  to 
redeem;  not  to  triumph,  but  to  suffer;  not  to 
ferect  a  kingdom,  but  to  prepare  men  for  that 
\rhich  was  to  be  erected  at  his  second  coming.  It 
"may  seem  strange,  that  he  could  conceal  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  signs  and  wonders  that  illus- 
trated his  birth,  the  proclamation  of  him  froil^ 
above  ^t  the  time  of  his  baptism,  and  all  the  mi** 
racles  which  he  wrought,  chiefly  indeed  out  of 
Jerusalem,  during  the  time  of  his  ministry.  But 
it  is  nojt  strange,  that  he  used  all  the  means  fif 
Iseeping  up  this  concealment  of  himself  to  dte 
last,  and  in  a  great  degree  even  from  bis  disciplea, 
on  the  hypothesis  here  mentioned.  If  he  bad 
declared  himself  publickly  and  plainly  to  be  tbe 
Messiah,  either  the  Jews  would  have  taken  hioi 
by  force  to  make  him  king,  as  St.  John  tetia  uS, 
i;hat  they  who  f^ad  seen  his  miracles  were  ready 
to  do*;  or  they  would  have  looked  on  him,  frein 

*  Reftsonabt  of  Christiao* 

tne 
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the  first,  as  an  impostor^  since  he  pretended  to 
he  the  Messiah,  and  yet  assumed  no  dominioD, 
Dor  claimed  any  kingdom.  In  one  case,  the  de- 
isign  of  his  coming  would  have  been  entirely  per- 
verted. In  the  other,  the  Jews  might  have  laid 
immediate  hold  on  him,  and  have  taken  away  his 
life.  In  neither,  could  he  have  had  the  means, 
Bor  the  time  necessary  to  perform  all  the  piur- 
poses  of  his  mission,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  prophe- 
cies according  to  his  own  applications  of  them. 

To  prevent  these  effects  of  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  keep  himself  in  the  sta^  of  an 
innocent  man  toward  the   Roman   government, 
•without  being  at  the  expense  of  more  miracles 
for  these  purposes,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  his 
conduct  was  reserved  and  cautious,  his  language 
fnystical  and  parabolical.     But  the  repeated  de- 
clarations he  made,  during  the  course  of  his  mis« 
dion,  that   his  kingdom  wi^s  not  of  this  world, 
were  sufficient  to  keep  him  from,  being  obnoxious 
'to  the  Romans  ;  and  though  be  owned  himself  to 
Pilate  the  king  of  a  world  to  come,  we  see  that 
Pilate  found  no  fault  in  him,  and  that  he  declared 
iiim  an  innocent  man,  when  he  delivered  him  up 
'to  the  Jews  to  be  crucifted.     For  what  concern 
could  Pilate  or  his  master  imagine  they  had  in  a 
"world  that  was  to  come,  in  a  future  kingdom,  in 
-a  kingdom  of  God,  in  a  kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  In 
this  manner,  one  part  of  the  Saviour's  intentions 
was  answered.     His  innoce&ce  was  averred.    But 
'^thei'^  was  another  part.     He  was  iiot  only  to  be 
fqnocent^  he  wasto  die  innocent :  and  of  this  be 

made 
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made  the  Jews  the  instruments  by  a  sequel  of  the 
inost  artful  behaviour,  which  Mr.  Locke  developes 
Mith  a  sagacity  that  might  give  envy  to  the  deepest 
divine,  that  ever  undertook  to  discover  the  o&co- 
nomy  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

.  He  contrived  to  appear  guilty  to  the  Jews,  by 
the  same  declaration  by  which  he  appeared  inno- 
cent to  the  Romans.     He  appeared  a  very  extra- 
ordinary person  to  both  ;  and  well  he  might ;  but 
he  spoke  plainly  to  one  as  far  as  they  were  con<* 
cerned,  and  darkly  and  ambiguously  to  the  other. 
He  pretended  to  no  kingdom;  Ciesar  had  no  rival. 
in  him.     But   for  this   very    reason,   he   became 
criminal  to  the  Jews.    The  miracles  he  performed,, 
the  obscure  expressions  he  let  drop,  induced  some 
of  the  people  to  take  him  for  the  prophet  thaJt 
was  to  come,  for  the  Messiah.     But  the  Scribes, 
the  Pharisees;  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who 
hearkened,  as  he  had  bid  them  hearktn,  to  those 
iivho  sate  in  the  seat  of  Moses,  could  not  easily 
take  him  for  the  Messiah,  consistently  with  their 
prejudices;  since  he   assumed  no  kingdom,   nor 
pretended  to  any.     Nay  more,  they  could  not 
have  taken  him  easily  for  the  Messiah,  if  they  had 
been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Messiah  and  , 
the  king;  since  he  disguised  one  of  these  charac- 
ters, as  he  disowned  the  other.     This  extraordi-r 
nary  person,  therefore,  was,  according  to    their 
logick,  an  impostor.  They  were  a  rejected  people, 
for  not  believing  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  on  the 
faith  of  his  miracles :  and  he  kept  theip  in   thi^ 
iprrour.  At  lea^t  he  did  npthing  to  draw  them  oyt 
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pf  it,  that  they  might  bring  him  to  the  cross, 
when  his  time  should  be  come,  and  complete  tho 
redemption  of  mankind,  without  knowing  what 
tthey  did,  but  at  their  own  expense. 

He  passed  for  a  Galilean,  though  he  was  born 
at  Bethlehem,  by  which  one  proof  of  his  being 
the  Messiah  was  suppressed.  Even  his  precurr 
«or,  he  who  had  baptised  him,  he  who  had  beea 
a  witness  when  he  baptised  him  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  him,  and  had  heard  a  voic^ 
from  jieaven  declare,  **  this  is  my  beloved  Son  ia 
^*  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;"  whi(:h  voice,  there-^ 
fore,  must  have  been  the  voice  of  God  the 
Father;  even  h^djd  not  know  certainly,  that  tlic 
Son  of  God  was  the  Messiah.  When  John  was 
in  prison,  he  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  so  little  did  he 
know  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  ^'art  thou  he  that 
**  should  come,  or  do  we  expect  another?"  The 
answer  Jesus  made  was  an  appeal  to  his  miracles, 
ivhiph  proved  him  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
^n  indeed,  but  which  did  not  prove  him  in  those 
days,  and  ad  homines,  to  be  the  Messiah;  for  a 
belief  pf  the  ppwers  of  magick  was  not  as  ridicu- 
lous theq  as  it  is  qow,  and  the  Phariseps  had  pre- 
pared the  people  tq  believe  these  very  ^uiracles 
wrought  by  Beelzebub.  The  answers  he  gave  oa 
otl)er  occasions  were  qot  less  equivocal,  nor  the 
language  he  held  atiout  himself  at  any  time  more 
explicit,  than  that  wherein  he  declares  himself  the 
light  of  the  world  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  world. 
He  was  so  apprehensive  of  being  taken  for  the 
l^essiab^  lest  be  should  be  taken  for  a  king  too, 

tha^ 
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that  he  scarce  owned  himself  even  to  his  disciplesi 
and  that  he  commanded  the  devils,  %vho  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  so  when  he  cast  them  out,  to 
say  nothing  of  it.  If  he  declared  himself  more 
openly,  just  before  his  death,  to  be  the  Messiah, 
be  claimed  to  the  last  no  actual  kingdom,  no  king- 
dom of  this  world,  neither  before  his  death  nor 
after  it,  till  he  should  come  again  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father,  with  his  angels,  to  judge  the  worlds 
and  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works. 

« 

The  resurrection,  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  who  was 
to  show  the  disciples  all  things,  and  bring  to  their 
remembrance  all  things  which  he  had  said,  made 
them  understand  more  clearly  and  believe  more 
firmly,  that  he  was  the  Messiah  and  the  king.  The 
prophets  had  spoken  of  him  under  both  these 
characters  confusedly :  and  the  Jews  had  been 
led,  by  these  prophecies  and  by  their  partial  in- 
terpretation^ of  them,  to  imagine  not  only,  that 
the  Messiah  and  the  king  were  to  be  one  and  the 
same  person,  in  which  they  did  not  deceive  them- 
selves, but  that  all  the  glorious  things,  which  had 
been  foretold  of  him,  were  to  happen  at  onc^i 
and  as  soon  as  he  should  appear,  in  which  they 
flattered  and  deceived  themselves  very  fatallj. 
The  disciples  saw  now,  what  they  had  not  seen 
fully  and  clearly  before.  They  saw  ,  that  the  >two 
characters,  and  the  offices  belonging  to  each,  were 
to  be  distinguished.  They  saw,  that  their  master 
had  already  appeared  in  one,  and  had  performed 

and 
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atnd  suffered  all  that  belonged   to  it.     Tbey  be- 
lieved, therefore,  that  he  would  soon  appear  in 
the  other,  as  he  gave  them  reason  to  expect  he 
would,  according  to  their  apprehensions;  that  his 
kingdom,  for  the  coming  of  which  he  had  taught 
them  to  pray,  would  then  come ;  and  that  when 
he  waa  seated  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  his  im«» 
mediate  disciples  should  also  sit  on  twelve  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.   He  redeemed^ 
mankind  at  his  first  coming,  and  taught  and  ex* 
borted  them  to  prepare  for  bis  second,  when  they, 
who  have  believed  in  him,  are  to  enjoy  a  glorious 
immortality.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  his  kingr 
dom  will  begin,  properly  and  truly  called  so.  Th^ 
intermediate  time  is  a  time  of  regeneration  aiid 
preparation.     Divines  talk  of  a  kingdom  of  grace, 
but  the  expression  is  figurative,  and  apt  to  convey 
a  false  idea.     The  kingdom   of  glory    alone  is 
Christ's  kingdom.     He  instituted  none  that  wa$ 
to  precede  it.     He  exercised  no  dominion,  no  co- 
wcive  power^  nor  delegated  any  to  be  exerci^d 
faty  others. 

If  any  such  had  been  delegated  by  him,  it  would 
tiave  been  so,  doubtless,  to  his  immediate  disci- 
ples the  apostles^  and  to  the  seventy  *. .  But  when 
we  examine  the  commission,  we  find  nothing  of 
Ibis  kind  in  it.  They  were  commissioned  to  teach 
^  to  preach  to  all  nations,  or,  perhaps,  to  the 

*  N.  B.  I. say  the  seventy  both  here  and  elsewhere,  in^ con- 
formity to .  the  general  run  of  orthodox  opinion,  though  I 
know  that  wc  have  no  authority,  but  that  of  St.  Luke,  fdr 
•wumuig  thi«  distinct  number  of  disciples. , 

lost 
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lost  sheep  of  Israel  dispersed  into  all  nations,  ihii 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.     They  were  authorised  to 
say,  after  their  master,  that  his  kingdom  would 
come,  that  it  was  at  hand,  that  they  who  re- 
ceived them,  and  the  Gospel  they  taught,  would 
be  received  into  it,  and  that  the  state  of  thosel 
cities,  who  received  them  not,  ivould  be  in  thai 
day,  the  day  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  should 
com€^,  less  tolerable  than  that  of  Sodom.     They 
xrere  to  baptise  such  as  believed :  and  this  bap- 
tism or  washing  was  made  a  sign  of  regeneration,- 
and  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ  here^  in 
order  to  admission  into  his  kingdom  hereafter^ 
Christ  gave  hrs  apostles  another  power,  which 
seems  to  be  consequential  to  that  of  baptising 
and  therefore  connected  with  it,  the  power  of  re^ 
mitting  or  detaining  sins.     Though  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  dogmatise  about  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  power,  yet  I  may  pretend  to  say  what  it  is 
not,  and  to  what  it  does  not  extend.     It  is  not  ac 
power  to  forgive  or  not  to  forgive,  to  cancel  or 
not  to  cancel,  sins,  absolutely  and    definitivelyi 
Such  a  power  belongs  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
Hearts  alone.     The  apostles  might  admit  tbo^^^ 
who  professed  their  belief  in  Christ  by  baptism, 
into  the  church,  and  retain  them  in  it  as  lofig  as 
they  held  the  same  faith,  and  brought  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance.     They  not  only  might,  but 
it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  St.  John  censures 
very  severely  Diotrephes,  in  his  third  Epistle,  for 
a  contrary  practice.     If  he  who  had  offended  oa 
any  occasion  appeared  to  be  penitent,  he  might 

ho 
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be  absolved,  that  is,  his  sins  were  remilted,  ami 
lie  was  retained  in  the  christian  church.  If  he 
was  impenitent,  he  could  not  be  absolved  ;  his 
sins  were  retained,  and  he  was  to  the  brethren  as 
a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  In  these  cases, 
as  in  that  of  baptism^  the  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors wefe  merely  ministers,  who  performed  a 
ceremony,  or  pronounced  a  judgment.  They 
could  not  refuse  baptism  to  believers  :  and  it  was 
not  they,  but  the  church,  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful  properly,  who  retained  an  offender  in  their 
body  by  remittinfg  his  sins,  or  drove  him  out  by 
retaining  them ;  that  is,  by  refusing  to  remit  them: 
for  which  asssertion  we  have  the  authority  of 
Christ,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  example  in 
his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  fornicator  in  the 
church  of  Corinth. 

This  power,  which  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples 
and  to  his  church,  was  so  far  from  being  a  coer* 
cive  power,  such  a  power  as  kings  delegate,  and 
those  who  govern  under  them  exercise,  such  a 
power,  in  short,  as  may  serve  to  show  that  he 
meaned  to  establish  any  kingdom  in  this  world, 
that  it  shows  the  very  contrary.  ''Whosesoever 
"  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and 
"  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.'* 
Again  "  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  Earth  shall 
*'  be  bound  in  Heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall 
**  loose  on  Earth  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven."  These 
expressions,  taken  together,  poiit  at  the  other 
world,  the  world  to  come;  and  the  full  effect  of 
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the  promises  and  tbreatenings  they  cOntsdo  is  M 
be  expected  there,  not  here.     In  this  intermedi-* 
ate  state  of  preparation  and  probation,  all  that 
they,  who  are  appointed  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
as  such  can  do,  by  virtue  of  the  power  delegated 
by  the  first  passage,  is  to  advise,  exhort^  admor 
nish,  and  to  separate  themselves,  and  to  persuade, 
the  faithful  to  separate,  from  the  impenitent  and 
refractory.     This  is  all  the  power  which  the  first 
of  these  passages  gives.     The  second  gives  no  far- 
ther power,  but  it  contains  a  promise  which  must 
not  be  understood  according  to  the  natural  im*» 
port  of  the  words>  nor  without  very  great  miti-^ 
gations  of  the  sense ;  lest  it  should  be  understood 
to  imply  such  an  absurdity  as  it  would  be  impious 
to  impute  to  the  Word  of  God,  how   desirous 
soever  divines  may  be  to  have  it  so  understood^ 
It  would  imply  that  Christ,  when  he  comes  at  the 
last  day  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  to  esta- 
blish his  kingdom,  will   not  come  to  judge  the 
world,  or  the  christian  part  of  it  at  least,   bul 
merely  to  execute  judgments  already  given,  the 
judgments  of  the  church.     In  short,  Christ  gave 
no  coercive  power  to  his  apos^es :  and  they  who 
succeeded  them  exercised  none,  till  they  obtained 
it,  or  stole  it,  from   the  kings  whose  kingdoms 
were  of  this  world.     Then,    indeed,  excommunW 
cations  grew  coercive,  and  severely  so :  land  pow- 
i^is  that  were  tyrannical  in  their  execution,  and 
civil  in  their  origin,  began  to  pass  for  ecelesiasti* 
cal  and  lawful  powers,  in  the  hands  of  mea  whqr 
had  no.  right  by  their  institution  to  any  that  ar^i 
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Coercive  or  penal.  But  if  that  were  true,  which 
is  evidently  false,  that  Christ  had  given  such 
powers  to  his  apostles,  as  their  successors  claim 
and  exercise  too,  wherever  they  are  suffered  to  do 
so,  yet  there  would  be  no  reason  to  allow  this 
claim  now,  nor  was  there  any  to  allow  it  even  in 
the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity.  Christ  breath- 
ed on  his  apostles,  bid  them  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  in- 
spired the  same  spirit  into  them  by  this  act,  which 
descended  afterward  more  manifestly  upon  them 
and  the  disciples  under  the  figure  of  fiery  torigu^s. 
The  gifts  of  the  spirit  were  then  common,  and 
evidenced  themselves  by  sanctity  of  life,  and  by 
many  other  unequivocal  signs.  But  these  signs, 
sanctity  of  life. and  miraculous  operations,  soon 
failed.  Priests  after  that  might  blow  on  other 
priests^  lay  their  hands  on  them,  and  bid  them  re-^ 
ceive  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  it  was  silly  and  im- 
pious both  to  persuade  the  civil  society  of  Chris- 
tians, that  such  priests,  as  these  were  generally, 
could  either  give  or  be  worthy  to  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  they  did  however,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  this  illusion,  that  they  might 
carry  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  they  had  per- 
suaded, that  the  church  of  Christ  was  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  and  that  this  order  of  men  was 
appointed  to  govern  in  it,  there  was  a  necessity 
of  persuading  likewise,  that  the  same  spirit,  the 
same  gifts  and  graces,  which  Christ  had  bestowed 
on  the  apostles  for  the  estabiishment  of  his 
•     Vat.  VII.  M  church, 
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churcb,  were  conveyed  down  for  the  government 
of  it  by  their  order. 

If  we  had  less  experience  of  the  powerful  ef- 
fects of  ambition,  avarice,  and  superstition,  we 
might  be  surprised  that  some  men  have  been 
hardy  enough  to  assert,  and  others  weak  enough 
to  believe,  against  the  express  declarations  of 
Christ  himself,  that  his  kingdom  is  of  this  world, 
and  that  it  began  immediately  after  his  first 
coming ;  though  he  fixed  the  commencement  of 
it  at  his  second  coming ;  the  time  of  which  he 
left  uncertain.  There  are  many  dark  passages  in 
the  Gospels,  and  when  there  are  no  others  rela^ 
live  to  any  particular  subject,  the  presumption  of 
theology  has  a  full  scope.  But  when  there  are  pas- 
sages) the  sense  of  which  is  determined  and  plain, 
these  are  to  guide  us  to  the  sense  of  those  that 
are  ambiguous  and  obscure.  To  take  a  contrary 
method,  to  explain  and  pretend  to  fix  the  sense 
of  what  is  clear  by  what  is  dark,  may  be  called 
subtilty  and  deep  penetration ;  but  sure  I  am  it 
deserves  to  be  called  absurd  and  impudent  impo* 
sition.  This  now  is  the  very  thing  that  has  been 
done  in  the  case  before  us.  Divines  of  all  age^, 
all  countries  and  sects  have  done  it^  They  d>o  it 
still:  and  Beza  and  Eellarmine,  who  agreed  in 
nothing  else,  agreed  in  this.  \    ' 

I  mention  Beza  particularly,  because  hQ  iO'^ 
ferred,  as  I  learn  from  Hobbes,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be 
placed  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  from  a  pas^ 
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sageio  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  In  that,  the  words 
Jesus  is  recorded  to  have  spoken  are  these: 
^*  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  there  be  some  of  them 
^'  who  stand  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death, 
^^  till  ihey  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
**  with  power."  These  words,  like  those  which 
hespoke  of  St.  John  to  St.  Peter,  "if  I  will  that 
^*  he  tarry  till  i  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  an 
very  tdark  indeed.  They  plainly  relate  to  his  se- 
cond comiog,  which  is  characterised  by  coming 
sritb  power.  But  then  it  will  follow,  that  the 
persons  spoken  of  are  still  alive ;  which  might  have 
passed  junong  the  good  people  of  Ephesus,  who 
believed,  in  St.  Austin's  time,  that  St.  John  was 
$1^1  alive,  and  only  slept  in  bis  grave :  and  would 
Bot  pass,  I  pt^esume,  in  these  days.  Shall  we  ac« 
eept  the  conjecture  of  Uobbes  ?  lie  thinks,  that 
the  words  related  to  the  transfigaration,  of  which 
Peiier,  and  James,  and  John,  some,  not  all,  who 
stood  by  Jesus  when  he  spoke  them,  were  wit- 
nesses. He  thinks,  that  th^e^  disciples,  having 
seen  Christ  in  glory  and  majesty,  as  he  is  to  ap- 
pear at  his  second  coming,  the  promise  was  ac« 
complished  by  way  of  vision.  But  this  is  con* 
jecture  only,  and,  though  ingenious,  yet  forced 
afid  certainly  not  serious;  for  if  these  disciples  did 
see  him,  they  saw  him  ia  a  vision,  and  they  nei- 
tber  saw  him  come,  nor  the  kingdom  of  God 
come,  in  any  propriety  of  speech.  There  might 
be  a  more  probable  acoouot  given,  perhaps,  why 
tfaese  words  were  spoken  Moording  to  the  natural 
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and  obvious  sense  of  them.     But  I  use  none  of 
the  theological  liberties  of  guess  with  Floly  Writ, 
and  I  content  myself  to  observe  on  this  occasion . 
the  absurdity  of  that  of  Eeza.     Hobbes  takes  no- 
tice justly,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to 
jcome,  and  did  come  at  the  resurrection,  the  ex- 
pression was  not  exacts  since  ail  the  disciples,  not 
some  only,  lived  till  Christ  was  risen  from  the 
dead;     But  the  absurdity  of  this  interpretation  is 
greater  still.     The  ascension  followed  soon  the  ^ 
resurrection.     Between  these  two  events,  Christ 
assumed  no  more  dominion  than  he  had  done  be* 
fore,  nor  showed  any  more  signs  of  claiming  or 
exercising  kingly  power.     He  scarce  showed  him- 
self to  the  few,  who  were  said  to  have  seen  him^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  could  know  by  it,  cer- 
tainly, that  it  was  he  whom  they  had  seen.     I 
say  the  few,  bec$i!|6e  St.  Paul,  who  had  not  pro- 
bably ever  seen  Jesus,  deserves  no  credit  when 
he  affirms,  against  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gos- 
pels, that  he  and  above  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once  had  seen  him  after  his  resurrection^     Both 
these   events,    the   resurrection    and    ascension, 
passed  in  a  very  private  manner.     There  were  no 
eyewitnesses,  properly  called  so,  of  his  resurrec- 
tion.    There  were  few,  of  his  ascension.     But  in 
whatever  manner  we  can  suppose  them  to  have 
passed,  if  we  suppose  hirn  to  have  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  to  have  ascended  into  Heaven,  with  the 
same  publick  pomp  and  majesty  with  which   he 
is  to  be  attended  when  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
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world,  and  to  establish  the  kingdom  he  foretold, 
yet  we  cannot  assert,  that  this  kingdom  came,  or. 
began  at  that  time.  As  God,  he  reigns  eternally ; 
but  the  kingdom  here  spoken  of  was  to  have  a 
beginning,  and  to  say  that  it  began  when  Christ, 
who  had  not  then  ei^-rablished  it,  returned  to  reign 
with  his  father  in  the  upity  of  the  godhead ;  or 
that  it  came,  though  we  continue  still  to  pray  that 
it  may  come,  when  Christ  left  the  Earth,  or  that 
he  vested  the  apostles,  or  those  who  call  them- 
selves their  successors,  with  a  sovereignty  in  this 
imaginary  kingdom,  which  he  never  assumed  him- 
self, is  one  of  those  paradoxes,  which  men,  who 
find  a  colour  for  any  in  the  dark  sayings  of  the 
Scriptures,  presume  to  advance. 

Many  other  paradoxes  have  been  built  on  this, 
the  common  foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  power : 
and  it  has  happened  in  the  course  of  these  usurpa- 
tions, as  it  has  happened  often  iu  the  course  of 
others.  While  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
pursued,  on  one  general  maxim,  an  interest  of 
ambition  common  to  the  whole  body,  particular 
members  invented  other  paradoxes,  which  seemed 
to  arise  out  of  the  first,  and  which  became 
maxims  just  as  true  as  the  first.  Thus,  that  I 
may  say  in  a  few  words  what  I  mean  to  say,  and 
not  to  descend  into  a  long  detail  of  particulars, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  democracies  became 
aristocracies ;  aristocracies  became  monarchies, 
and  several  monarchies  were  united  into  one  em- 
pire, under  those  great  conquerprs,  the  bishops 
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of  Home.  Thfe  christian  church  bore  some  re* 
semblance,  after  the  establishment  of  it,  to  the 
state  of  ancient  Greece.  Both  were  composed  of 
several  little  governments.  They  were  all  Greeks 
in  one,  and  all  Christians  in  the  other ;  but  the 
quarrels  of  parties,  in  each  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  quarrels  of  one  government  with  another,  de- 
stroyed the  publick  peace,  and  continued  to  do  so* 
notwithstandnig  all  the  judgments  of  the  Areopa^r 
gus  and  all  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  feudtf 
that  arose  in  particular  churches  gave  occasion  or 
pretence  to  the  institution  of  bishops  :  and  thosel 
that  arose  between  church  and  church,  to  the  in* 
stitudon  of  metropolitans,  primates,  and  patri- 
archs, one  of  whom  pretended  at  last  to  be  the 
vicar  of  Christ  in  his  imaginary  kingdom.  In 
short,  the  clergy,  like  other  usurpers,  in  order  ta 
maintain  the  advantages  they  had  gained  over  the 
laity,  or  to  carry  their  arms  abroad  in  search  o£ 
more,  have  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to  usurpa- 
tions within  their  own  body,  and  to  groan  under 
the  very  yoke  they  imposed. 

Eyf  ry  innovation  has  been  supported  by  some 
new  paradox :  and  divine  right  has  been  claimed 
by  all,  on  that  fundamental  paradox,  in  which  they 
all  agree.  Marchmqnt  will  tell  you,  that  presby-- 
tery  is  jure  divino.  I  shall  tell  you,  that  episco- 
pacy is  sp :  and  though  you  are  not  a  very  good 
papist,  you  will  tdl  us,  that  popery  is  so.  Let  us 
be  candid;  and  cpnfess  that  none  of  them  are  so. 
To  set  an  example  pf  pandour,  I  will  own^  that 
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m  monstrous  as  the  papal  pretensions  are,  against 
which  we  Protestants  exclaim  so  loudly,  they  may 
be  supported,  by  wresting  and  torturing  the  Scrip- 
tures, just  as  well  as  the  principles  in  which  we 
agree,  that  the  christian  church  is  actually  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  a  religious  society 
wiis  instituted  to  govern  in  it  by  his  authority. 
These  principles  are  laid  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  plainest  and  most  positive  declarations  which 
tlie  Saviour  made.  But  when  they  are  oncead*^ 
mitted,  Bellarmine  and  the  other  writers  for  tha 
church  and  court  of  Rome  are  able  to  defend 
their  monstrous  pretensions  so  plausibly  to  weU* 
disposed  minds,  that  instead  of  contradicting  the 
Scriptures,  they  seem  to  build  upon  them,  not  otAj 
on  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  who  boasted 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  the  spiritual  house,  and 
tjiat  he  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  but  on  the 
words  of  Christ,  as  they  stand  in  some  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  and  to  make  their  work  the  more 
sure,  as  they  imagine  absurdly  enough,  on  pas<- 
sagjes  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New. 
Thus  they  prove  the  popes,  as  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  to  be  vicars  of  Christ,  to  be  infallible  in 
all  their  judgments  concefbing  faith  and  manners, 
and  to  have  the  supreme  spiritual  and  even  tern* 
poral  power  in  every  christian  country.  Such  are 
the  real  pretensions  of  your  church  over  all  civil 
power,  over  all  emperors,  kings  and  princes. 
Such  saints  as  your  angelical  doctor,  such  writers 
as  Bellarmine  and  Baronius  have  affirmed  themu 
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Councils  have  held  the  same  language :  and  all 
they,  who  would  take  the  temporal  sword  out  of 
the  hands  of  St.  Peter,  have  been  branded  with 
heresy,  the  heresy  of  the  politicks,  "  haeresis  po- 
*'  liticorum.*'  True  it  is,  that  some  of  your  doc- 
tors, and  even  some  councils  have  seen  the.  folly, 
and  blushed  at  the  impudence  of  those  who  have 
canicd  these  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  papal 
autliority  so  high.  Many  have  writ  against  them, 
even  in  Italy  :  t>ut  both  sides  have  concurred  in 
giving  to  the  church,  understanding  by  the  church 
the  ecclesiastical  order  alone,  a  full  and  inde* 
pendent  power  over  the  state  in  spirituals ;  by 
which  they  saw,  that  they  might  preserve  indi-' 
reclly  a  tyranny  they  could  not  obtain  directly. 


SECT.   XXXV. 


From  the    time   of  Constantine    to   that  of 
Charles  the  Great,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the* 
church  had  grown  from  age  to  age,  by  such  means 
as  have  been  already  mentioned  :  and  the  autho-' 
rity  of  that  Qf  Rpmp  particularly  began  to  over- 
top all  others,  by  ^  stupid  bigotry,  that  increased 
as  ignoranpe  iqcrpased,  apd  by  the  arti6ces  which, 
her  bishops  emplpyed.     But  Charles  the  Great. 
raised  these  bishops  to  that  exorbitant  power  and 
grandeur,  which  enabled  thern  to  vex  and  oppress 
spme  of  his  own  successors,  and  to  tyrannize  the 
whole  western  world :  till  in  the  reign  of  another.; 
Charles,  several  nations  shook  this  yoke  off  their 
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D^cks,  and  made  it  sit  lighter  on  the  necks  of 
those  who  did  not  shake  it  off.     When  the  Lom- 
bards had  settled   themselves  in  Italy,  the  popes* 
began  to  play  a  game,  which  they  could  not  play 
with  the  same  advantage  for  many  reasons  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Gothick  kings.    They  fomented  con- 
tinnal  quarrels  between  the  exarchs,  who  governed 
for  the  Constanlinopolitan    emperors,    and    the* 
Lombards,  in  order  to  make  their  profit  of  them 
^against  both :  and  when  they  had  drawn  them- 
selves into  distress  and  danger,  their  refuge,  for 
protection  was    to  France.     They   apprehended' 
less  the  emperors,  whose  government  was'  weak- 
and  oppressive,  despised  therefore  and  hated,  and 
who  were  at  a  greater  distance  from  Italy,  and 
careless  enough  about  it.     They  excommunicated 
the  exarchs,  and,    in   the   dispute  about  image- 
breaking,   the  emperor  himself.     Gregory  the  se-* 
oond  and  the  third  took  advantage  of  this   pre- 
tended heresy,  and  in  their  zeal  for  images,  which 
suited  the  humour  of  the  times  and  the  prejudices' 
of  the  people,  the  first  of  these  popes  took  upon 
him  to  forbid  not  only  in  his  own  diocese,  but 
every  where  else,  that  the  orders  of  Leo  the  [sau- 
rian should   be   obeyed  :  and  the  second  excom- 
municated him,  and   absolved   his  subjects   from 
their  allegiance  to  him.     Usurpation  was   soon 
added  to  revolt,  and  the  people  of  Rome  were 
made  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  popes.     Charles' 
^Martel  had  abetted  these  ambitious  and  turbulent 
prelates  against   the   emperor:    and,  when  they 
were  in  danger  from  the  Lombards,  he  saved  them. 
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by  the  influence  be  bad  on  Luitprand.  But 
Cbarles  Martel  dead,  Ravenna  taken,  and  the 
exarchate  conquered,  they  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
this  people,  who  knew  their  double  dealing,  and 
bad  suflicient  reason  to  complain  ef  the  conduct 
they  had  in  the  revolt  of  Thrasimoud  duke  of 
Spoletio,  and  on  other  occasions.  This  might 
bave  defeated  all  their  designs;  and  the  power 
ibey  bad  acquired  might  ha^  been  crushed  under 
thai  of  the  Lombards,  if  they  had  not  improved 
very  dexterously  a  singular  conjuncture  to  ruin 
tbe  Lombards  m  their  turn,  and  to  finish  on  these 
rains  that  stately  edifice  of  spiritual  and  tempo* 
ral  grandeur,  which  tliey  had  advanced  very  far  oo 
those  of  their  ancient  masters  the  emperors.    «. 

When  Pepin  the  short  resolved  to  take  the  titles 
as  be  bad  the  power,  of  king  of  the  Franks,  be 
thought  it  necessary,  not  only  to  remove  all  scru* 
pies  from   the  minds  of  his  people,  who  might 
esteem  themselves  bound  by  their  oaths  to  Cbil-^. 
derick  ^nd  the  JVJeroviugian  race,  but  to  jutitify  bis 
new  title  to  other  christian  nations.     He  might 
bave  done   tl^  6rst^  perhaps,  by  some  solemti 
farce,  which   his  own  clergy   would  have   been 
ready  enough  to  act.    But  to  do  both  more  clfec^ 
tually,  be  chos^  to  have  the  farce  acted  at  Rome, 
He  sent  his  messengers  to  question  the  oracle :« 
and  Zaehary  gave  the  best  reason,  that  ever  pope 
or  Oracle  gave,  for  the  sentence  he  pronounced* 
He  pronounced,  that  the  French  were  no  longer 
bound  by   their  oaths  to  Childerick;  since  this 
prince  had  not  kept  bis  engagement  to   them. 

The 
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The  reason  follo^'ed  the  seoteace ;  for  '^  sueh  it 
*^  the  nature  of  conditionaleofitracts/'  said  Za>» 
chary,  **  that  if  one  party  fails^  the  other  is  ab** 
'^  solved  fFOQ^  his  promise  *•"  This  answer  had 
a  fuU  eSect*  Pepin  was  chosen  king,  and  Chilr^ 
deriek  deposed  unanimously  in  the  national  as« 
aembly  that  was  held  at  Soissonsw 

If  has  holiness  was  not  paid  before  band,  a» 
ancient  oracles  were  most  commonly,  Zachary 
foresaw,  that  the  time  of  payment  would  soo9 
come>  and  be  took  the  best  method  to  secure  iu 
He  was  at  peace  with  the  Lombards  when  ho 
solved  this  fitmous  case  of  conscience  in  favour 
of  Pepin ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  conquered 
Kavenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  for  Italy  had 
a  Pentapolis  too^  Astolphus  their  king  deier*^ 
mined,  that  the  popes,  who  had  been  subject 
to  the  emperors,  should  be  subject  to  hktu 
The  good  men,  who  had  revolted  from  their 
ancient  master,  did  not  care  to  submit  to  m 
new  power,  the  seat  of  which  was  in  Italy,  BsxdL 
which  would  be  always  at  hand  to  keep  tbemi  Uh 
tbwe,  to  control  and  to  punish  tiiem.  Stephen 
the  third  was  not  ashamed  to  apply  for  help  to 
Constantine,  the  son  of  that  very  Leo,  who  had 
been  treated  so  insolently  by  the  two  Gregories: 
But  the  emperor  having  as  little  concern  for  the 
eburch  and  the  people  of  Rome  as  tl>ey  deserved 
from  him,  Stephen   did  at  last,  what  Zachary, 

j|»opfS  able  than  he,  would  have  done  at  fifst;  he 

/ 
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had  recourse  to  Pepin.  He  wias  received  in  France 
with  more  than  respect,  with  a  ridiculous,  and 
yet  in  those  circumstances  a  vise  appearance  of 
veneration;  if  it  be  true,  that  Pepin  and  his  sons 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  priest  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  He  conjured  them,  in  eccle- 
siastical cant,  to  defend  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles,  that  is,  the  do- 
minion and  sovereignty  which  the  popes  bad 
usurped,  against  the  Lombards.  The  Lombards 
were  Christians,  and  meaned  no  hurt  to  the  reli- 
gion they  professed.  But  the  cause  of  the  clergy 
and  the  cause  of  religion  were  made,  by  the  logick 
of  those  times,  as  well  as  of  ours,  the  same, 
when  they  were  quite  distinct,  and  even  when 
they  were  opposite.  Pepin  was  glad  to  seize  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying,  at  once,  his  own  am- 
bition and  that  of  the  Roman  bishops.  Stephen 
anointed  him,  his  wife,  and  his  children  ;  declared 
them,  after  this  holy  unction,  princes  by  the  grace 
of  God;  thundered  out  excommunications  against 
all  persons,  subjects  or  strangers,  who  should  op- 
pose them  in  any  time  to  come,  and  confined 
Childerick  on  the  same  day  to  a  monastery,  asjie 
confined  the  children  of  Carloman,  Pepin's  bro- 
ther. Pepin  made  two  expeditions  into  Italy,  re^ 
duced  the  Lombards,  usurped  on  them  the  exar- 
chate they  had  usurped  on  the  Greeks,  and  gave 
it  to  St.  Peter :  such  was  the  style. 

Charles  made  several  of  these  expeditions,  and 
in  them  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  Lombards. 
He  confirmed  what  his  father  had  done,  and  did 

still 
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Still  more  for  the  church,  lie  gave  the  exarchate 
and  the  five  cities  to  the  Roman  see  most  cer- 
tainly ;  but  it  is  as  certain, .  that  he  did  not  make 
an  absolute  alienation  of  them,  without  any  re- 
serve of  sovereignty  over  the  pope  and  them.  His 
^rant  of  Mantua,  of  Parma,  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
and  of  other  dominions,  is  a  mere  supposition, 
and  as  ill  founded  as  the  pretended  donation  of 
Constantine  to  Sylvester  and  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
If  this  has  succeeded  a  little  more  to  their  ad- 
*  vantage  than  the  other,  one  reason  of  this  sue- 
cess  may  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  passages  of 
the  time  we  speak  of  here.  Whatever  pope 
forged  the  donation  of  Constantine,  I  incline  to 
think,  that  it  was  forged  long  before  the  tenth 
century,  and  that  it  lay  dormant,  among  other 
records  as  authentick  as  itself,  till  an  opportunity 
of  employing  it  to  some  pious  use  was  found. 
Thus  it  might  be  employed  as  an  inducement  to 
Pepin  to  make,  and  as  a  justification  of  him  for 
making,  a  grant  of  the  exarchate  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  without  any  regard  to  the  rightful  claim 
of  the  Greek  cnfiperor :  and  in  this  sense  I  choose 
to  understand  those  who  have  called  this  grant  a 
restitution,  as  if  Pepin,  when  he  seemed  to  give, 
did  only  compound  with  the  popes,  who  had  as 
good  a  right  as  forgery  could  communicate  to  the 
whole  western  empire. 

In  this  pretended  act,  Constantine  is  made  to 
declare  his  intention  to  be  not  only,  that  the  see 
of  Rome  should  have  the  supremacy  over  those 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,    and   Con- 
stantinople; 
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Mantinaple ;  but  that  the  pootifical  ibrojne  thouki 
be  exalted  gloriously  aboTe  the  imperial^.     He  is 
nsade  to  give  the  palace  of  Lateran^  his  diadem^ 
mod  all  his  icnperial  ornaments^  to  Sylvester  and 
tbe  popes  his  successors.     He  is  made  to  cousti* 
tote  the  inferior  clefgy^  ^^  RomansB  ecclesiie  servi- 
cnies^''  in  the  ranjcs  of  patricians  and  consuls 
in  shorty  be  is  made  to  say  in  express  terms^  tbai 
be  yields  and  abandons  to  Sylvester,  tbe  ufiiv.er^ 
•al  pope,  and  the  pontiffs  his  successors,  the  city 
of  Rome  and  the  provinces^  places,  and  toirf» 
of  Italy,  or  the  occidental  r^onsf:  asd  ibtt 
for  this  reason  he  thinks  it  "  congruum,**  proper^ 
to  transfer  his  empire  into  the  East ;  since  it  ji 
fiot  just,  that  an  earthly  emperour  should  rcago 
^bere  tbe  prmce  of  priests,  and  the  head  of  itbe 
christian  religion,  is  established  by  the  emperoior 
cf  Heaven  \. 

I  have  quoted  this  extraordinary  piece  a  litde 
the  more  at  large,  because  it  bas  been  avotfred 
genuine  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  bas  beep  pub« 
lisbed  as  suph  by  one  of  tbe  Leos;  for  wbicb  msa« 
son  it  may  stand  very  properly  here  as  an  instance 
of  tbe  most  impudept  forgery,  which  the  religious 

^  Amplius  «|uaiB  |i06tf  um  iniperiura  terrenumqvie  tb^onw 
jedem  sacxalissiraam  B.  Petri  gloriose  exallarc. 

+  Contradentes  et  relinqucntes  univcrsali  papse  Romanam 
iirben),  et  omnes  Italis  seu  occidentalium  regionum  proviii* 
cias,  loca,  et  civitates. 

}  Quonittin  ubi  prirvcipatus  sacerdotum  et  christianop  xeli^ 
^onis  caput  gb  iroperfttoro  ceelosti  constitutum  est,  justuij^ 
jum  ji^H  u(  ilUc  tejjcjuus  imperatoi  iiuibeat  potcstatcui}. 

society 
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society  ever  attempted  to  iinpose  oa  the  ci&^ily  and 
may  reader  all  that  remains  tp  be  said  of  these 
forgeries  and  usurpations-  the  more  probable.  I 
know  that  Baronius  gives  it  up,  and  would  fain 
persuade  msfnkind,  that  this  act  was  forged  by  tha 
Greeks  to  cast  a  reproach  on  the  Roman  cfaurcb« 
I  know  too,  that  be  gives  up  the  decretal  £pi8tle% 
and  I  do  «ot  suppose,  that  there  is  any  man  who 
would  have  ifae  front  at  this  time  to  defend  either. 
But  these  candid  acknowledgments  come  too  late, 
to  save  the  honour  of  Rome.  Her  advocates  6e^ 
fended  both,  as  long  as  they  could  impose  on  ig'» 
noratit  ages.  Nay,  they  attempted  it  even  after 
the  resurrection  of  letters.  When  these  imposts 
tkons  could  pass  no  longer,  and  when  tfaey  had 
done  the  work  they  were  designed  to  do,  they 
were  al^andoned,  as  many  other  forged  acts  and 
false  traditions  have  been.  But  are  men,  wlia 
confess  perjury  when  they  are  convicted  of  it,  to 
be  received  as  good  witnesses  in  any  case  ?  I  think 
not,  and  therefore  I  insist,  that  the  forgery  of  tlw 
donation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  decretals,  since 
these  have  been  mentioned  too,  may  stand  as 
proofs  of  the  little  credit  we  ought  to  give  to  any 
of  those,  that  are  brought  in  justification  of  the 
fiapal  pretensions  to  temporal  or  spiritual  rights* 
These  rights  have  in  truth  no  better  foundation 
^lan  the  compact  I  have  mentioned  betweeo 
princes  and  priests.  It  began  under  Constantino, 
hat  it  never  appeared  so  grossly  as  under  Pepin  and 
Charles  the  Great.  On  which  occasion  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  observe  bpw  much  a  worse  bargain 

Constantine 
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Conslantine  niade  with  the  church,  than  the  otherif 
made  with  the  pope.  What  Constanline  gave 
was  immediate  and  real.  The  returns  he  had  to 
expect  \*iBre  future,  and  such  as  never  answered 
his  expectations,  either  in  promoting  the  grandeur, 
or  in  securing  the  peace  of  the  empire.  The  em* 
peror  was  the  bubble  of  this  bargain.  That  whichi 
Pepinand  Charles  theGreat  made  with  thechurcb^ 
already  established  and  powerful,  was  better,  and 
in  some  degree  the  reverse  of  the  other.  Their 
advantages  in  this  alliance  were  immediate,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  pope:  and  who  should  improve 
them  most  was  left  to  the  skill  and  management 
of  their  successors.  In  the  mean  while,  if  they 
could  not  cheat  one  another,  they  bantered  the 
rest  of  the  world  egrcgiously.  The  pope  gave  tlie 
title  of  king  to  Pepin,  and  that  of  emperor  tQ 
Charles.  These  princes  gave  temporal  dominion 
to  the  pope,  and  raised  the  opinion  of  his  spiri- 
tual dignity  and  authority,  as  high  as  the  examples 
they  affected  to  give  of  reverence  and  submission 
could  raise  it.  Thus,  by  fortifying  his  usurpa- 
tions, they  strengthened  their  own  :  and  while'we 
admire  the  conquests,  whereby  Charles  extended 
his  empire  and  that  of  the  pope  together,  it  is  im* 
possible  not  to  laugh  when  we  figure  to  our3elve$ 
the  two  usurpers  kneeling  to  one  another,  the  em- 
peror asking  the  blessing  of  a  man  he  madeheW 
of  the  church,  the  pope  acknowledging  the  iilaV 
perial  sovereignty  in  a  man  he  made  head  of  the 
empire,  and  each  bestowing  most  generously  what 
neither  of  them  had  any  right  to  give. 

As 
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As  these  alliances  were  made  on  principles  of 
human  policy,  and  dictated  by  private  interest 
alone,  they  were  kept  accordingly.  Charles  the 
Great  seemed  to  foresee,  that  the  alliance  he  had 
made  would  not  be  very  well  observed,  and  that 
the  church  would  find  means  to  traiisgrea%  in- 
stead of  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  it.  He 
had  received  his  crown  from  the  pope ;  but  he  was 
so  afraid  that  future  popes  might  claim  from  this 
precedent,  strained  to  their  purpose,  a  right  to 
give  it,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  prelate  to  set 
it  on  the  head  of  his  son,  who  was  elected  and 
crowned  in  his  -presence  at  Aix.  He  ordered 
Liewis  to  take  it  from  the  altar,  and  to  crown 
liimself.  But  Lewis  profited  ill  of  this  lesson. 
Even  in  his  reign,  the  popes,  who  felt  their 
strength,  began  to  improve  every  opportunity  of 
extending  their  prerogatives  by  encroachments  on 
those  that  belonged  to  the  emperors.  Thus,  for 
iostanc^  a  Leo  presumed,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  conspiracy  against  himself,  to  condemn  capitally 
3ome  persons  without  the  imperial  authority.  The 
Huitter  Was  examined,  but  the  pope  was  not  cen- 
sured ;  he  was  rather  screened  by  the  imperial 
courts  as  we  may  presume  from  the  extreme  re- 
sentment which  the  people  of  Rome  showed  after 
his  death,  and  from  all  the  indignities  they  offered 
to  his  memory.  Thus  again,  a  Paschal  seized  on 
some  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome,  officers  of 
the  emperor^  and  fre6  f^onl  any  crime  but  thsit  of 
maintaining  the  imperial  fights.  He  ordered  their 
eyefB  to  be  put  out ;  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
.   VojL.  ViL  N  after 
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after  these  their  heads  to  be  cut  off,  in  the  La- 
teran  palace.  An  army  was  sent  to  Rome  to  pu- 
nish this  usurpation  of  power  and  excess  of  era- 
elty.  His  holiness  purged  himself  of  the  crime 
by  oath.  But  his  holiness  was  forsworn,  and  hav- 
ing escaped  the  punishment,  did  not  seem  con*^ 
cerned  to  conceal  the  perjury ;  for  he  declared 
afterward,  that  the  persons  he  had  caused  to  be 
executed  were  guilty  of  high  treaison,  which  be 
must  ha?e  understood  to  be  high  treason  against 
himself  and  absolved  the  murderers,  because  they 
were  of  St.  Peter's  fiimily.  All  this  and  more, 
that  weak  prince,  the  Debonnaire,  endured  from 
the  popes,  who  came  to  such  a  pitch  of  power 
and  insolence,  by  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  and  bj 
the  advantage  they  took  of  the  troubles  which 
arose  in  the  empire,  that  in  the  second  gei)era> 
tion  after  Charlemagne,  Charles  the  Bald  was 
obliged  to  purchase  the  empire  of  the  pope  by 
very  great  concessions.  He  quitted  all  right  to 
jurisdiction  in  Rome,  and  the  country  about  it^ 
and  instead  of  reserving  to  himself  that  of  making 
the  election  of  popes  valid  by  the  imperial  confir-' 
ination,  he  is  said  to  have  yielded  that  of  creating 
and  of  crowning  emperors  to  the  pope. 


SECT.    XXXVI. 


A  universal  and  publick  dissolution  of  mannerSy 
into  which  the  clergy  in  general  had  fallen,  migbl 
have  brought  disgrace  on  the  whole  order,  suffi-* 

cfent 
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cient  even  in  those  agies  to liave  opened  the  eye%  of 
the  laity,  to  hav6  stopped  their  profuse  charity  to 
the  church,  and  to  have  converted  their  blind 
submission  into  a  just  indignation.  But,  beside 
the  favourable  circumstance  already  mentioned> 
that  apparent  sanctity  of  the  few  which  served  to 
screen  the  vices  of  the  many,  it  i^  true,  that  this 
dissolution  of  manners  received  some  checks  from 
time  to  time.  One  of  these  I  wiU  point  out 
The  synod;  or  the  assembly  of  the  states,  for  it 
consisted  of  laity  and  clergy  both,  which  was  held 
at  Aix  in  the  reign  of  the  Debonnaire,  made 
some  reformation  in  convents,  where  the  de* 
bauchery  was  scandalous  beyond  all  measure. 
Rules  were  established  of  stricter  discipline  for 
monks  and  nuns,  and  the  episcopal  order  was 
restrained  from  some  excesses.  Bishops  were  for** 
bid  to  adorn  their  habits  with  gold  and  jewels,  to 
wear  swords  and  belts,  to  dress  in  scarlet,  and  to 
make  war.  I  am  far  from  believing,  that  new 
constitutions  made,  or  old  ones  ^[enewed,  had  an 
intire  effect,  or  produced  a  real  reformation,  but 
they  might  save  some  of  the  worst  appearances 
tvhich  was  enough  for  a  church  wherein  a  spirit  of 
policy,  not  a  spirit  of  religion,  prevailed^  Thus 
much  too  might  be  easily  brought  about,  when  the 
exercises  of  true  piety  were  changed  into  supersti*- 
tious  practices ;  when  it  cost  so  little  to  be  a  good 
bisho{^  a  good  priest,  a  good  monk,  or  a  great  saint, 
that  it  was  necessary  rather  to  disguise  than  to  re* 
attain  their  passions;  and  when  these  men  could ac- 
quiro  such  holy  characters  by  no  greater  merit  than 
>  Kg  .  thii9» 
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this,  and  even  make  themselves  amends  for  dis-" 
guising  or  restraining  some  of  their  passions  by 
indulging  others.  Pride,  revenge,  avarice,  ancl 
ambition,  had  only  their  names  to  change,  and 
their  effects  were  consecrated  with  the  greatest 
applause.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  too,  that  these 
vices  of  the  mind  were  pursued  with  greater  ap-' 
plication,  and  by  mote  persons  in  the  common 
cause  of  the  church,  when  sensuality  and  de-^ 
bauchery  were  a  little  more  restrained ;  and  that 
this  kind  of  reformation,  instead  of  making  the 
clergy  better  men,  made  them  only  more  daoiger* 
ous  enemies  of  the  state. 

-  Laymen  assisted  to  reform  the  clergy  without 
much  success,  churchmen  continued  to  incroach 
<on  the  laity  with  great  success^  and  the  breach  of 
that  alliance  which  Pepin,  and  his  son  Charles  the 
Great,  had  lately  made  between  the  imperial  and 
papal  power,  as  Constantino  had  made  one  before 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy,  grew 
wider  and  wider,  and  disturbed  the  whole  chris-* 
tian  world.  It  could  not  happen  otherwise,  when 
once  the  bishops  of  Ro«Be  had  resolved  to  be 
monarchs  as  well  as  the  emperors,  their  rivals  at 
least,  perhaps  their  masters ;  and  when  they  bad 
acquired  strength  sufficient,  which  they  were  not 
long  in  acquiring,  to  make  these  attempts.  Ex* 
iamples  may  be  produced  of  churchmen,  and  as-*- 
seniblies  of  churchmen,  who  have  opposed,  oil 
some  few  occasions,  the  most  violent  excesses  of 
•papal  tyranny.  The  particular  motives  they  had 
iare  not  always  developed  in  history.     But  part^^ 
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cular  and  temporary  inotive8y  arising  from  pdTti<»r 
cular  conjunctures,  they  must  have  had,  when*: 
ever  they  held  such  a  conduct.  Though  they  had 
some  dependeooe  still  on  princes,  even  when  the 
popes  were  grown  bold  enough  to  claim  and  exer- 
cise over  these  a  most  exorbitant  power,  yet  their, 
qlepeadence  on  the  pope  was  double  wherever  his 
supremacy  was  established;  which  I  presume  tO; 
have  been  the  case  in  all  the  christian  countries  o£. 
the  West  soon  after  the  end  of  the  eighth  century*: 
Princes  bad  it  in  their  po^ver  to  show  favour,  in 
many  respects,  and  to  deal  out  some  degrees  andi- 
kinds  of  punishmeat  to  the  members  of  the  reli- 
gious  society,  as  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  id 
this  Essay  to  call  the  clergy.  Tiie  popes  had  their 
share  of  this  influence  too,  and  their  share  was^ 
on  the  whole,  the  greatest.  But  there  was  ano- 
Iher  influence,  arising  from  another  iaterest^ 
which  centred  in  them  alone. 

Of  this  influence  princes  could  have  no  share ; 
for  it  arose  from  an  interest  contrary  tO(  theirs; 
•Princes  and  priests  had  agreed  in  encroaching  oh  - 
4he  rights  of  the  civil  society,  according  to  the 
•true  spirit  of  their  alliance,  while   the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  was  aristocratical.   But  whea 
ii  became  monarchical,  the  scene ,  was   changed. 
The  groundless  distinction  between  spiritual  and 
-temporal  power  had  been  long  established,  and 
iiad  taken  fuU  possession  of  the. minds  of  men. 
The  former  had  been  exercised  from  the  time  ^ 
Constantine,  with  no  small  confusion,  by  difiet:0ij<t 
churches,  in  different  countries^  and  iu  aU  ifith 
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much  dependence  on  the  civil  power,  and  a  real 
subordination  to  it.  But  Charles  the  Great  did,- 
in  effect,  and  in  consequence,  unite  the  dispersed 
powers  of  the  western  church  under  one  direc- 
tion, and  raise  the  pope  from  an  oecumenical 
bishop,  with  limited  and  disputed  prerogatives, 
to  be  a  spiritual  emperor,  with  a  large  share  of 
temporal  dominion.  This  new  ecclesiastical  con«^ 
stitution,  for  such  it  may  be  truly  called,  which  he 
made,  or  to  which  he  gave  occasion,  might  be  of 
immediate  advantage,  in  many  respects  of  ambi*» 
tion,  to  himself.  But  this,  like  many  other  tem-^ 
porary  expedients,  proved  fotal  in  it's  conse- 
quences. As  the  division  of  the  Lombards  intd 
several  dukedoms  weakened  their  power,  andpre*^ 
pared  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  it;  so  the 
the  union  of  all  the  churches  of  the  West  under 
one  head  strengthened  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
prepared  the  way  to  all  the  conquests  it  made.  As 
soon  as  the  religious  society  had  an  emperor  of 
their  own  order  at  their  head,  the  successors  of 
Charles  had  no  longer  a  prevailing  influence  over 
them.  They  thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep  fair  with  those  princes,  to  help  them  and  to 
bt  helped  by  them  in  plundering  and  subduing  the 
tm\  society,  as  they  had  done  before.  They  ^ 
fected  independency  on  all  authority  that  was  not 
ecclesiaBtical,  and  hoped  to  obtain,  by  conquer? 
ing  the  einperqrs  themselves  under  the  papal  bao- 
-Iters;  much  greater  advantages  than  those  tbey 
1^  obtained  already*  by  their  alliance  with  the 
iiftpe^ial  ^authority, 

The 
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The  contests  which  the  popes,  supported  l^ 
this  spirit  in  the  clergy,  raised,  under  the  imme- 
diate successofs  of  Charles  the  Great,  continued 
during  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  brought  in- 
^nite  mischief}  as  well  as  disgrace,  on  Christianity, 
that  ivas  not  answerable  for  either.     The  points 
in  dispute  were  few,  but  *they  were  very  impor- 
tant :  and  to  suffer  a  decision  of  them,  in  favour 
of  the  popes,  was  nothing  less  than  to  ackoow- 
ledge  tiieir  spvereignty  in  every  christian  state,   as 
well  as  their  supremacy  in  every  christian  church. 
The  emperors  conferred  benefices,  and  invested 
the  prelates  by  the  staff  and  the  ring.     The  elec- 
tiojQ  of  the  popes  themselves,  bow  much  soever 
they  had  been  raised  above  all  other  bishops,  was  so 
f^r  from  being  independent  on  the  emperors,  that 
it  was  not  reputed  valid,  till  it  had  been  confirmed 
by  ibem ;  nor  did  they  confirm  it,  till  the  person 
ripl^fed'  had   taken  an  oath  of  submission  and 
obedience  to  them.     One  of  these  prerogatives 
n-^  necessary  to  maintain  that  share  of  influence 
•  which  they  bad  left  themselves  over  the  clergy  in 
tbeir  own  dominions,  and  the  other  to  check  the 
farther  growth  of  that  monarchical  power,  which 
they  had  helped,  as  well  as  suffered,  the  popes  to 
ussumein  the  church,  and  which  tlie  ecclesiasticks 
were  but  too  ready  in  every  place  to  abet ;  for  the 
iHsbops  did   not  seem  to  perceive  either   time 
enough,    or  strongly  enough,  what  chains  they 
were  preparing  for  themselves.     Both  the  pi^r^- 
gatives  were  the  more  necessary  to  l>e  maintained, 
since  Charles  the  Great  had  thrown  so  imn^ensc 
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a  share  of  temporal  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
prelates,  as  well  as  of  the  popes,  by  the  earldoms, 
baronies,  and  other  estates  of  much  authority  as 
well  as  dignity  in  the  empire,  which  he  gave  them. 
Beside  which,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  if  any 
of  the  power  which  the  emperors  exercised  in  the 
investitures  was  usurped,  it  was  usurped  on  the 
christian  congregations,  not  on  the  popes :  and 
if  the  popes  bad  usurped  this  power  out  of  the 
empire,  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  the  emperors 
might  yery  well  think  it  too  much  to  suffer,  that 
they  should  profit  of  their  own  usurpations,  and 
pf  those  which  bad  been  made  by  others.  As  to 
the  superiority  of  the  imperial  over  the  pontificied 
authority  in  general,  it  had  not  only  been  acknow- 
ledged in  the  days  of  heathen  emperors  and  here* 
tick  princes,  such  as  the  Gothick  kings  were,  but 
it  had  been  exercised  by  the  Greek  emperors  iq 
xnattere  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  discipline,  and  had 
been  recognised  most  solemnly  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  in  every  respect  of  dominion  and 
discipline  at  least.  Many  authentick  monuments' 
proved  the  acknowledgment :  and  the  recognition 
pf  the  imperial  sovereignty  was  so  recent,  when 
the  popes  began  to  shake  it  off,  that  as  no  impu* 
dence  less  than  that  of  the  court  of  Home  could 
deny  it,  no  ingratitude  less  than  that  of  the  popes 
could  forget  so  soon,  to  whose  favour  they  owed 
much  of  their  spiritual,  and  all  their  temporal 
ir.  • 
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Thus  the  cau3e  of  the  emperors  stood,  while 
•  that  oj(  the  pope3  was  founded  on  nothing  better 
than  assumption,  forgery,  and  the  most  barefaced 
.usurpation.  They  assumed,  and  their  advocate^ 
assume  still,  that  Christ  established  a  kingdom 
when  he  was  on  Earth.  They  call  it  his  church, 
and  play  with  the  ambiguity  of  the  word;  for 
when  they  mean  to  speak  of  the  supposed  actual 
kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth,  the  word  church  sig- 
nifies the  whole  body  of  chnstian  people ;.  and 
when  they  mean  to  speak  of  the  governors  or  go- 
vernment of  this  supposed  kingdom,  the  same 
word  is  used  to  signify  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
order,  with  the  pope  at  the  head  of  it.  To  say 
in  plain  terms,  that  Christ  established  a  religion^ 
a  rule,  of  faith  and  manners,  the  conformity  or 
nonconformity  to  which  is  to  be  rewarded  or  pu» 
oished  by  Christ  himself  in  another  life,  and  that 
he  commissioned  certain  men  to  preach  it,  and 
to  commission  others  to  preach  it^  would  not  lay 
a  foundation  sufficient  for  the  immense  building 
"that  has  been  erected,  and  is  still  kept  up,  though 
it  has  tottered  long.  They  were  glad  at  first  to 
found  their  primacy  on  ap  imperial  rescript.  BuJ; 
they  soon  assumed,  that  Christ  instituted  a  sove- 
reign pontiff  to  govern  this  church  or  kingdom, 
that  this  pontiff  was  Peter  the  prince  of  his  apos- 
^es,  and  that  he  did  this  agreeably  to  all  laws  di- 
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i?ine  und  human ;  nay,  that  he  would  qot  have 
shown  common  discretion,  if  he  had  neglected  ta 
leave  such  a  vicar  behind  him  as  might  execute  all 
bis  own  powers.  They  assume,  that  the  popes  are 
the  successors  of  Peter,  that  they  have  atl  his 
powers  as  he  had  Christ's,  and  are,  as  he  was,  the 
^cars  of  Christ*.  They  assume  a  multitude  of 
oilier  things,  relative  to  these,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary I  should  stay  toenunaerate.  Now  of  these 
assumptions,  whici)  are  the  principal^  every  maa 
is  a  competent  judge  who  can  read  the  Goispete ; 
for  we  must  own,  that  no  powers,  like  those  wbieh 
are  assumedl,  can  belong  to  the  church  now,  nor 
cotild  belong  to  the  apostles  themselves,  anleaa 
they  are  evidently  contained  therein  :  or  else  we 
must  beg  the  question  most  absurdly,  as  our  pro- 
festant  writers,  and  the  least  papal  of  yours,  sueh  . 
CkS  do  Pin  and  Giannone,  that  I  may  quote  a  law- 
yer a«  well  as  a  divine,  have  done.  They  sup*- 
pos^d,  that  Christ  established  a  society  distinct 
frocn  the  civil,  in  every  society  where  his  religion 
ebould  be  received,  by  the  commission  given  4o 
hie  apostles  and  disciples.  Let  us  suppose  this  ^o 
be  true,  for  the  sake  of  argun>ent.     Let  us  sufM- 

^  Quod  4'ivif)aei  humaao  jure  )(a  scjupcr  factum  reperijio* 
tur,  Christum  suorum  apostolori^m  prjncipem  constituisse  Pa- 
truQi.  This  is  cited  by  Casaubon  in  his  fifih  Exercit,  on  Bn^ 
ronius.  Omnis  potestas  mihi  data  €s\  in  ccelo  ct' in  terrA^ 
Mat.  xK^iii,  18.  This  is  the  text.  Xh«  papal  corotnentaiy 
hMows,  Mon  vidcreiur  donninus  discretus  fuisse,.ut  cum  re» 
9ef^i'4  -eju^  iu4|<uar,  ni^i  iinkuoi  post  «e  t^Uem  vicar^ufo  Jl^- 
]«)ui5sct«  qui  h^  lonrni'd  j^vii^U  ViJ.  »utf  Glo^Sii\r.  in  Exjti:^Y* 
unam  sanctaii). 

pose, 
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"pose^  in  consequence  of  it,  that  this  society  bad 
a  power  to  make  laws  for  if s  own  advantage  and 
better  government,  provided  these  laws  did  not 
disturb  the  established  order  of  the  state,  as  every 
other  particular  and  lawful  society  has  by  com- 
UQon  right,  according  to  them,  but  not  according 
to  truth,  in  so  great  a  latitude.     When  all  this  is 
yielded  to  them,  all  that  will  follow  is,  that  such 
a  society  had  a  power  of  making  by-laws,  to  which 
all  the  members  of  it,  that  is,  all  ecclesiasticks, 
were  subject,  and  they  alone..     I  say  ecclesiasticks 
alone,  that  the  church  sophists  may  not  impose 
on  us  by  an  equivocal  use  of  terms,  nor  employ 
the  word  church  in  one  sense,  in  one  pait  of  their 
argumentation,  and  in  another  sense,  in  another. 
If  they  say,  and  they  do  say,  that  the  legislative 
power  spoken  of  was  given  to  the  religious  soci* 
ety  exclusively  of  the  civil,  their  argument  drawn 
from  the  rights  of  particular  societies  is  good,  a$ 
far  as  their  society  is  concerned.    But  if  they  say^ 
and  they  do  say,  that  the  civil  society  of  Chris- 
tians was  and  is  subject  to  these  laws,  they  beg 
the  question,  and  they  grow  absurd.     The  com- 
parison is  no  longer  just,  nor  the  argument  good ; 
for  though  it  be  granted,  that  the  by-laws  of  a 
particular  society  may  govern  that  society,  it  is 
denied,  that  they  can  be  laws  to  the  whole  com- 
inunityr      JLaws    to    the    whole    community  no 
power,  that  is  not  the  sovereign  power  in  thc^t 
community,   can    prescribe.     I   know  thai    tli^ 
frite   distinction'  between  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral is  always  at  hand.     But  I  ask,  is  this  power 
fpercive  or  not  ?  If  it  ])e  not  so,  a  power  which 
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begins  and  ends  in  spirituality,  cannot  be  very 
dangerous  nor  oppressive.  But  if  it  be  coercive, 
fhey  may  call  it  spiritual  as  long  as  they  please;, 
it  is  what  I  just  now  said,  the  power  of  a  partica- 
lar  society  to  make  laws,  not  for  themselves  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  community;  and  as  much  a^ 
the  church  advocates  endeavour  to  disguise  the 
absurdity,  and  to  evade  the  consequences,  this  is 
Avhat  they  mean. 

If  this  was  not  their  meaning,  to  what  purpose 
should  they  insist  so  much,  or  at  all  indeed,  oi^ 
the  great  superiority  of  the  clergy  as  a  more  holy 
order  over  the  laity,  and  of  spiritual  power  aad 
dignity  over  the  temporaP  This  they  have  all 
done,  from  Cyprian,  first  a  magician,  and  aftecn 
Ward  a  father  of  the  christian  church,  down  to 
that  learned  bigot  Dodwell,  who  wrote  disserta* 
tions  on  him.     This  they  do  even  in  this  country^ 
and  at  this  hour,  as  openly  as  they  dare ;  for  let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  the  low  cunning  and  dissi? 
mulation  of  some.     Whoever  asserts,  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical order  is   of  divine  institution,  and  by 
that  institution  independent  of  the  state,  whatf 
ever  alliance  this  order  may  think  fit  to  suppose 
has  been  made  with  it,  says  in  effect  all  that  they 
say  who  speak  more  openly,  more  honestly,  and 
more  consistently.     Giannone,   who  writ  at  NaT 
pies,  carries  these  notions  so  far,  that  he  lies  opeo 
•to  ridicule  in  this  particular,  how  respectable  an 
■author  soever  he  be  in  general.    He  quotes  Cicero 
to  show,  that,  in  the  Roman  commonwealth^  they 
'iifho  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  state  presided 
•'"■'^  ■•■'•,       ..;-•......■.;.  .  over 
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over  those  of  religion,  by  a  custom  derived  from 
tbeir  forefathers  ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  wor- 
thy of  princes  and  men,  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge  in  human  affairs,  than  to  be  so  like- 
wise by  their  knowledge  of  those  that  are  divine. 
He  says,  that  the  two  characters  of  king  and  priest 
were  united  often  in  heathen  governments,  fiut 
that  the  christian  religion,  proposing  a  much  mor^ 
noble  object  than  the  mere  prosperity  of  states  and 
the  publick  tranquillity,  the  dignity  of  tlie  priest- 
hood among  Christians  is  separated  from  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  raised  as  much  above  it  as 
things  divine  are  above  things  human,  as  the  soul 
is  more  noble  than  the  body,  and  as  eternal  hap- 
piness is  preferable  to  that  of  this  life.  He  tells 
us  afterward,  that  notwithstanding  this  wide  dif- 
ference, the  two  characters  may  be  united  in  the' 
same  person,  by  an  accession  of  the  temporal  to 
the  spiritual  dignity,  not  by  any  accession  of  the 
fipiritual  to  the  temporal.  The  reason  he  gives  is, 
because  ecclesiastical  dignity,  being  the  greatest, 
cannot  become  an  accession  to,  or  a  dependence 
on.tbe  least;  whereas  the  least  may  be  in  that  re- 
lation to  the  greatest :  and  thus  you  set?,  that  a 
priest  may  stoop  to  the  exercise  of  regal  power, 
but  a  king  cannot  be  raised  up  to  the  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical,  no,  not  to  that  of  a  country  cu- 
rate. 

If  a  man,  of  as  much  knowledge  and  as  little 
bigotry  as  this,  historian,  could  publish  to  the 
"wocid^  for  I  do  not  think  he  believed,  such  ex- 
travagancies, in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  cannot 
A  '      '  be 
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be  surprised,  nbat  these,  and  greater  than  these 
were  taught,  and  piously  believed  too,  in  the  ages 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Bat  if  the  pri- 
mitive clergy  maintained  such  dotions  in  specu- 
lation, they  could  not  maintain  them  in  practice. 
They  had  been  sheep  among  wolves  before  Con- 
stantine.  They  were  sheep,  under  the  conduct 
qf  shepherds,  after  him :  and  these  shepherds  or 
principal  pastors  were  the  emperors.  They  be* 
came  in  process  of  time  wolves  among  sheep: 
and  emperors  themselves  were  often  the  sheep 
they  preyed  upon.  It  is  not  only  true,  that  the 
emperors  meddled  very  far  in  matters  of  retigioi^ 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  I  say,  as  well  as  of  ttisci* 
pline ;  it  is  not  only  true,  that  councils  were  soiii« 
moned  by  their  authority;  but  it  is  true  likewise^ 
that  the  clergy  had  recourse  to  the  same  autbcH 
rity  to  confirm  their  canons,  and  to  give  them 
the  force  of  laws.  The  Nicsean  canons  were  con- 
firmed by  Constantine;  those  of  Constantinople 
by  Theodosius  :  those  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
donia  by  Marcianus :  and  we  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  Theodosian  code,  though  we  might  do  S0| 
to  prove,  that  the  by-laws  of  the  religious  society 
acquired  the  force  of  laws,  even  in  points  of  dis- 
cipline that  concerned  this  society  alone,  by  the 
imperial,  not  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  by 
being  inserted  among  the  imperial  constitutions 
So  that  not  only  the  ratification  of  the  Emperors 
was  necessary  to  the  doctrines  they  taught ;  but 
the  by-laws  they  made,  for  the  government  of 
their  own  society,  were  subject  to  thq  civil  poww^ 

It 
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It  would  not  be  hard  td  show,  by  a  multitude 
of  etamples,  that  the  church  had  \i»  more  claiin 
allowed   in  those  days  to  judicial  and  executive 
power,  nor  to  the  immunities  and  privileges  she- 
enjoyed^  than  she  had  to  legislative  power ;   that 
is,  no  more  tlian  the  emperors  allowed  her :  unless 
we  should  call  the  power  of  excommunicalfoin, 
which  X  suppose  bishops  exercised  both  before  and 
after  Constantine,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
their  presbyters  alone,  wherever  they  durst,  a  part 
of  executive  coercive  power,     fiut  if  this  may  he 
called  executive,  it  cannot  be  called  coercive.     It 
was  a  censure,  it  was  an  exclusion  from  christian 
congregations;  but   this  censure,  and  this  exclu* 
sion,  operated  on  the  imagination  alone  ;  and,  the 
punishment  being  imaginary,  the  power  was  so 
too.     It  was  nothinc^  more  till  the  increase  of  ec« 
clesiastical,  and  the  concurrence  of  civil  authority 
made  it  more.     In   sh<5rt,  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  religious  society  were  much  higher  in  spe- 
culation and  pretension,    than  they  were  in  prac- 
tice and  reality,  even  for  some  time  after  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  as   high  as  this  emperor  raised 
tbenu     The   prelates  in  general,   and  the  bishops 
of  Rome  in  particular,  before  his  time,  and  in  i^ 
made  a  show  of  the  greatest  meekness,  and  of  the 
greatest  humility  and  submission  to  the  emperorsj 
though  they  were   even   then   in   pursuit  of  the 
greatest  objects  of  ambition.     The  successors  of 
that  wicked  saint,  Gregory,  continued  to  take,  like 
him,  the  tftle  of  servants  of  the  servants  of  God, 
at  the  very  time  when  they  sacrificed  all  the  senti- 
ments 
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meats  of  humanity  to  the  pride  of  being  called 
oecumenical  bishops;  at  the  very  time  when  they 
meditated,  nay,  when  they  attempted  to  be  masters 
of  the  masters  of  the  world.  By  this  hypocritical 
behaviour,  and  by  that  silly  distinction  between 
^iritual  and  temporal  power,  government  of  the 
church,  and  government  of  the  state,  they  hin- 
dered men  from  taking  an  alarm  that  should  have 
been  taken  sooner,  and  their  tyranny  was  esta- 
blished almost  before  it  was  perceived. 

When  the  Roman  bishops  pulled  off  their. mask, 
and  began  to  contend  openly  for  power  with  the 
emperors,  the  ecclesiastical  maxims  w*hich  bad 
been  assumed  for  evangelical  truths,  and  the  whol6 
tendency  of  which  had  not  been  discerned,  be- 
came of  infinite  service  to  them.  These  para* 
doxes  could  not  be  proved.  But  they  had  been 
admitted ;  and  the  papal  pretensions  might  be 
proved,  plausibly  enough,  to  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  them.  Thus  it  happens  often :  .a 
few  false  principles,  uncautiously  received,  esta? 
blish  whole  systems  of  errour,  and  absurdity  be? 
comes  capable  of  demonstration.  But  false  spe- 
culative notions  were  not  employed  alone  in  the 
cause  of  the  papacy.  False  facts,  and  false  re- 
cords were  necessary ;  and  therefore  forgery  waa 
Ridded  to  assumption*.     Forgery  is  a  hard  word, 

but 

•  *  N.  B.  Leslie,  who  was  in  religion  as  much  a  bigot  as  m 
politicks,  makes  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  assert»in 
a  supposed  dialogue  between  him  and  a  Roman  catholick, 

that 
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bbt  it  must  be  used  when  truth  exacts  that  it 
should.     I  say  then,  that  as  it  had  been  employed 
for  holy  purposes,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
it  was  employed,  in  those  we  speak  of  here,   for 
purposes  very  unholy:     No  man  dares  deny  the 
first :  and  the  advocates  of  Rome  themselves,  Ba- 
ronius  and  others,  are  obliged  to  confess  the  last. 
Fathers  were  opposed  to  fathers,    and  councils  to 
councils;  about  canonical  writings  ;  traditions  of 
the  western,  to  traditions  of  the  eastern  churches; 
and   those  that  were  most  distant  in  time  and 
place,  to  those  that  were  nearest  in  both,   to  the 
source  of  these  very  traditions.     Add  to  all  this, 
the  approved    custom   of  speaking  and   writing 
agonistically,  or  with  ceconomy,  that  is,  the  cus- 
tom of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another ; 
which  St.  Jerom,  that  great  critick,  and  voucher  of 
canonical  Scriptures,  avowed,    practised,  and  re- 
commended :  add  this  consideration,  I  say,  to  the 
rest,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it  ad- 
vanced,  that  we  know  neither  why  the  Gospels, 
the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  we  have,   were 
retained,  or  rather  inserted  in  the  canon  ;  nor  why 

ibat  there  were  false  Gospels  and  false  Epistles  as.cribed  to  se- 
veral of  the  apostles,  sat  up  by  hereticks  in  the  first  age ;  that 
they  were  detected  in  that  same  age,  while  the  originals  of  what 
the  apQStles  wrote  were  still  in  being;  but  that  the  hereticks 
could  not  produce  the  originals  of  theirs,  nor  did  their  copies 
agree  one  with  another.  For  all  this,  he  quotes  Eusebius,  and 
adds,  this  was  not  deciding  the  matter  by  authority,  but  by 
plain  evidence  of  a  fact,  as  of  any  other  forgery,  orsupposi- 
titious  writing. 

Vol.  Vil.  O  those 
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those  we  have  not,  were  rejec led.  ^  We  are  forcecl ' 
to  be,  in  this  ease,  absolutely  implicit:  and  yet  in 
this  case,  if  in  any,  we  ought  to  have  proof,  that 
councils  proceeded  with  integrity  ;  since  there  is 
so  great  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  spirit  of  party 
had  as  much  to  do  in  determining  what  hooka 
should  be  deemed  canonical,,  as  what  doctKinea 
should  be  deemed  orthodox. 

But  in  the  other  case,   we  are  not  obliged  to  be- 
so  implicit     If  all  the  canons  of  ancient  councils, 
and  every  other  ecclesiastical  monument,  had  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  popes  alone,  we  may 
assure  ourselves,  that  they  woulid  have  been  all  cor-* 
rupted  and  interpolated,  as  such  writings  are  more 
than  any  others  exposed  to  be,  and  that  those 
which  could  not  be  made  to  speak  the  language  of  • 
the  Roman  court  would  have  been  suppres^d. 
Happily,  this  suppression  was  not  practicable  in  w^ 
full  extent,  many  of  these  ancient  records  having 
been  preserved  in  other  churches;  and  it  is  by  tbei 
help  of  them,  tliat  so  many  forgeries  have  beeol' 
detected  since  the  resurrection  of  letters.     Some 
had  been  delected  near  a  thousand  years  sooner, 
occasionally,    when    the   popes   began  first  and 
faintly  to  stretch  their  primacy  into  a  supremacy; 
a  flagrant  instance  of  which  is  the  pretension,  thaV 
was  set  on  foot  by  one  of  them  early  in  the  fifth 
century,  to  a  jurisdiction  over  th6  churches  of 
Africa.     This  pretension  was  founded  on  a  forged 
canon  of  the  Nicaean  council.     I  say  forged,  be- . 
cause  when  the  African  bishops,  and  among  them 
St..  Austin,   had   procured  an  authentick  copy  of 
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these  canons  from  the  East,  no  sach  canon  ap-' 
peared  among  them.  Other  instances  of  occa- 
sional for^ry  there  are;  but  we  may  say,  without 
exaggeration,  that,  from  the  seventh  century  at 
the  latest,  -downwards,  Rome  was  a  storehouse  of 
false  traditions,  false  records,  and  every  kind  of 
forgery,  that  could  be  of  use  to  establish  the  ec- 
clesiastical supremacy  of  her  bishops  first;  and 
when  that  was  done,  their  superiority  of  dignity 
and  jurisdiction  over  all  the  other  powers  of  the 
Earth.  This  fund  increased  continually  too,  from 
the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries.  The  more,  and  the 
more  important  the  usurpations  of  this  church 
were,  the  more  such  materials  as  these  were 
wanted  :  and  accordingly  we  find  the  times  of  the 
great  increase,  and  the  great  want  of  them,  co- 
incide. The  first  decretals  were  forged,  most 
probably,  in  the  seventh  century:  and  though 
there  has  been  much  dispute,  whether  the  apos- 
tolical constitutions  were  maide  by  the  apostles,  or 
by  thehr  immediate  disciples,  as  if  it  were  impos- 
sible they  should  be  of  a  later  date,  yet  is  it  an 
opinion  more  probable  than  either,  that  they  are 
really  no  older  than  the  sixth  century. 

What  has  been  said  in  this  Essay  may  serve  to 
show  how  little  respect  would  be  due  to  the  canons 
of  councils,  if  they  were  genuine.  But  how  much 
'  reason  have  we  to  neglect  and  despise  them,  when 
we  consider  by  whom  they  were  collected,  and  at 
what  seras  these  collections  came  into  repute ;  when 
we  add,  to  the  little  authority  of  the  canons  them- 
selves, the  little  credit  that  the  men  who  collected 

0  a  them. 
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them,  and  who  corrected  and  published  them,  de- 
serve !     Dionysius,  the  little  Scythian  abbot,  made 
the  first  collection  of  them,  at  least  the  first  that 
came  into  general  use,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  at 
Rome.     After   itit  eighth,  they  were  mingled  up 
with  decrees  of  popes,  and  constitutions  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  great  instrument,  as  well  as  patrooi 
of  papal    usurpations.      The  Benedictine  monk, 
Gratian,  made  a  new  collection  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
,tury,  and  stuffed  it  with  texts  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  opinions  of  fathers.     Of  the  former  we  may 
say,  properly  enough,    *^  non  erat  his  locus,"  and 
of  the  latter,    that  they  do  not  deserve  even  the 
name  of  *^  responsa  prudentum."    If  he  was,  and 
I  think  he  was,  brother  of  the  Master  of  the  Sen- 
tences, the  two  brothers  established  the  two  most 
impertinent  sciences  that  ever  puzzled  the  beads 
of  men  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world, 
canon  law  and  scbolastick  theology.   I  say  -nothing 
of  the  Clementines,  nor  the  Exiravagants.     They 
were  published   when  the  tyranny  of  Rome  was 
already  confirmed,  and  are  as  little  to  my  purpose 
to  be  mentioned  as  the  decretals  published  by  that 
madman  Boniface  the  Eighth. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of  law  which 
is  called  the  canon  law,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  v 
which  the  bishop  of  one  city,  and  a  few  suburbica- 
rian  provinces,  invaded  and  subjected  to  his  au- 
thority the  civil  laws  of  every  country,  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  laws  of  nature  themselves.  Many 
of  the  decrees  of  popes,  that  the  monkish  coUec-. 
tors  foisted  into  this  ecclesiastical  code^  had  not 

been 
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been  made,  very  probably,  mainy  of  them  had  not 
been  executed,  very  certainly,  at  the  time,  and  on 
the  occasions  pretended ;  and  yet  they  all  acquired, 
in  process  of  time,  a  supposed  authenticity,  and. 
|>ecame  precedents  alike.  Just  so,  by  an  inver- 
sion of  all  the  rules  of  good  criticism  and  of  com- 

• 

mon  sense,   their  other  forgeries  got  into  credit 
The  least  of  these  were  false  representations  of 
things  true.     By  them  vain  ceremonies,'  which  the 
popes  were  admitted  to  perform,    and  vain  com- 
pliments,  which  emperors  and  princes  paid  them, 
came  in  after-ages  to  pass  for  acknowledgments  of 
a"  right,  and  presents  that  were  made  them,  nay, 
bribes  that  were  given   them,  for  tribute.     The 
greatest  were  those  gross  lies,    and  all  those  fabu- 
lous  relations  which  they  invented   and  propa- 
gated, to  nourish  superstition,  or  to  justify  usurpa^ 
tion,  which  wiere  not  only  void  of  all  foundation, 
but  often  irreconcilable  to  history  and  chronolo- 
gy ;  and  which,  however,   were  repeated  till  they 
were   believed,   on  the  faith  of  fabulous  legends. 
Thus  they  builded  up  a  sovereignty,    at  all  times 
the  most  absurd,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most 
tyrannical,  that  had  ever  been  felt  over  the  western 
world.     A  uniform  system   of  ambition  steadily 
and  artfully  pursued,  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, through  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
wherein  it  was  easy  to  impose  on  the  understand- 
ings of  men,  and  to  direct  their  consciences,  es- 
tablished this  tyranny  little  by  little.     It  grew  up 
fastest  from  the  time  it  was  established  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  empire,  in  Britain,  and  io  Spain,  for 
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instance.  It  grew  up  less  in  France,  and  it  was 
reverenced  least  of  all  at  Rome.  The  Romans 
were  pleased  to  see  their  city  beconie  the  seat  of 
chimerical,  whpn  it  was  so  no  longer,  of  real  em- 
pire. But  then  they  used  their  pontiffs,  ^s  they 
had  sometimes  used  their  emperors.  They  abette4 
their  conquests  abroad,  and  treated  their  persons 
ignominiously  at  home.  These  pontiffs  were 
pever  more  respected^in  foreign  nations,  than  they 
were  at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  greatest  scan- 
dal, and  recived  the  greatest  insults  in  Italy.  By 
the  means,  and  by  the  conduct  that  have  been 
mentioned,  however,  they  were  able,  even  in  sucU 
circumstances,  to  assert,  with  success,  the  most 
exorbitant  of  their  pretensions  against  the  greatest 
emperors. 

This  success  varied,  indeed,  on  some  particular 
occasions ;  but  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  event,  it 
w^as  in  their  favour.  Thus,  that  I  may  quote  two 
examples  at  least,  the  first  Otho  deposed  John  the 
Thirteenth,  in  the  tenth  century,  for  debauchery 
and  treason ;  directed  and  confirmed  the  election 
of  Leo  the  Eighth ;  restored  this  pope  when  he  bacj 
been  expelled  from  his  seat  by  a  rival ;  chose  an* 
pther,  and  reestablished  thp  imperial  right  tQ 
grant  investitures,  and  to  nominate  the  bishdps  of 
Rome,  which  prerogatives  had  been  lost  by  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne.  Thqs,  on  the  other 
hand,  Gregory  the  Seventh,  in  the  next  century^, 
taking  up  the  contest  about  these  yery  preroga- 
tives, which  wa3  again  on  foot,  carried  it  on  with 
^0  much  success,  that  all  circumstances  considered. 
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-by  what  he  etTected,  and  by  what  he  put  it  in  the 
^wer  of  bis  successors  to  effect,  he  may  be  es- 
teemed a  worse  uian»  and  a  greater  conqueror  than 
Alexander  or  Csesar.  In  this  contest,  he  had  the 
address  to  gain  to  his  side  the  mother  and  the 
aunt  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  to 
debauch,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  perhaps,  his 
cousin  german,  the  Countess  Matilda.  At  least, 
the  manner  in  which  she  lived  with  this  dirty 
monk,  and  which  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the 
Bupport  of  a  cause  she  might  and  did  affect  to 
favour  on  a  religious  principle,  justifies  the  accu- 
iuition  sufficiently.  He  made  the  Saxons  revolt ; 
'  he  divided  the  empire  ;  he  excommunicated  the 
emperor  and  all  his  adherents,  over  and  over: 
and  when  he  was  asked,  by  what  right  he  had  pi'e- 
Bumed  to  deprive  this  prince  of  his  crown,  and  to 
absolve  the  subjects  of  the  empire  from  the  alle- 
giance they  had  sworn  to  him ;  he  answered,  that 
he  had  done  it  conformably  to  customs  and  usages 
of  his  predecessors*.  Such  customs,  and  such 
usages,  before  Hildebrand,  were  entirely  unknown 
to  the  most  learned  men  in  former  ages,  as  well 
as  in  ours.  But  Hildebrand  had  precedents  ready 
to  .allege,  and  some  such  are,  I  believe,  mentioned 
in  letters  of  his  writing:  How,  indeed,  should  he 
urantthem,  when  Rome  was  a  storehouse  of  acts 
pf  papal  power,  which  were  never  executed,  nor 
would  have  been  suffered  at  tlie  times  when  they 
pretended  to  have  been  executed,  but  were  laid  up 

*  Maim*  Decad.  de  FEmpire* 
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to  be  produced  on  future  occasions  ?  This  in» 
stance  may  serve  to  prove,  by  the  way,  therefore, 
the  truth  of  what  is  said  above ;  for  whether  the 
pope  invented  these  fabulous  relations  himself,  or 
whether  his  secretary  furnished  him  with  false  do- 
cuments, as  I  learn  by  a  note  of  fiayle  it  has 
been  supposed  in  his  excuse,  these  lies  were  coined 
in  the  papal  mint.  To  conclude,  this  emperor, 
who  came,  it  is  said,  victorious,  out  of  more  than 
sixty  combats,  and  who  had  forced  his  enemy  from 
Rome  into  an  exile  from  which  he  never  returned, 
at  Salerne,  was  deposed,  dethroned,  and  con- 
fined to  the  prison,  where  he  died,  by  bis  son, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  whom  Paschal  the  Second  en- 
couraged in  his  rebellion,  and  excited  to  this 
cruelty. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
popes  completed  their  usurpations  very  soon.  As 
they  robbed  the  emperors  of  the  right  to  confinii 
their  elections,  they  robbed  the  clergy  and  the 
people  of  the  right  to  elect  them ;  for  it  was 
decreed  at  Mantua,  that  the  cardinals  alone 
should  choose  the  popes.  In  a  council  held  at 
Troyes,  it  was  decreed,  that  investitures  to  bene- 
fices belonged  to  the  sovereign  pontiflF  alone  ;  be- 
cause religion  was  polluted,  said  these  reverend 
fathers,  when  persons,  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  heavenly  and  immortal  King,  becaipe  subjects 
and  vassals  of  an  earthly  and  mortal  prince.  In 
a  council  held  at  Rheims,  Henry  the  Fifth,  who 
had  taken  up  his  father's  quarrel  with  the  popes, 
though  he  had  rebelled  in  the  satne  quarrel  against 

his 
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his  father,  was  excommunicated :  and  these  cir- 
cumstances,   with  others  discernible  enoygh    in 
history,  determined  him   to  a  composition.     He 
gave  up  the  right  of  investitures ;  for  he  consented 
to  hold   it  by  a  grant  from  the  pope,  and  not  as 
an  imperial  prerogative.     He  consented  too,  that 
this  grant  should  be  restrained  to  him  personally, 
and  that  the  prerogative  should  belong  solely  to 
the  see  of  Rome   after  his  decease.     The  popes 
were  now   arrived  at  that  height  of  power  and 
independency,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object 
of  their  ambition.     They  have  maintained  them- 
selves  in  it,    as  they  attained  to  it,  by  fomenting 
rebellions,  assassinations,  massacres,  and  by  em- 
ploying superstition  to  keep  up,    in  every  state,   a 
private  conscience,  favourable  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  dangerous   to  the  civil  authority.     Such 
have  been  the  consequences  of  an  alliance  between 
the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy  ;  (for  those  who 
talk  of  an  alliance  between  the  religious  and  civil 
society  deserve  only  contempt,  when  they  affirm, 
with  fact  and  common  sense  both  against  them) 
and  I  believe,  that  from  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Great  to  the  Reformation,  no  instance  can  be 
brought  of  a  contest  between  them,   wherein   the 
bishops  of  Rome  have  not  prevailed  in  the  whole, 
or  in  som^  very  essential  points,  by  the  wise  maxim 
of  observing  conjunctures,  and  of  pushing  their 
pretensions  to  the  utmost,  with  violence  and  inso- 
lence ;  or  of  reducing  them  to  terms  of  real,  or 
seeming  moderation.     When  conjunctures  were 
.  fayourable,  they  bullied  a^nd  usurped  :  when  these 

were 
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If  ere  unfavourable,  they  whined;  composed,  if 
they  Qpuld,  and,  if  they  could  not,  submitted. 
Had  the  civil  powers  of  Europe  seen  their  danger 
in  time,  and  united  against  it,  these  things  could 
not  have  happened,  nor  the  christian  church  have 
liecome  a  perpetual  source  of  the  greatest  evils  to 
the  christian  world.  But  the  civil  powers  were 
divided,  and  the  popes  growing  of  more  and 
more  consequence,  as  their  dignity  and  authority 
increased,  every  side  was  glad  to  have  them,  and 
the  side  that  bid  most,  or  yielded  most,  was  sure 
to  have  them,  France  had  raised  and  protected 
them :  and  France  afforded  a  terrible  example, 
even  as  lately  as  the  sixteenth  century,  of  her  own 
mistaken  ()olicy  in  the  ninth  and  following  cen- 
turies. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  which  the 
popes  had,  and  the  superiority  they  acquired  over 
all  christian  princes,  by  acquiring  it  over  the  em* 
perors,  the  struggle  was  hard ;  the  event  bad  been 
sometimes  doubtful,  and  it  was  not  very  certain 
that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  rights, 
they  had  already  usurped,  or  to  keep  the  laity  in 
constant  awe  by  the  thunder  of  excommunica- ' 
tions.  To  make  their  work  sure,  therefore,  they' 
judged  it  necessary  to  invent  still  new  expedients, 
and  to  improve  every  old  one  that  had  served  to 
exalt  ecclesiastical  power  and  dignity.  They  did 
more.  They  found  means  to  divert  the  attention 
of  mankind  from  Europe  to  Asia;  and  to  confirm, 
insensibly,  the  tyranny  they  had  usurped,  by  en-^ 
gaging  the  princes  and  states  of  the  West,  to  uq* 

dertq^ke 
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dertakeromantick  expeditions  for  extending  it  into 
the  East.     The  epidemical  madness  of  the  croi<» 
aades^    which  ambition,  superstition,   and  licen* 
tiousuesSy  combined  to  nourish,  lasted  two  hun- 
dred years :  and  if  these  unholy  wars  did  not  ex« 
tend  the  dominion  of  the   chqrch,  nor  establish 
the  papal  power,  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
made,  both  tlie  church  and  the  popes  found  their 
^count  in  them  several  ways,  where  they  meaned 
much  more  to  find  it.     The  croisades  were  conspit* 
racies  of  the  religious,  against  the  civil  society  of 
^urope^     These   two  societies  were  nearly  on  m 
balance  of  power.     The  croisades  turned  it  in 
favour  of  the  former.     Mezer^y  thinks,  that  the 
uneasy  and  dangerous  situation  of  his  c^ffairs  ia 
Italy  determined  Urban  the  Second  to  come  into 
france,  when  he   held  the  council  of  Clermont: 
there,  and  that  the  promoting  of  the  first  expe- 
dition against  the  Saracens  was  nothing  more  than 
a  pretence  be  took.     Bqt  he  had  no  need  of  any 
such  pretence.      He  was    a   Frenchman ;     and 
France,  as  Mezeray  himself  says,  was  the  ordi- 
nary refuge  of  the  popes.     Besides,  when  he  had 
iresolved  to  put  in  execution  this  unchristian  pro- 
ject, he  could  pot  fail  to  see,  that  there  was  no 
country  then  in  Europe,  wherein  this  scene  of 
farce,  which  was  to  produce  so  many  scenes  of 
tragedy,  could  be  acted  with  so  much  advantage 
(Eis  in  France.     Italy  and  trermany  were  divided 
between  him  and  the  emperor.     Spain  was  the 
Iheatre  of  one  perpetual  war  against  the  Moors, 
.jpiritain  was  superstitious  enough,  but  Britain  lay 
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in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world  :  the  Norman  in- 
vasion was  just  over,  and  the  new  government . 
scarce  settled.  France  was  liable  to  none  of  these 
objections  :  and  the  success  which  his  holiness  had 
there  might  ^surpass  his  expectations,  as  it  sur- 
passes almost  the  belief  of  posterity.  The  enthu- 
siaslical  fury,  for  such  it  was,  infused  at  Clermont 
by  the  pope,  and  fomented  by  his  emissaries  every 
where  else,  became  at  once  an  epidemical  distem- 
per, and  all  Europe  grew  delirious.  Princes 
abandoned  their  dominions,  and  private  men  their 
patrimonies,  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
church.  Beside  innumerable  frauds  thai  the 
clergy  committed,  the  regulars  especially,  to  in- 
»  vade  the  possessions  of  the  laity ;  the  laity  was 
obliged  to  sell  them  on  these  occasions,  and  the 
clergy  was  ready  and  able  to  buy.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  since  power  always  follows  property,  if 
the  religious  society  was  strengthened  by  being 
enriched  ;  if  the  civil  was  weakened  by  being  im- 
poverished, and  if,  upon  the  whole,  the  church 
gave  the  law  to  the  state. 

Many  other  expedients  were  employed,  like  so 
many  .underprops  to  support  the  same  system. 
They  were  less  observed  as  such,  because  they  car- 
ried an  appearance  of  religious  austerity  and  self- 
denial,  of  edification,  not  of  acquisition^  Some 
of  the  men  who  furnished  these  expedients,  and 
who  made  them  effectual  to  the  purposes  of  ec- 
clesiastical ambition,  were  the  bubbles  and  the 
victims  of  their  own  superstitious  zeal.  But  fools 
have  been  always  led,  iq  matters  of  religion  espe-" 
S  ci{dly» 
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cially,  by  designing  knaves.     Hermits  had  been 
summoned  from  their  solitudes,  on  some  occasions, 
to  support  a  turbulent  seditious  bishop ;  one  ex- 
ample of  which  has  been  referred  to  above.   How 
much  more  easy  was  it  for  that  universal  bishop, 
the  pope,  when  religious  orders  multiplied,  as  they 
did  prodigiously,  in  the  ages   we  speak  of  here, 
and  when,  whoever  instituted,  he  confirmed  them, 
to  employ  these  standing  armies  of  monks  more 
silently,  but  more  effectually  too,  in  his  service  ? 
The  croisades  gave  much  occasion  to  these  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  extravagance  was  carried  so  far, 
that  military  orders  were  instituted  among  the  rest, 
that  is,  orders  of  men,  whose  particular  profes- 
sion obliged  them  to  defend  and  propagate  Chris- 
tianity, as  long  as  they  lived,  by  cutting  of  throats. 
This,  'indeed,  was  the  general  profession  of  all 
those  who  took  the  badge  of  the  cross,  whenever 
a  pope  thought  fit,  for  the  time,  at  least,  for  which 
they  engaged.     I  say,  whenever  a  pope  thought 
fit ;  because  this  cruel  expedient,  which  had  been 
employed  originally  against  the  Mahometans;  was 
employed   afterward   against  Christians,     against 
all  such  as  were  called  hereticks,  when  every  man 
was  called  by  that  name,  who  did  not,  because  he 
could  not,  think  as  the  x;hurch  of  Rome  ordered 
him  to  think,  or  who  exclaimed  against  the,  abo- 
minable corruptions  of  that  court. 

Among  the  expedients  by  which  the  religious 
society  was  attached  to  the  pope  independently  of 
their  lawful  sovereigns,  and  to  the  church  inde- 
pendently of  the  state,  that  of  a  forced  celibacy 

was 
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was  one.  They  were  a  distinct  order  of  liien,  and 
had  a  separate  interest  from  the  othfer  society  be- 
fore. But  by  this  institution  every  band,  that 
might  have  united  some  of  them  at  least  to  it, 
ivas  cut  off,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a 
greater  degree  of  christian  purity  and  perfection. 
Monks  and  nuns  took  a  vow  of  chastity,  wherein 
celibacy  was  included,  according  to  the  logiek  em- 
ployed for  this  political  purpose :  and  it  was  ma- 
nifestly necessary  to  the  same  purpose,  that  thff 
secular  clergy  should  be  put  under  the  same  re- 
straint. They  were  intended  to  mingle,  more 
than  the  others,  with  civil  society.  Their  habi-» 
tudes  were  much  the  same,  and  their  interest  not 
so  separate.  Ther€l  was,  therefore,  the  more 
danger,  that  they  might  (Jontract  a  love  for  the 
civil  constitution  of  their  country^  prefer  thelf 
king  to  the  pope,  and  reverence  a  parliament  or 
assembly  of  the  states  more  than  a  council.  All 
that  could  be  done  to  prevent  so  great  a  mischief 
was,  to  hinder  this  attachment  to  their  country 
from  increasing  by  that  natural  attachment,  which 
fathers  of  families  have  to  their  children.  This* 
was  seen  early,  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
taken  upon  them,  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, to  forbid  the  marriages  of  priests.  Their 
orders  had  been  rejected  by  some,  by  the  Spa- 
niards particularly,  and  had  been  ill  obeyed  in 
general.  But  celibacy  was  now  enjoined  more 
strictly,  and  enforced  more  powerfully.  Decrees 
of  popes,  canons  of  councils,  all  kinds  of  autho* 
rity,  were  employed :  and  it  must  be  confessed, 

to 
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to  the  hotioor  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  that  the 
yoke  imposed  was  rendered  as  light  as  possible  by 
connivaiH^e,  and  even  by  indulgence.  The  con- 
cabinage  of  priests  was  tolerated,  nunneries  be- 
came brothels,  and  if  among  the  standing  ex- 
penses of  convents  a  reasonable  allowance  was 
not  made  to  the  monks  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  fornication,  **  ad  purgandos  renes,"  sitid  on  a 
prineiple'of  health,  which  has  been  said,  bat  may 
be  denied;  this  at  least  is  notorious,  that  the 
fathers  were  left  to  provide  for  their  health,  in 
the  best  manner  that  they  could,  by  simple  forni- 
cation, or  by  adultery. 

As  this  expedient  attached  the  whole  clergy 
more  intimately  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  particular  interest  of  the 
pope,  auricular  confession  and  private  penance 
were  designed  to  attach  the  people  more  inti- 
mately to  the  clergy  *.  Publick  confessions,  and 
publick  penance,  as  they  had  been  practised  in  the 
primitive  church,  might  impose  more,  and  be  a 
greater  restraint  on  vice  and  immorality.  But 
when  it  was  thought  sufficient,  that  all  this  passed 
privately  between  the  confessors  and  the  peni- 
tents, many  advantages,  which  were  deemed  pre- 

•  N.  B.  Whatever  private  confessions,  as  well  as  otheri, 
nigbt  have  been  practised  anciently,  the  law  by  which  everj 
|>«rtoo  it  obliged  once  in  a  year,  1  think,  to  confess  all  hit 
sins  to  his  proper  priest,  was  not  made  till  Innocent  the  Third 
got  it  enacted,  among  several  that  w«re  calculated  merely  to 
advance  tlie  power  and  authority  of  the  priesthood,  in  the  La- 
teran  council. 
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ferable  to  such  a  restraint,  resulted  from  the  hkh 
dern   practice.     Penitents  were  exempted  frooi 
publick  shame ;  if  they  blushed,  they  blushed  in  a 
corner  :  and  confessors  had  the  most  secret  trans- 
actions, navy  the  thoughts  and  designs,  of  man* 
kind  in  their  keeping.     They  had  more :  they  had 
not  only  a  geneml  influence  over  private  con- 
science, but  the  means  of  exercising  this  influence 
in  private;  the  means  of  teaching  privately  whajt 
they  dared  not  preach  publickly,  and  of  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  men  every  principle  and  pas- 
sion they  pleased.     This  expedient  advanced  the 
papal  empire  more  than  any:  it  made  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  some  circumstances,  as  terrible  as 
the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  and  enabled  eccle-» 
siastical  ambition  to  do,  more  directly,  more  re- 
gularly, and  more  constantly  than  before,  all  the 
mischief  that  has  been  imputed  to  religion.     A 
very  modern tc  knowledge  of  history,  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil,  ancient  and   modern,  will  furnish 
examples  enough  to  confirm  this  truth.     It  is  im- 
possible to  read  without  horrour,  for  instance,  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  ambition,  insolence,  and. 
perfidy  of  Hadrian  and  Alexander,  in  their  dis- 
putes with  Frederick  the   First,  whom   Hadrian, 
like  the  king  of  the  assassins,  endeavoured  to  have 
drowned,  stabbed,  or  destroyed  by  magick;  and 
whom  Alexander,  they  say,  insulted,  in  the  words 
of  the  psalmist,  '^  super  aspidem   et    basiliscum 
"  ambulabis."    As  little  can  we  read,  without 
the  same  sentiment,  the  proceedings  of  Gregory 
the  Ninth,  a  worthy  successor  of  the  seventh,  in 

the 
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the  next  century,  that  is  the  thirteenth,  against 
the  second  Frederick.  But  if  all  these  histories, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  were  wanting^  and 
we  had  no  other  than  that  of  Thuanus,  that  of 
Thuanus  alone  would  serve  the  purpose,  and  the 
better  for  being  nearer  our  own  time.  Tiiat  wise 
and  honest  historian  acknowledges,  that  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  league  were  hatched  and  nursed 
up  to  maturity  in  the  confessionals ;  after  which^ 
the  effects  of  this  private  influence  were  publickly 
avowed>  the  sovereignty  of  the  popes  over  all 
other  sovereigns,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in 
matters  appertaining  to  religion^  the  infallibility 
of  their  judgments,  their  dispensing  and  depos- 
ing  power,  the  duty  of  rebellion  in  some  cases, 
and  the  merit  of  assassination  in  others,  ^ere 
propagated  from  the  pulpits:  and  what  their  pas- 
tors preached,  the  people  executed. 

It  might  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  quar- 
rels which  arose  after  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Great,  from  a  conflict  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
prerogatives  and  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  those  dis- 
turbances which  arose  from  dissenting  opinions 
about  articles  of  faith,  and  points  of  doctrine, 
long  before  his  time,  would  be  appeased,  and  pre- 
vented for  the  future,  by  the  establishment  of  this 
papal  monarchy.  But,  if  such  an  expectation 
was  entertained,  it  was  wholly  disappointed.  The 
successors  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  took  every  op- 
portunity of  asserting  their  right  to  all  the  powers, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  that  he  had  claimed,  and 
of  exercising  them  as  vicars  of  Christ.     There  is 
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a  decree  of  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who  was  DesS 
able,  less  successful,  and  more  madj  if  possible^ 
than  Hildebrand,  that  holds  if  s  place  in  the  canon 
law,  and  that  declares  subjection  to  the  Ronn^d 
pontiff  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  every  human 
creature*.  This  subjection  too  is  not  con'fined 
to  spirituals ;  for,  in  the  extravagants,  he  claims 
a  right  to  the  two  swords,  and  asserts  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  autho- 
rity f.  This  jurisdiction  was  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Lateran,  and  was  founded  in  the  theo* 
logy  of  those  doctors,  who  made  a  Christianity  of 
their  own,  with  little  regard  to  that  of  Christ, 
whose  name  it  bore,  and  often  in  plain  cotitradic* 
tion  to  his  Gospel.  Thus  St.  Thomas,  the  evan- 
gelical doctor,  as  he  has  been  called  very  impro- 
perly and  very  impertinently,  pretended  to  proves 
by  shameful  prevarications,  that  such  a  submis- 
sion as  the  popes  required  was  an  essential  con- 
dition of  salvation :  and  he,  like  the  rest  of  bis 
tribe,  and  their  masters  the  popes,  inflamed  the 
dissentions  about  articles  of  faith  and  doctrines, 
as  much  as  about  prerogatives  and  jurisdictions.. 
To  what  purpose  should  I  quote  any  move  iiH 
stances,  to  show,  that  this  has  been  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  I  have  asserted 
before,  and  as  I  assert  now  over  again,  from  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  F  The  fact  is  notO" 
rious.     But  yet  this  doctrine  had  never  been  ao- 

*  Subesse  Romano  pontifici. 

i-  Regem  sc  regum,  mundi  monarcham,  umcum  in^spiritll- 
alibus  et  temporalibus  dominum  promulgavit* 
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i}Uiesced  in  universally.  Sometimes  kings,  nayj 
sometimes  councils,  had  opposed  it :  and  the  re- 
formers iQ  the  sixteenth  century  were  "so  far  from 
advancing  any  thing  new  on  this  head,  that  num- 
bers of  Christians  in  the  West,  as  well  as  alnihe 
churches  in  the  East,  had  constantly  disowned  it 
during  every  intervening  age,  add  that  the  former 
had  suflered,  rather  than  to  own  it,  the  most 
cruel  persecutions.  Thus  the  same  conflicts  of 
jurisdiction  were  frequently  renewed,  and  the 
same  calamities  continued  by  the  same  pertina- 
cious spirit  of  ambition;  till  princes  being  tired 
with  these  struggles,  they  came  little  by  little,  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  places,  to  certain 
'  terms  of  accommodation.  Princes  renewed  with 
the  popes  their  former  alliances  with  the  hierar- 
chy, and  compounded  the  best  they  could  with 
the  tyrant  they  had  acknowledged.  But  notwith- 
standing these  compositions,  and  though  the 
popes  dare  not  exercise  their  pretended  rights  as 
they  did  formerlj^  they  keep  up  their  pretensions, 
in  hopes  "that  a  happy  revival  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity  may  do  them,  sooner  or  later,  as  much 
good  as  the  unhappy  resurrection  of  letters  did 
'  them  hurt. 


SECT.  XXXVIII. 

Such  as  I  have  sketched  them  rudely,  but  truly, 
were  the  ecclesiastical  and  papal  usurpations  on 
civil  sovereignty,  complete  almost  before  avowed, 
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and  opposed  as  soon  as  avowed.  But  the  other 
usurpations  of  Rome  were  different  in  their  di- 
rection, and  in  their  course.  The  intention  of 
these  being  to  vest  in  the  bishop  of  that  see  the 
,so||^  right  of  deciding  in  matter  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine, either  immediately  without,  or  ultimately 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  council,  and  byway  of 
confirmation,  they  were  plainly  directed  against 
all  the  inferior  ranks  in  the  hierarchy :  and  thus, 
while  princes  and  states  defended  their  own 
rights  by  constant,  though  unconcerted  eflforts, 
they  left  the  pope  at  liberty  to  deal  with  his  sub- 
jects, for  such  the  clergy,  even  the  prelates  had 
made  themselves,  as  he  thought  fit,  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  judgments  with  their  advice  or  with- 
out it.  The  consequence  soon  followed;  the 
laity  believed  as  the  church  taught,  and  the  church 
taught  as  the  pope  pronounced.  But  we  must 
not  imagine,  that  this  usurpation  on  a  preroga- 
tive the  church  had  always  exercised  by  her  re- 
presentative assemblies,  convened  without  the 
papal  authority,  and  acting  independently  pn  it, 
was  admitted,  because  either  the  religious  or  the 
civil  society  thought  it  belonged  to  the  pope  by 
divine  right ;  or  because  the  former,  being  unable 
to  resist  it  without  the  abetment  and  aid  of  the 
latter,  neglected  it  as  unconcerned  in  it.  Neither 
of  these  societies  could  believe,  that  this  prero- 
gative belonged  to  the  pope  by  divine  right,  whtcjb 
the  greatest  authorities,  and  the  recent  practice 
of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order  contradicted : 
and   if  we  consider   the   passages  of  preceding 

ages, 
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ages,  we  shall  find  reason  to  believe,  that  princes 
and  civil  magistrates  did  not  suffer  this  usurpation 
to  take  place  because  the^  neglected  it,  or 
thought  themselves  unconcerned  in  it,  but  because 
they  desired,  that  it  might  take  place.  What  is 
here  said  deserves  to  be  explained  :  and  when  it 
is  so,  though  it  be  simply  my  conjecture,  I  think 
it  will  justify  itself. 

From  the  time  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as 
cliristianity  in  the  world,  Christians  had  been  di* 
vided  not  only  about  compliments,  rites  and  cere- 
monies, " such  silly  things",  says  Hooker,  "that 
**  very  easiness  doth  make  them  hard  to  be  dis- 
'*  puted  about  in  serious  manner  *,"  but  about 
every  important  article  of  their  religion  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  power  in  their  hands,  they  per- 
secuted one  another,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  empire.  To  remedy  this  evil,  councils  were 
employed:  but  couocits  defined  and  decreed  to 
little  purpose.  To  support  their  decisions,  the 
authority  of  the  emperors  was  employed.  Some 
of  these,  like  Theodosius,  made  the  most  san- 
guinary laws,  and  exercised  the  most  cruel  ty- 
ranny, in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Others  of 
them  seemed  to  have  so  much  concern  for  the 
church,  that  they  had  none  for  the  empire ;  like 
Hpnorius,  who  was  extremely  busy  at  Ravenna  in 
punishing  Manicheans,  Donatists,  Priscillianists, 
and  hereticks  of  every  deoomiqatioq,  while  the 
Coths  marched  withuot  opposition  to  Rome.    A\\ 

♦  Ep.  Dcdicat* 
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this,  however^  proved  ineffectual,  and  new  beadif 
sprouted  out  from  the  hydra  of  theology,  ^s  fast 
as  the  spiritual  and  temporal  swords  lopped  then^ 
oflf.  It  could  not  be  otherwise*  The  Scriptures 
are  a  sure  criterion  of  orthodoxy,  when  they  are 
applieid  no  farther  than  they  wj?re  designed  to  be 
such  :  and  they  could  be  designed  to  be  such  no 
farther  than  they  are  intelligible  and  plaip^  He 
who  pretends  to  employ  this  rule  any  farther, 
profanes  the  Scriptures,  and  abuses  hiipself  or 
others.  This  criterion,  considered  under  the 
image  of  a  rule,  may  be  said  to  mark  out  to  w 
the  great  points,  the  inches,  and  the  feet,  for  in- 
stance. |iut  the  less  dimensions,  the  lines,  for 
instance,  are  pot  marked,  or  they  ^.re  npt  dis- 
cernible. The  master  builder,  who  put  this  rulp 
into  our  hands,  that  we  might  work  out  our  salr 
vation  by  it,  proportioned  the  rule  to  the  work. 
How  capoe  we  then,  paltry  builders  that  we  are ! 
to  mark  new  and  more  pninute  divisions  on  lbif( 
rule;  to  ^.Iter  it,  under  pretence  of  making  it 
more  complete,  and  to  measure  and  to  build  by 
guess?  The  Gospel  is  the  rule:  theology  is  the 
rule  thus  altered.  He  who  adheres  to  one. 
founds  his  religiop  on  divine,  be  who  adheres  to 
the  other,  on  human  authority;  the  first inffilliblQ 
and  fixed,x  the  second  precarious  and  variable, 

Metaphysicks  and  tradition,  their  own  wbipn^^s 
and  those  of  their  predecessor?,  guided  thecleirgyj 
and  constituted  their  theology.  They  nev^r  con«t 
sidered  the  Word  of  God  naked,  if  I  may  say  so, 
por  ever  Ipoked  at  it,  except  through  a  theological 

piedium^ 
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medium,  through  which  every  man  might  see 
wbateirer  be  had  a  mind  to  see  in  it.  Many  of 
the  questions  that  arose  were  in  no  degree  ob« 
jects  of  reason :  and  no  men  living  were  less  fit 
than  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  greatest  of 
them,  St.  Chrysostom,  or  St.  Jerom,  and  St.  Am* 
brose,  or  St.  Austin,  to  speak  or  write  on  any  sub- 
ject, that  required  a  clear  determination  of  ideas, 
a  closeness  of  reasoning,  an  evangelical  candour, 
or  even  common  ingenuousness.  Beside  that  it 
was  difficult  very  often  to  know  whether  these 
men  spoke  sincerely,  or  with  oeconomy,  they  de- 
claimed much;  and  those  of  them,  who  pretended 
to  reason,  reasoned  ill.  They  perverted  the  seose, 
and  defamed  the  characters  of  their  adversaries : 
they  quibbled  and  cavilled,  and  then  decided  dog- 
matically on  subjects  they  did  not  understand ; 
as  St.  Austin  did,  I  presume,  in  the  case  of  Pelar 
gianism,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestir 
nation,  which  he,  after  St.  Pauj,  and  Calvin  after 
bim,  endeavoured  to  establish.  Their  personal 
partialities,  the  spirit  of  party  and  faction  were 
manifest ;  as  in  the  case  of  Origen,  who  did  great 
Jionour  and  service  to  the  christian  church,  and 
yet  was  condemned  by  the  same  prelate,  that  or- 
dained Synesius  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  though  the 
honest  philosopher  declined  this  honour,  and  der 
clared  he  would  neither  abandon  his  wife,  nor  se- 
veral of  those  Platonick  opinions,  that  were  re- 
pugnant to  the  christian  doctrine.  There  are  so 
many  examples  to  justify  this  charge,  in  every  part 
pf  it,  that  if  any  cholerick  divine  should  presume 

?  4  to 
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to  deny  it,  tlie  same  fate  might  attend  hioi  and 
the  fathers  he  took  under  his  protection,  as  at« 
tended  them,  and  the  monk  who  defended  them, 
against  Barbeyrac.  The  charge  might  be  proved 
out  of  their  own  works,  and  their  theology  shown 
to  be  no  better  than  their  ethicks. 

I  have  touched  over  again,  among  others,  some 
things  that  have  been  mentioned  already,  in  order 
to  introduce  my  conjecture  about  the  reason,  that 
might  determine  the  civil  powers  to  make  no  op- 
position to  the  popes,  when  they  assumed  first  a)i 
absolute  authority,  even  superior  to  that  of  coun« 
oils,  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  all  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  Their  reason  must  have 
been  political.  It  could  not  be  religious. '  The 
manner  of  holding  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  manner  of  decreeing  in  it,  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  Acts,  made 
strongly  for  the  councils,  and  not  at  all  for  the 
popes.  This  was  certainly  the  first  council,  a 
precedent  for  all  others,  and  the  foundation  of 
their  authority  over  the  whole  church.  No  man, 
I  believe,  before  Baronius,  had  discovered,  that 
Christ  himself  held  a  council,  and  that  he  pre- 
sided in  it  when  he  called  his  disciples  to  him  and 
asked  them  first,  as  one  who  inquired  about  news, 
whom  men  said  that  he  was ;  and  next  as  a  pre- 
sident, who  took  their  opinions,  whom  they  said 
that  he  was  *.  But  this  little  sophistry  was 
ipeaned  to  insinuate,  that  as  Christ  gave  the  keys 

^  Matt.  xvi.     Mark  viii.     Luke  ixt 
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on  this  occasion  to  Peter  and  bis  successors,  so  be 
gave  them  particularly  a  superiority  over  councils, 
nay,  that  be  rendered  these  the  least  useful  as- 
semblies in  the  world.  Peter  alone  pronounced 
the  decree  of  this  type  of  a  council  *;  and  though 
the  others  assented,  no  doubt,  yet  does  it  not  ap* 
pear,  that  the  form  of  consulting  them  was  ob- 
served. The  practice  of  the  church  afforded  no 
more  reason,  than  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  for 
this  superiority  of  the  popes  over  councils;  but 
the  woful  experience  of  many  ages  showed  how 
inadequate  the  institution  of  councils  themselves 
was  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  uniformity  in 
christian  churches,  and  peace  in  christian  states : 
and  this  political  consideration  became  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  the  civil  powers  for  favouring,  or  at 
least  for  not  opposing  the  usurpation  of  the  popeS| 
in  the  instance  we  speak  of  here. 

It  had  been  found  necessary,  even  in  the  apos« 
tolical  age,  to  elect  a  presbyter  in  every  church, 
who  might  preserve  the  unity  of  it  by  his  autho- 
rity, and  prevent  the  schisms  which  arose  per- 
petually. This  was  the  institution  of  bishops*  As 
Christianity  spread,  as  bishops  multiplied,  as  they 
grew  more  powerful,  and  as  theology  grew  more 
contentious,  the  same  expedient,  that  had  been 
found  useful,  if  not  wholly  effectual,  to  preserve 
the  uniformity  of  particular  churches,  might  seem 
the  most  proper  to  be  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses in  the  universal   church :  and  in  this  case 

*  Actio  Christi  tyfum  ^ueodam  cxprimit  celebrandi  con- 
pilium. 

who 
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who  so  fit  to  be  the  universal  iftsbop  as  the  bishop 
of  Rome  ?  Rome  had  beeu  the  seat  of  empire, 
ivhen  the  empire  had  been  in  its  glory.  If  thp 
dignity  of  cities  was  to  determinq,  as  it  had  air 
ways  done,  the  dignity  of  sees,  there  was  non? 
that  could  vie  with  that  of  Rome.  If  a  right  de-r 
rived  from  St.  Peter,  the  supposed  prince  of  the 
apostles,  was  to  determine,  there  was  none  neiT 
ther,  in  this  case,  to  vie  with  that  of  .  Rome, 
Antiocb,  the  first  bishoprick  of  Peter,  had  yielded 
to  the  second  imperial  city,  Constantinople.  Who 
could  vie  then  with  the  bishop  of  the  first  impe? 
rial  city,  that  pretended,  and  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  second  bishoprick  of  Peter,  as  welj 
as  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  ?  . 

It  is  true,  that  some  bishops  of  Rome  had  erre4 
most  grievously  in  their  judgments,  and  beenscau^ 
dalous  in  their  manners.  But  others  had  re* 
trieved,  in  some  degree,  the  honour  of  the  see : 
and  if  the  heresies  and  the  vices  of  popes  werp 
made  objections  against  them,  in  this  cage,  what 
church  was  there  that  could  boast  an  uninter-^ 
rupted  succession  of  orthodox  and  pious  prelates  ? . 
In  short,  all  the  churches  of  the  West  had  conr 
tracted,  in  process  of  time,  such  an  habitual  re-^ 
verence  for  that  of  Rome,  that  her  opinions  ia 
matters  of  religion  and  conscience  had  been  fre- 
quently asked,  and  that  the  judgments  of  her  bi« 
shops  had  been  received  with  an  apparent  subniis-* 
sion,  even  by  those  who  did  not  acknowledge,  till 
long  afterward,  a  power  to  impose  them.  The 
churches  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul  afford  a  most  re-r 

ms^rkablq. 
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markable  instance  to  our  present  purpose,  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
^oth  of  them  paid  a  great  regard  to  the  papal 
itutbority  in  matters  of  this  kind :  the  latter^   I 
think,  most  and  soonest ;  though  the  former  has 
outstripped   her  since  in  a  bigot  attachment  to 
it:  and  yet  both  tliese  churches  had  added  the 
words  "  filioque,"  in  order  to  declare  their  be- 
lief, that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Son 
as  well  as  the  Father,  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
creed,  not  only  without,  but  against  the  consent 
of  the  popes.     This  addition  too  was  not  only 
maintained  three  hundred  years  together,  but  im* 
posed)  at  last,  on  the  church  of  Rome ;  one  of 
ber  infallible  bishops  having  admitted  it  into  his 
Creed  very  wisely,  and  chosen  to  authorise  what 
be  could  not  alter,  rather  than  to  suffer  so  great 
a  part  of  the  western  church  to  stand  in  opposir 
tion  to  his  infallibility,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
/establishment  of  it  was  attempted. 

After  this  time  the  clergy  grew  more  obsequious 
to  the  popes,  and  more  insolent  to  their  princes ; 
for  as  the  power  of  the  former  increased,  their 
Independency  on  the  latter  increased  with  it.  If 
it  had  not  been  so,  we  should  have  heard  of  more 
pppositipns  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  and  those 
yte  do  hear  of  would  have  prevailed  sooner.  But 
jBLS  the  civil  power  desired  nothing  more  than  an 
uniformity  of  belief  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
thought  that  this  uniformity  could  be  preserved 
po  way  so  well  as  by  giving  to  one  bishop  a  super- 
j[ptendency  over  the  faith  of  the  whole  church, 
ig  •      .  two 
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two  things  followed  of  course.  One  we  know. 
The  other  we  may  conjecture  from  what  we  know. 
We  know,  that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powrcr 
onited  their  efforts  to  exterminate,  by  inquisi- 
tions, by  croisades,  and  all  the  cruelties  they  were 
able  to  exercise,  every  sect  that  arose  in  direct 
and  open  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  deci- 
sions of  the  church  of  Rome.  We  conjecture; 
that  in  cases  where  the  opposition  was  more  con- 
fined, and  more  disguised,  where  it  seemed  di- 
rected to  diminish,  rather  than  to  abolish  the  au- 
thority of  the  popes,  the  same  thing  happened 
formerly  in  many  places,  which  we  see  happen  in 
France  at  this  day.  A  great  number  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy,  few  of  the  prelates,  refused  to  accept 
the  constitution  unigenitus.  The  former  have 
been  discountenanced  and  oppressed  without 
much  noise ;  and  those  of  them  that  persist,  per- 
sist in  silence  and  obscurity.  The  others  die  off, 
and  are  replaced  by  men  more  complaisant  and 
more  politick.  Thus  the  opposition  to  this  bull 
will  make  no  figure  in  history,  and  the  doctrine 
of  it  will  pass  for  that  of  the  whole  Galilean 
church  conforming  implicitly  to  a  papal  constitu- 
tion. The  pretended  explanations,  restrictions, 
•  and  other  prevarications,  that  were  employed  to 
trim  between  God  and  the  pope,  will  remain  in 
the  pamphlets  of  the  time  alone,  and  in  the  clo- 
sets of  antiquaries.  Thus  an  appearance  of  uni- 
formity in  matters  of  faith  has  been,  and  may  be 
imposed  on  posterity,  by  stifling  the  proofs  of  the 
contrary :  and  if  this  failed,  the  church  would 

have 
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bave  nothing  more  to  do  to  pres^r^e  the  illusion 
of  uniformity,  than  what  she  has  done  so  often 
and  so  long;  to  quote  those  alone  who  have 
spoken  the  same  language  as  she  spea^ks,  and  to 
take  no  notice  of  others,^  or  to  pass  them  by  as 
hereticksy  whose  suffrage  ought  not  to  be  brought 
to  account 

The  pope  is  a  general;  the  clergy  a  standing 
army,  which  has  fought  his  battles,  like  other  ar* 
tnies,  without  any  regard  to  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  the  cause :  and  the  common  soldiers  of 
which,  as  of  other  armies,  have  sometimes  mu- 
tinied in  particular  quarters,  the  general  officers 
seldom,  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  never* 
That  even  the  conimon  soldiers  of  this  army  should 
mutiny,  at  any  time,  may  appear  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, because  no  general  ever  recompensed 
the  zeal  of  private  nien  in  his  cause  more  signallj 
than  the  pope  has  done.  He  procured  them  free 
quarters  and  very  lucrative  exemptions  in  every 
christian  country.  He  abetted  their  insolence;, 
and  employed  every  artifice,  as  well  as  his  whole 
power,  to  impose  on  the  superstition  of  mankind 
a  high  conceit  of  the  dignity  of  this  spiritual 
militia.  One  artifice  of  this  sort,  the  most  ex- 
travagant that  was  ever  invented,  and  the  most 
effectual  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  produced. 
Ypu  may  be  surprised,  perhaps,  when  I  say  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  transubstanliation. 


SECT. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  intelligible,  tior  e<rfeti 
to  human  judgment  more  reasonable,  than  the 
institution  of  the  Lords  Supper;  since  the  sole! 
design  of  it  was,  that  Christians  should  comme-" 
morate  in  common  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  as  well  as  signify,  by  pai^ 
ticipating  of  the  same  bread  and  the  same  wine^ 
that  they  were  of  the  same  religion,  if  as  Eras- 
mus says,  in  paraphrasing  St.  Paul,  "  videtur  ag* 
"  noscere  communem  religionem  qui  communt** 
"  bus  cibis  vescitur*.'^  But  refinements  and 
figurative  expressions  employed  about  it  made 
the  plainest  thing  in  the  world  mystical  and  un- 
intelligible. The  effects  of  the  eucharist  were 
made  so  first,  and  the  very  elements,  the  bread 
and  the  wine,  became  so  afterward.  This  sacra-* 
ment  was  no  longer  a  simple  act  of  commemora-" 
lion  ^nd  of  profession.  It  was  made  a  great  and 
dreadful  mystery,  of  which  Christians  may  par- 
take to  their  damnation,  as  well  as  to  their  sal- 
vation. The  person,  by  whom  it  was  instituted, 
is  represented  sometimes  under  images,  that  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  frame  any  of  the  efficacy,  of 
even  of  the  institution  of  this  sacrament.  Christ 
is  a  vine,  he  is  a  rock,  nay  he  is  a  coat,  according 
to  St.  Paul ;  and  we  clothe  ourselves  with  bimin 

•  Paraph,  in  Ep.  ad  Cor.  Ep.  1«  c.  x,  v»  15. 

our 
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dlir  baptism,  according  to  St.  Ghrysostoni.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  same  eloquent  father  too,  he  stands 
to  us  in  the  relation  of  a  head,  of  a  house^  of 
li  table,  and  of  a  root*.  Now  one  of  these  ima- 
ges alone  can  give  us  any  imperfect  idea  of  th6 
iefficacy  of  this  sacrament.  Christ  is  the  head  of 
a  body,  and  the  faithful  are  the  niembers.  Th6 
same  loaf  is  made  up  of  many  crumbs,  the  same 
body  of  members  J :  and  therefore,  according  td 
St.  F^auFs  reasoning,  all  those  who  eat  of  one 
loaf,  compose  one  body§.  Thus  Christ  is,  in  this 
eommunity,  at  once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  bro- 
ther of  man.  The  brother,  but  the  elder  brother, 
^f  the  elect  g ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Epbe- 
siani;,  we  are  said  to  be  flesh  of  his  flesh,  ^  and 
"bone  of  his  bone,  "  ex  carne  ejus  et  ossibus  ejus." 
These  immense  and  inexplicable  advantages  are 
to  be  ascribed,  principally,  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
mysterious  sacrament.  By  baptism,  we  are  made 
1>artakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  this  sacrament^ 
'we  are  made  such  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
'But  I  will  conclude,  instead  of  citing  any  more 
particular  instances,  by  borrowing  from  Casaubos 
teme  general  words,  that  may  serve  to  show  how 

*  w  Christum  suis  esse  non  solum  caput,  domum,  men- 
:9m,  radic^m,  sed  etiam  vestem  quaudo  in  baptismo  Christus 
-indui^tur.  Vid.  Casaub.  in  Exercit. 

X  Panis  ex  innumeris  granis  sic  conflatus  est  corpus  sic 
•  8X*diversis  membris  constat— —Paraph.  Eras. 

§  Quoniara  unus  panis,  unum  corpus  multi  sumus,  omnes 
qui  de  uno  pane  participamus.     Ep.  ad  Corin.  1,  c.  x. 
I]  Primogenitus  in  multis  fratribus,  Ep.  ad  Rom.  viii. 

high 
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high  men's  notions  have  been  raised  about  this  xh€^ 
ological  mystery^  by  the  theological  abuse  of 
figures.  *^  The  eucbaristy,  rightly  taken,'  is  the 
**  instrument  of  that  conjunction  by  which  we 
**  grow  into  one  body  with  the  Son  of  God, 
"  and  with  all  the  faithful — What  can  be  more 
*'  admirable,  what  more  stupendous,  than  that 
'^  man  should  be  thus  joined  and  coalited  with 
**  God,  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  the  mor- 
^'  tal  with  the  immortal,  the  finite  with  the 
^*  infinite,  and  Earth  with  Heaven  ?  This 
*^  miracle  is  greater  than  that  of  creating  a 
*'  world  out  of  nothing*."  I  think  it  is  :  but  I 
think  too,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  distingui^ 
the  most  extravagant  language  that  Platonick  or 
Pythagorean  enthusiasts  ever  held  out  of  blas- 
phemy, as  these  orthodox  expressions. 

The  yoke  of  Christianity  is  easy,  and  the  burden 
light.  But  if  theplogy  has  shortened  the  deca- 
logue, it  has  lengthened  the  creed,  and  has  main- 
tained hitherto,  in  the  enlightened  ages,  such  a  ty- 
ranny over  the  minds  of  men,  in  opposition  to 
reason  and  revelation  too,  as  could  not  be  esta- 
blished in  the   darkest  without  much  difficulty. 


♦  Eucharistiam  legitimo  modo  sumptam  instrunlen- 

turn  esse  ejus  conjunctionis,  per  quam  in  corpus  unum  ctsn 
filio  Dei  —  coalescimus,  et  cum  caeteris  etiam  omnibus  fide* 
libus— '— quid  magis  admirabile  aut  magis  sUipendum,  qgkm 
jungi,  atque  adeo  coalesccre  in  corpus  nnum,  kominem  emu 
jDeo,  creaturamcum  Creatore,  mortalem  cum  immorrali,  fini- 
turn  cum  indnito,  coenum  cum  coelo  I  Hoc  majus  est  miractt* 
lum,  qukm  dc  nihilo  mundum  creasse. 

In 
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lb  the  case  just  mentioned,  Concerning  the  mys- 
ticai  effects  of  the  eucharisty,  we  are  required  by 
human  authority  to  believe,  that  the  noost  divine 
wd  important  truths  are  concealed  under  a  variety 
of  figurative  expressions,  which  have  no  con* 
ceivable  applications,  at  least  none  that  are  con- 
ceivable to  us  uninspired  persons  ;  or  else  such  as 
dm  not  be  made  by  us,  without  a  profanation  that 
shocks  the  ear  of  every  man  who  keeps  up  in  hi$ 
mind  an  awful  ^nse  of  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  nor  dares  to  think,  like  those  whom  we 
call  divines,  as  familiarly  and  as  lowly  of  God  as 
of  man.  In  the  case  that  is  to  be  mentioned, 
concerning  the  elements,  as  they  are  called,  of  th^ 
eucharisty,  your  church  requires,  and  the  whole 
christian  church  did  require  before  the  reforma- 
tion, that  we  should  believe  substances,  which 
^ive  us  the  ideas. of  bread  and  wine,  both  before 
and  after  consecration,  to  be,  after  it,  such  sub- 
stances as  give  us  the  ideas  of  flesh  and  blood.  If 
ve  should  say,  that  in  fact  they  give  us  these  ideas, 
weshouldlie  most  impudently:  and  if  we  should 
say,  as  you  pretended  catholicks  do  say,  that, 
though  they  give  us  still  the  ideas  of  bread  and 
wine, .  yet  they  are  miraculously  flesh  and  blood, 
we  should  talk  a  language  that  passes  on  millions, 
and  yet. can  pass  on  no  one  man  who  consults  his 
reason  impartially,  or  who  considers  the  proofs  of 
christian  revektion  by  miracles,  which  are,  in 
t(ttih,  appeals  to  the  senses. 

We  are  all.consciousj  or  very  little  experiment 
mild  reflection  will  suffice  to  nujce  us  so,  that  we 
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1sti6w  4i6thmg  more  of  substances  than  their  el^ 
fectfi.     God  has  given  us  no  other  way  of  diltia*^ 
guishing  them :  and  if  we  abaodoo  that,  nothing 
Can  be  affirmed  or  denied  concerning  them.     A 
miracle  may  change  one  substance  into  another^  ti 
water  was  changed  into  wine  at  the  feast  in  Ga« 
lilee.     But  the  accidents  cannot  remain^  and  the 
subsmnce  be  changed ;  or  to  speak  more  plainly^ 
ia  different  substance  must  produce  different  ideu 
in  u&     A  supernatural  operation  nuist  be  sensifak^ 
or  it  is  no  more  a  miracle  than  if  nothing  was  ope^ 
rated.     The  guests  at  Cana  would  not  have  be* 
tieved,  that  the  water  was  turned  into  wine,  if  they 
iiad  not  been  convinced  of  the  change  by  tbcir 
taste :  and  if  the  disciples  were  convinced,  after  to 
resurrection,   that  Jesus  was  tiie  same  Christ  wha 
had  been  crucified,   it  was  because  they  said  tiaal 
they  saw  him  to  be  the  same,  and  that  one  ef  tbens 
probed  the  wounds  he  had  received  oa  the  ciioai^ 
According  to  the  6rst  example  then^  the  oonauui'* 
nicants  in  your  church  should  eat  raw  flesh,  asd 
the  priest,  by  his  peculiar  privilege  shcmld  driirir 
warm  blood  ;  for  the  transubstantiation  is  instaa* 
taneotis :  and,  according  to  the  last  exan^rie^  tf 
the  elements  in  the  eucharisty  continue  to  the  s^jht 
and  taste  the  same,   they  are  the  same  bread  as4 
the  isame  wine,  after  coi^secratiofi,  that  thej^.  wera 
before.  .    : 

*  He  who  shotild  think  to  evade  the  absardilji^ 
by  insisting,  that  God  works  two  miracles  at  oiftec( 
that  he  changes  the  bread  and  wine  intoAesh^  and 
%lood,  and,  to  esiertise  our  &i^  he  allecs  the 
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^oysical  constitution  of  the  elect  in  such  a  manner, 
6n  this  occasion,  that  flesh  and  blood  produce  in 
them  the  ideas  of  bread  and  wine ;  he,  I  say,  Who 
should  thiiik  sO,  would  only  increase  the  absur- 
dity by  endeavoiiring  to  evade  it,  as  they  who  are 
in  the  dirt  dirty  themselves  more  by  endeavour^ 
iog  to  get  oiit  of  it«  He  would  assume  a  cniracle 
and  00  ihirade,  or  reither  a  miracle  contrived  to 
fliagiiite  d  miracid,  and  a  fraudulent  iiliposition  on 
our  seo^s,  for  the  excellent  purpose  of  exercising 
faith  against  knowledge,  and  in  direct  contradict 
tion  to  all  the  prdo&,  that  Christ  gave  of  the  dU 
Tinity  of  Ittd  mission  by  appealing  to  the  senses  of 
laankind:  so  that  if  traosubstantiation  be  true, 
the  whole  christian  revelation  may  be  false.  No 
one  would  impute  such  a  kind  g^  protceeding  to 
any  masi  who  was  not  a  professed  ju^er :  atsd  yet 
such  a  (M*aeeediag  is  imputed  to  Ood,  by  popes^ 
eouncils,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  your  divines.  But 
it  b  time  I  should  leavd  a  subject,  that  gived  mt 
horroUr,  even  when  I  write  against  it ;  afid  that 
has  been  exhausted  by  abler  pens,  by  that  of  TiU 
lotsoii  particularly,  in  a  short  tracts  pref^rablcf  to 
immense  volumes.  It  is  time  I  should  remember, 
that  my  business  here  is  not  to  refute  the  doctrine 
of  traosubstantiation,  but  to  show  bow  it  came  to 
be  established,  atid  the  political  view  of  the  popes 
in  the  establishment  of  it. 
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SECT.    XL. 

To  this  purpose  then,  I  say,  that  a  supposed 
mystery  in  the  elements  arose  first,  like  a  supposed 
mystery  in  the  effects  of  the  eucharisty,  frona 
figurative  expression.  There  is  no  one,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  Gospel,  less  liable  to  an  equivocal 
sense  than  that  which  Christ  employed,  when  he 
said,  "  this  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood," 
in  the  very  act  of  giving  bread  and  wine  to 
bis  disciples,  who  were  at  supper  with  him,  just 
before  his  death,  for  a  remembrance  of  which  this 
ceremony  of  a  supper  was  then  instituted  by  him. 
The  figure  was  easiy,  the  application  natural, 
and  they  could  not  understand  the  expression  lite* 
rally.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  did, 
unless  we  suppose  them  mad  :  and  yet  it  is  this 
very  expression,  that  has  been  made  the  foundation 
of  a  doctrine,  which  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  Samo- 
jedes  and  Hottentots,  would  blush  to  own,  and 
which  has  brought  disgrace  on  Christianity,  if  any 
ever  did,  as  well  as  innumerable  calamities  on  the 
christian  world.  The  fathers  of  the  church  loved 
figurative  style,  and  their  whole  theology  is  nothing 
else,  but  they  employed  it  more  to  perplex  than 
to  explain  :  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore^  if 
they  seemed  to  confound  the  typical,  or  symboli- 
cal, with  the  real  body  of  Christ.  They  seemed 
to  do  it,  or  they  did  it,  if  you  will,  sometimes; 
But  when  their  matter   led   them  to  speak  with 

more 
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«iore  caution  and  precision,  so  many  of  them,  and 
of  the  greatest  of  them,  contradistinguished  the 
first  from  the  last,  in  such  plain  and  strong  terms, 
that  it  is  evident  a  real  corporal  presence  in  the 
eucharisty  was  neither  their  opinion,  nor  the  ge'^ 
oeral  belief  of  the  church  in  the  first  ages.  Give 
me  leave  to  add^  though  I  cite  no  other  particular 
passages  here,  because  they  have  been  cited  by 
many  on  the  same  occasion,  that  the  inconsist** 
ency  of  your  church  never  appears  to  me  more 
barefaced  than  it  does,  when  I  consider,  that  she 
has  made  the  writings  of  St.  Austin  almost  a  rule 
of  faith;  and  yet,  that  this  father  not  only  de^ 
blares,  in  many  places,  against  her  favourite  doc^ 
trine,  which  was  not  at  that  time  a  doctrine^ 
but  guards  against  it,  for  fear  it  should 
become  such  .  by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture*.  He  brings  an  example  of  wrong  inters 
pretations  that  may  be  made,  by  quoting  these 
words,  "  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
'^  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  ia 
^*  you."  These  words  interpreted  literally  con*- 
tain,  according  to  him,  a  great  impiety.  They 
are  to  be  interpreted,  therefore,  figuratively.  The 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is,  therefore,  an  • 
impious  doctrine,  according  to  this  father. 

JBut  how  carejTuUy  soever  the  typical  and  sym^* 
bolical  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharisty  was  distinr 
guished,  on  some  occasions,  from  his  real  body^ 
^om  the  body  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
VW  crucified,   which  rose  from  the  dead,     and 

*  Pe  Doct.  Christiana,  1^  3. 
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ivbicb  ascended  into  Heaven,  they  grew  to  bff 
easily  conibunded  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  tbe 
continual  use  of  tbe  same  figure  witboat  tbe 
same  explanation  of  it,  and  the  sign  passed  for 
the  thing  signified  among  mapy.  This  has  often 
bappened ;  and  it  happened  tbe  more  paturally  in 
this  case,  because,  the  imaginations  of  men  being 
heated  with  mystery^  the  doctrine  that  was  th« 
m6st  mysterious  was  tbe  most  likely  to  prevail. 
Tbe  doctrine^  bqivever,  of  Christ's  corpora} 
presence  in  tbe  sacrament  woul4  no%  have  pre* 
vailed,  even  in  the  eightb  century,  very  probably^ 
•o  far  j^  to  be  established  by  tbe  authority  of  i^ 
council,  if  it  had  i)0(  bepn  found  necessary  tQ 
evade  an  argument,  that  iha  breakers  of  imager 
jtirged,  and  to  support  tl)e  stupid  worship  of  them^ 
96  Tillotson  observes.  One  $ynpd,  that  of  Con'' 
etantinople,  determined,  that  Christ  had  left  a(| 
image  of  bis  body,  the  bread  in  the  eucbaristyi 
and  therefore  no  other  image  of  him  ought  to  be 
made.  .Another  synod^  the  secon  d  Nicsei^n,  de- 
termined, about  thirty  years  afterward,  that  tb^ 
bread"  and  wine,  after  consecration,  were  tbe  body 
and  blood,  not  the  images  of  the  body  apd  bloo4 
of  Christ ;  that  lie  bad,  therefore,  )eft  no  image 
of  himself  and  that  other  images  of  bim  mi^t 
be  worsbippedt  ^al  for  idolatry  of  one  bind 
propagated  idolatry  of  another :  ai>d  to  f  be  w^^ 
^ip  of  images,  which  the  Christians  practised  ai 
well  as  the  Heathens,  and  wiiich  the  lieathena  M* 
pused  as  well  as  the  Christians,  the  latter  added 
something  too  ab§urd^   and  too  abominable,   to 
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mike  a  part  of  ibe  religious  rites  o£  the  formert 
They  conjured  their  God  into  a  wafer;  tliey 
'C^'iuloFed  hun  in  that  wafer ;  they  offered  him  up  in 
*  fi^  true  sacrifice  to  himself^  and  they  ate  him  up^ 
to  conclude  the  ceremony.  ^^  &t  anima  mea  cun^ 
*^  pbiloaophisy  non  cum  Chii^tiani^  gente  stQliv 
f^  dissima,  qui  Deum  faciudt  et  comedunt/'  a 
saying  of  Averroes,  which  no  man  needs  to  disr 
own. 

AH  this  was  not  establislied,  without  great  cot^ 
iest^  nor  90on.  In  the  ninth  and  following  ceotu* 
riea  it  was  much  opposed.  One  of  those .  who 
opposed  it,  Berenger,  dean  of  Angers,  and  a  man 
&mous  for  learning  and  piety,  when  there  was  little 
of  either  among  the  religious  society,  had  beeii 
frightened  into  a  recantation^  which  be  recanted  as 
MOD  tts  be  got  out  of  the  papal  hands.  It  is  the 
less  wonderful  that  he  should  do  so ;  since  th^ 
pope  and  his  council  appeared  to  have  no  very 
clear  notion  of  their  own  doctrine,  but  blundered 
miserably  when  they  defined  it,  in  contradiction 
to  that  which  he  had  taught ;  and  since  Gregory 
the  Seventh  found  it  necessary,  a  few  years  after* 
ward,  to  define  over  again  the  pretended  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  real  corporeal  presence.  He 
left-  out  of  bis  definition  the  circumstances  of 
handling  and  breaking,  of  grinding  and  bruising, 
this  body  between  the  teeth  of  the  faithful,  as  I 
believe,  because  they  were  too  shocking  to  stand 
^n  i^  and  might  be  insinuated  with  moi^e  advan-* 
iage  when  the  general  doctrine  had  got  prejucjicQ 
Qn  it's  side.     They  have  been  so,  they  are  avowed 
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parts  of  it,  and  this  is  the  doctrine  which  was  de^ 
Glared  orthodox  eleven  hundred  years  after  Christ 
in   the  Latin  church,    under  the  ridiculous  nanitf 
of  transubstantiation;  a  ridiculous  name  indeed^ 
and  that  bears  more  analogy  to  chemistry  than  X6 
theology.     What  Hildebrand  defined,  his  focces* 
sors  maintained  :  and  Innocent  the  Third,  who 
was  a  pope   of  the  same  spirit,   procured  a  most 
solemn  conlirmation  of  it  in  the  numerous  council 
of  Lateran,  which  he  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  in  which  so  many  oihet 
things  were  done  to  advance  his  own  tyranny,  and 
the  superiority  of  the   religious  over  the  civil  so* 
ciety.     The  folly  of   the  holy  war  was  renewed^ 
books  of  decretals  were  published  and  authorised^ 
auricular  confession  was  introduced,   the  cup  was 
taken  from    the    laity :    in  short,   ecclesiastical 
pride  and  policy  being  now  come  to  their  height, 
the  whole  system  of  religion   became  mor^   than 
ever  a  system  of  usurpation ;  and  ambition  im^ 
proved  to  her  purposes  all   that  superstition  and 
ignorance  could  be  made  to  adopt.     It  will  be  no 
breach  of  charity,  therefore,  to  affirm,  that  though 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  real  and  corporal  pre- 
sence in  the  sacrament  owed  it's  first  rise  to  the 
abuse  of  figurative  style,  and  to  the  disputes  of 
divines  on  another  subject,  yet  the  solemn  defini- 
tion of  transubstantiation  was  one  of  these  arti- 
fices, that  the  popes  employed  to   raise  a  high 
opinion  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  priest'* 
hood.     No  popes  had  ever  more  reason  to  raise 
such  an  opinion  than  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  In* ^ 

noce' 
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^ocent  the  Third ;  for  none  ever  achieved  nor 
undertook  such  conquests  as  these  two  made  at 
the  head  of  the  church  over  the  civil  power,  both 
of  them  in  Germany,  and  the  last  of  them  in  our 
island  likewise. 

We  may  say  the  better,  that  this  artifice  was 
contrived  for  the  purpose  I  suppose,  since  the 
prerogative  and  power  of  making  God  himself  is 
not  only  ascribed  by  the  writers  of  your  church 
to  every  priest,  but  an  argument  is  drawn  from 
thence  to  show  how  much  reverence  ouc^ht  to  be 
paid  to  an  order  of  men,  the  least  of  whom  has  a 
prerogative  and  power  of  which  the  greatest 
earthly  potentates  cannot  boast.  But  however 
this  artifice  was  contrived  and  conducted,  how  im- 
pudently soever  popes  and  councils  imposed,  for 
an  article  of  faith,  what  it  is  more  impious  to  be- 
lieve, than  it  would  be  to  disbelieve  the  whole 
creed,  and  however  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
united  tQ  enforce  it,  with  all  the  fury  of  inquisir 
tions,  it  never  could  gain,  from  the  eleventh  4o 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  it  was  rejected 
with  a  just  abhorrence  by  whole  nations,  a  full 
and  quiet  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  in  any 
country ;  no,  not  in  Italy ;  no,  not  at  Rome. 
They  who  had  not  the  front  to  defend  this  mon* 
strpus  doctrine,  and  yet  would  not  separate  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  had  recourse  to  the  sole  ex- 
pedient that  remained.  Far  from  defending  it,  far 
from  maintaining  it  as  an  original  article  of  chris^ 
tian  faith,  they  chose  to  put  the  decision  on  ano* 
T  point.  Many  of  the  most  learned  and  ortho- 
dox, 
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ilox,   long  before   Luther  and  Calvin  arose,  ha4 

declared,  that  men  were  at  liberty  to  believe,  or 

not  to  believe,  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  is 

the  sacrament  to  be  corporal,  and  by  transubstani- 

Ciation .;    but  the  popish  doctoi^  insisted,  that  tbi« 

liberty  subsisted  no  longer,  since  tlie  cfeurch  had 

defined  the  particular  manner  of  tbi$  presence,  ip 

the    council   of   Lateran*      Thus  they  tried  to 

change  the  state  of  the  question,  to  deliver  tbem«> 

selves  from  the  cruel  necessity  of  justifying  blas^ 

phemy,  and  demonstrating  cotUradictions,  and  t^ 

decide  the  merits  of  a  cause,  that  could  not  *  b^ 

maintained,  by  those  of  another,  that  they  thought 

might  be  so.      In  this,  however,  they  *i'ere  de* 

ceived,  and  instead  of  supporting  tranaubstanr 

tiation  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  jthey  shook 

the  authority  of  the  church  by  employing  it  to  thi$ 

purpose,  more  than  by  all  the  other  unworthy  purr 

poses  to 'which  it  had  been  often  prostituted*     It 

was  impossible  to  persuade  men,  that  the  church 

iiad'any  right  to  make  new  articles  of  faith,  and 

of  such  a  nature  as  this  was  especially,  under 

the  pretence  of  declaring  those  which  the  Scrips 

tares  had  imposed  on  Christians ;  and  since  it  was 

impossible  to  persuade,  the   same  violence  wai 

used  to  force  this  article  into  general  profession^ 

that  was  employed  in  the  case  of  Arianism.     Nay, 

niore   blood  has   been  shed,   and  the  calamities 

brought  on  the  world  by  these  contests*  hav« Jieea 

of  longer  duration  than  the  others*     They  aritt  not 

yet  at  an  end. 
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SECT,  XLI, 

What  has  been  ssaid  in  this  Essay,  and  nothing 
has  been  said  which  may  not  be  easily  justified,  is 
iufficient  to  show,   that  none  of  the  institutions 
contrived    to  preserve   or  restore  peace  among 
Christians  have  had  this  effect,  even  from  the  first. 
Tho99  that  the  apostles  made,  concerning  which 
thou^   men  talk   much  they  know  little,  had  it 
not.     If  the  dissensions  of  christian  congregations 
were  sgch  as  did  not  br^k  out  to  the  eyes  of  the 
heathens,  all  was  strife  and  contention  within : 
pmd  th^e  state  of  Christianity  continued  the  same 
during  those  ages,  when   the  government  of  the 
fihuTch  had  first  a  great  mixture  of  democracy  in 
it,  and  when   it  grew  up  afterward  into  a  more 
ftristocratical  forpi.     The  evils  strengthened  under 
these  forms»  and  grew  quite  intolerable  under  the 
IBonarcbical     Under  that  government  it  became 
tyranny,  and    the   whole  system  of  Christianity, 
fvhich  has  been  always  making,  and   is  not  yet 
made  uniform,  became  such  9,  system  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  carried  on  by  fraud  and  violence  in 
tbeir  turns,  that  new  abuses  being  still  accumula^ 
ted  on  old,  it  ipight  have  been  disputed,  whether 
christian   flocks  would  not  have  fed  themselves 
betDer  without  any  pastors  at  all,  and  whether  the 
pe^  of  the  world  would  not  have  been  provided 
for  better  without  any  religion  at  all.     It  may  be 
jasked  now,  and  I  expe(;tyou  should  ask,  in  what 

par^ 
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particulars  the  state  of  Christianity  has  been 
mended  to  the  honour  of  religion  and  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  since  the  last  expedient  designed 
for  these  purposes  was  laid  aside  by  multitudes, 
and  the  pope  was  no  longer  the  spiritual  monarch 
<Jf  Christians,  nor  the  centre  of  their  union. 
The  question  is  reasonable  :  and  I  will  answer  it 
very  sincerely. 

I  think  then,  that  the  state  of  Christianity  has 
been  mended  to  the  honour  of  religion,  and  to 
the  good  of  mankind,  in  some  particulars,  not  in 
all :  and  that  even  they  who  remain  in  the  papal 
communion  have,  in  thie  respect,  some  obligation 
to  those  who  have  separated  themselves  from  it 
That  so  many  nations  withdrew  in  the  sixteenth 
century  from  their  subjection  to  the  mock  sove- 
reignty and  real  tyranny  of  the  pope,  has  been 
to  the  honour  of  religion  surely;  since  the  whole 
body  of  Christians  is  no  longer  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge for  vicar  of  Christ  every  man,  however  un- 
worthy his    character  may  be,  whom  the  most 
corrupt  college  on  Earth  elects  to  that  imaginary 
dignity,  by  a  supposed  inspiration   of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     It  has  been  to   the  good   of  mankind 
surely,  that  the  independency  of  the  church  on 
the  state  is  taken  away,  in  those  countries  that 
have  renounced  all  allegiance   to  the  powerful 
abettor  of  it,  the  pope  ;  and  that  it  is  extremely 
reduced  in  those,  that  profess  to  hold  the  same  al- 
legiance still.     It  has  been  surely  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  to 
show  the  world,  that  the  law  of  God  ;s  immutar 
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ble,  like  the  author  of  it,  and  that  orders,  dis* 
ciplines,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  acts  of  external 
devotion,  means  invented  bv  men  to  maintain 
and  propagate  this  law,  are  not  only  mutable  in 
their  nature,  but  necessary  to  be  altered,  on  some 
occasions,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs.  It 
was  the  more  fit  surely  to  convince  men  of  these 
truths,  since  they  had  been  led  hoodwinked  so 
long  by  the  knavery  of  the  religious  society,  that 
they  began  to  think  there  was  nothing  immutable 
in  religion  so  much  as  the  means  employed  to 
support  it,  nor  so  little  as  the  end.  The  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  the  clergy,  and  the  superstition 
of  the  laity  had  been  for  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  the  principal  of  these  immutable 
means ;  and  the  experience  of  so  long  time  had 
shown,  that  the  means  destroyed  the  end.  They 
gave  occasion  to  all  that  mischief  which  atheistic 
cal  persons  are  so  ready  to  impute  to  religion  it- 
self. Without  these,  disputes  concerning  doc- 
trines of  mere  speculation  would  have  made  less 
noise  and  disturbance  in  the  world,  and  enter- 
^  prises  of  ambition  could  not  have  been  supported 
as  they  have  been.  To  diminish  all  these,  there- 
fore, and  to  remove  an  authority  which  often  has, 
and  always  may  stand  in  competition  with  the 
supreme  authority  of  every  society,  are  the  first 
steps  necessary  to  establish  true  religion,  good  go- 
vernment, and  publick  tranquillity. 

As  these  steps  were  necessary,  so  they  were 
just ;  for  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  church 
had  been  the  free  gift  of  the  state  originally,  and 

they 
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they  might  be  resumed,  therefore,  whenever  thcrf  *^ 
became  hurtful,  or  even  unnecessary, .  with  a^ 
much  justice  and  better  policy  than  they  were 
given.  As  to  the  other  means>  ignorance  add  su-» 
perstition,  though  every  thing  necessary  to  coa« 
stitute  them  was  promoted,  they  \rere  not  directly 
lavowed  like  the  others^  To  pretend,  that  tb^ 
church  bad  a  right  to  the  former  by  compact,  or 
by  virtue  of  any  alliance  with  the  state,  would  be' 
to  say  whatever  comes  uppermost  in  a  whioisicti 
head.  To  pretend,  that  the  right  to  tbeoi  is  di- 
vine, may  be  ranked  among  a  great  number  o( 
absurd  propositions,  that  are  affirmed  without 
proof :  and  bold  affirmation  had  succeeded  so  well 
in  this  case,  that  he,  who  had  asked  fof  any  other 
proof,  than  the  authority  of  those  who  affirmed 
it,  would  have  passed  for  absurd  himself. 

Again.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  tte 
honour  and  advancement  of  Christianity,  than  to 
reduce  the  preachers  of  it,  as  near  as  possible,  ta 
the  terms  of  their  original  institution.  CbrisC 
gave  his  apostles  a  commission  to  preach. and  t0 
>baptise,  to  convert  men  by  tlie  miraeles  they 
wrought,  and  to  edify  and  build  up  in  the  faith 
such  as  they  converted.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
they,  or  their  immediate  succ^sors,  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  this  commission.  This  was  their  soUl 
employment  The  sole  wealth  they  enjoyed,  of 
claimed,  was  a  voluntary  contribution  for  their 
maintenance,  in  the  churches  which  they  visited^ 
or  wherein  they  resided  :  and  how  moderate  thik 
stipend  was,  may  be  collected  from  the  'practice 

of 
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pf  St.  Paul,  who  took  nothing  from  the  Corin* 
tiiians,  but  lived  on  what  he  earned  by  his  trade* 
The  sole  po^er  they  enjoyed,  or  claimed,  was  that 
.of  reproving,  and  of  delivering  over  to  Sata^^ 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  faithful,  and  not 
otherwisCi  such  Christians  as  held  false  doctrines, 
ov  were  guilty  of  enormous  crimes.  If  any  pious 
^soul  had  foreseen,  while  Christianity  was  the  re* 
iigion  of  a  desipised  and  persecuted  sect,  that  it 
would  be  the  religion  of  the  empire,  that  empe* 
rdrs  and  empresses,  kings  and  queens,  would  be 
xaised  up  by  God,  to  be  the  nursing  fathers  and 
•mothers  of  his  church,  we  may  assure  ourselves, 
that  g^eat  expectations  of  preserving  the  faith 
pure  and  undefiled  under  such  patronages,  aqd 
of  infusing  uqiversally  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity after  such  examples,  would  have  been 
raised.  But  all  the  expectations  of  this  pious 
30ul  would  have  been  disappointed,  as  soon  as 
the  event  happened ;  for  then,  on  the  contrary, 
the  church  got,  but  religion  lost ;  the  church  was 
decorated,  but  religion  was  di^raced ;  the  cause 
.t>f  one,  and  the  cause  of  the  other,  were  never 
biore  united  in  opinion,  nor  so  distinct  in  reality. 
.The  nature  of  that  revolution  which  Constantine 
made  in  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  the  place 
'Which  this  body  of  men  had  held  in  the  christian 
-church,  while  Christianity  was  the  profession  of  a 
isect,  enabled  them  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  be  the 
principal  agents  in  it.  Thus  they  fixed  themselves 
M  th0.  head  of  the  new  establishment*  Religion 
*.    .  was 
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was  made  subservient  to  all  their  purposes,  an4 
the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  hierarchy  were  the 
principle  objects  6f  it.  They  were  principal  de- 
jects always,  they  were  the  sole  objects  at  last  t 
and  during  several  ageft  that  preceded  immedt*- 
ately  the  reformation,  the  whole  syjrtem  of  cbris^ 
tianity,  in  our  western  world,  was  nothing  better, 
than  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  fraud,  working  by 
superstition,  and  on  it,  under  the  direction  of 
the  bisliops  of  Rome.  Many  saw  this :  all  wh6 
saw  it,  and  were  not  gainers  by  the  iniquity,  la* 
men  ted  it.  Was  it  not  time  to  make  use  of  the 
first  opportunity,  which  a  favourable  conjuncture 
otTered,  to  assert  the  nghts  of  the  civil  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  religious  society  ?  This 
was  done  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  had  been 
attempted  before :  but  the  attempts  had  been 
vain,  and  even  now  they  were  various  ;  for  as 
ecclesiastic ks  had  taken  the  lead  in  establishing 
they  took  it  in  reforming  Christianity.  They  pre* 
served  much  of  their  dignity,  wealth,  and  autho- 
rity in  our  church ;  less  in  that  of  Luther :  less 
of  the  latter,  in  pretension  and  appearance  at 
least,  and  none  of  the  two  former,  in  that  of 
Calvin.  The  constitution  of  our  church  seems  ' 
adapted  to  that  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  con* 
stitution  of  the  Lutheran  to  those  of  the  little 
princes  and  states  of  Germany,  The  constitu- 
tion of  Calvin's  to  the  government  of  a  little  and 
poor  republick.  But  popery  was  renounced  ia 
all,   the  superstitions  of  it  were  abolished^  and  . 

that 
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that  Spiritual  tyrant  was  suffered  no  longer  to  en- 
croach on  civil  sovereignty^  nor  to  drain  the  wealth 
of  these  reformed  nations  into  his  eoflfers 

Another  instance  wherein  the  reformation  has 
mended  the  state  of  Christianity,  to  the  honour  of 
religion,  and   to  the  good  of  mankind,  is   this.^ 
Christianity  retained  it's  name,  as  factions  often 
do,  wh^n  they  have  abandoned  the  principles  that 
gained  them  reputation,  or  hftve  perverted  the 
best  to  the  worst  purposes,  because  the  church  of 
Rome  professed  to  believe  Christ  to  have  been  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  Redeemer :  but 
then,  human  authority  had  so  controlled  divine 
in  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  had  been  blended 
^ith  it  so  indiscriminately  to  the  observation  of 
meii  who  were  forbid  to  consult  one,  atid  were 
taught  the  duty  of  being  implicit  to  the  other^ 
that  this  religion  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospel,  but  in  the  canons  of  councils,  the  opi« 
hions  of  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  popes;  au- 
thorities that  must  be  cootemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one  who  knows  what  councils,  fathers,  and 
popes  have  been,  and  who  knows  besides^  that 
many  of  these  canons,  opinions,  and  decrees  are 
either  fictitious  or  corrupted.    The  first  preachers 
of .  Christianity  could  not  have  known  it  again. 
Many  articles  of  faith  must  have  appeared  to 
them  new ;  they  would  not  have  acknowledged 
many  precepts  to  be  evangelical,  nor  many  insti« 
tutions  and  ceremonies  to  be  apostolical.     They 
vvould  have  occasion  often  to  say,  much  what  So- 
crates said,  when  he  beard  the  Lysis  of  Plato  read. 
Vol.  VIL  R  In 
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In  a  word,  and  to  finish  up  the  picture,  ntilher 
Peter  nor  Paul  would  have  known  how  to  admt*- 
nister  even  the  sacraments  of  Btfptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  unless  they  had  gone  first  to  some 
seminary  of  priests  for  instruction.  Now  this 
newfangled  religion  the  reformation  purged ;  tried 
it  chiefly  by  the  only  true  criterion  of  or- 
thodoxy, the  G  ospel,  and  brought  it  much  nearer 
to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  that  which  ChrisI 
instituted  *• 

The  honour  of  his  religion,  so  altered,  so  abu^^^ 
and  so  defaced,  required  certainly,  that  it  should  be 

stripped 

*  I  say  in  the  text,  much  nearer  to  tbe  plainnelss  and  simpU^ 
city  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  because  it  would  not  be  true  to 
say,  intirely.  AH  the  reformed  churches  renounced  their  sub* 
jection  to  that  of  Rome,  and  asserted  their  independency*  But 
some  of  them  retained  enough  of  her  institutions,  customs,  and 
policy,  to  show,  that  they  had  been  once  members  of  that  bodJjF*. 
The  churches  who  valued  themselves  for  going  the  farthest,  and 
vho  thought  that  they  could  never  go  too  far,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Rome,  Calvinists  abroad,  and  their  disciples,  our  Paa> 
tans  at  home,  threw  off  at  once,  with  the  outward  pomp  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  even  the  decency  of  forms  in  tbepu^ 
lick  worship.  But  then  they  assumed  as  great  a  liceace  ia 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  ever  had  been  taken,  ust 
exercised  as  real  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  under  anotheff 
discipline,  as  the  Roman  clergy  had  ever  exercised.  By  af- 
fecting to  deduce  their  reformation  from  the  moat  early  times, 
larhen  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  supposed  to  be  comjuon,  they  ma 
into  entliusiasm  ;  and  genuine  Christianity  took  as  many  fbnat 
as  whimsical  teachers  could  invent.  Our  English  x^fionnen 
pursued  a  middle  course.  They  retained  much  more  of  the 
hierarchical  ojdcr:  and  when  they  had  rejected  many  of  tliosv 
superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  Vigilantius,  a  pioitf 

and 
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sFi*ipped'  bf  iiAny'  rites,  cerenftbriiies,  and  customs, 
i#hich  fevotirid  too  ^ti*ongly  of  heathetiisth  ali<f 
Jddaism^  ot  which  had  beeW  itivetit^d  manifestly' 

mtfr 

aiid'Itftikii^SfMtniaird,  had  censured^  and  which  Jcrpm,  aM' 
impudetitaikhscufrilous  f  Uungarian,  had  defended  a  thou- 
sand, years  before,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  modern  Hussar ,. 
they  thought  it  proper  to  go  no  farther,  or  very  little  farther,  in 
thb  part'  of  rieformation,  and  fell,  I  think,  into  a  greater  ab- 
surdity in  atiotlier.  In  that,  I  mean,  which  conccims  the' 
doctHn^  of  artificial  theology  grafted  on  Christianity  by  thift^ 
very  Jerom,  and  by  the  other  fathers  who  went  before* 
bim,  as  well  as  by  those  who  followed  after  him,  some  in 
the  third,  others  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  when  that 
art  of  enslaving  mankind  with  words,  to  use  an  expression  o( 
my  lord  Bacon,  was  established :  and  when  that,  which  this 
giroBt  mftii  atpplieS'  to  philosophical  knowledge,  might  bei  said- 
thtly  of  theological,  that  it  became  *'  an  undigested  heap  and- 
^  collection  of  much-faith  and  accident,  mixed  with  an  abuh- 
^  dance  of  childish  notions  imbibed  in  youth/' 

If  we  consider  what  motives  our  reformers,  who  boasted-  of 
fie%tbnrfg  the  purity  of  Christianity,  could  have  to  keep  open- 
fh«se  springs  from  which  so  much  of  the  impurity  of  that' 
church  whose  communion  they  renounced  had  been  derived ; 
We  shidl  /ind,-I  think,  that  they  were  two;  ancient  prejudices, 
tfrid  Aiture  hopes.  They  were  averse  to  unlearn*  what  they  hatt 
been  learning  ail  their  lives  ;  and  they  were  desirous  to .  re^ 
tidn  that  preeminence,  authority,  and  wealth.  Which  they 
bad  enjoyed  under  the  pope,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  utider  the 
king.  The  church  of  Home  acts- consistently,  when  she  main- 
tains 

t  N.  B.  Erasmus  would  make  Jerom  almost  an  Italian,  be- 

-cause  Stridon,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  not  far  from  Italy. 

But  he  may  be  reckoned,  more  properly,  an  Hungarian  ;   since 

this  place  was  on  the  very  confines  of  Hungary  and  Dahnatia, 
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with  no  other  intention  than  that  of  mHltipljmg. 
superstitions,  which  helped  to  impose  on  the 
people,  and  were  lucrative  to  the  priests.  The;^ 
worship  of  images  was  of  this  number,  A  wor- 
ship evidently  derived  from  the  heathens,  as  ido- 
latrous among  the  vulgar,  and  not  more  easily 
distinguished  out  of  idolatry  by  the  learned  men^ 
of  new,  than  of  old  Rome,  Such  again  was  the 
use  of  the  holy  water,  which  your  divines  choose 
to  derive  from  the  water  of  purification  among, 
the  Jews,  and  which  might  be  derived  as  truly, 
perhaps,  from  the  lustral  water  in  use  among  the 
heathens.  Such  again  were  the  consecration  of 
altars,  the  celebration  of  jubilees,  and  other  ex- 
tains  a  veneration  for  the  primitive  fathers,  who  maintained  the 
divine  institution  of  an  ecclesiastical  order,  and  who  invented 
so  much  sii|»erstitious  worship,  and  so  many  sham  miracles,  to- 
establish  a  sham  Christianity.  But  what  could  protcstants 
mean,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  these  ancient  fathers,  if 
they  had  not  all  the  same  purposes  to  serve  ?  Let  us  acknow- 
ledge the  truth.  They  had  them  not  In  the  whole,  but  they 
had  them  inpart:  and  for  this  reason  they  found  it  necessary 
to  preserve  the  credit  of  fathers  and  councils,  in  part  at  leasts 
and  as  far  as  they  wanted  their  authority.  When  they  wanted 
it  no  longer,  or  when  it  turned  against  them,  they  laid  it  aside 
roost  prudently.  They  builded  up  a  new  church,  or  modelled, 
an  old  one,  on  principles,  however  inconsistent,  that  reconcilcdf 
in  good  measure,  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  policy  of  jtkeit 
age  and  country :  and  they,  who  thought  that  a  hierarchy 
and  monarchy  were  necessary  to  support  one  another,  which 
was  the  prevalent  opinion  of  those  times,  could  not  have  desired 
a  more  reasonable  institution,  than  that  which  our  English  re- 
formers made,  under  the  direction,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
civil  power. 

ternat 
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ternai  obsenrances,  which  had  been  so  avowedly 
tstlcen  from  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews,  that 
jour  writers  do  not  scruple  to  justify  them -by 
passsages  of  the  Pentateuch,  In  fine,  and  to 
quote  an  instance  or  two  of  the  second  sort ;  such 
was  the  invention  of  Purgatory,  and  of  all  the 
costly  means  to  be  delivered  from  it.  Such  was 
the  abuse  they  made  even  of  transubstantiation, 
which  is  so  great  an  abuse  in  itself,  that  one  would 
hardly  think  it  could  be  abused  by  any  additional 
circumstances,  when  it  was  established  not  only 
that  {)riests  could  make  God  at  any  time,  but 
that  they  might  carry  him  about  in  a  little  box, 
wherever  his  presence  was  deemed  necessary  for 
publick  show,  or  private  devotion. 

As  the  reformation  exploded  the  doctrines  re- 
lative to  these  and  other  superstitious  practices, 
so' would  it  have  been  much  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  to  the  honour  of  Christianity,  if 
silence  on  several  others,  which  cause  great  dissen- 
sion, bad  been  imposed  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
'contrary  happened.  The  reformed  fell  out  among 
themselves,  and  pursued  one  another  with  so  much 
bitterness,  that  they  gave  no  small  colour  to  the 
pretended  catholicks,  to  object  to  them,  that  they 
multiplied  schisms,  broke  the  bands  of  christian 
'charity,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  christian 
-world,  which  was  better  preserved  in  the  commu- 
nion of  Rome.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  here  of 
the  disputes  that  arose  among  the  reformed  about 
religious  ceremonies  and  church  government, 
•which  were  easy  enou^i  to  be  determined^  or  i»- 

R  3  different 


different  (enough  to  ke  compounded;  in  tt^ir  na^r 
lure ;  how  hard  soever,  or  how  important  soey^ 
ecclesiastical  obstinacy  and  the  spirit  of  party 
made  them  appear.  I  mean  to  speak  of  thoj^ 
disputes  that  are  in  their  nature  not  deterqninahle  j; 
because  there  neither  is,  nor  c^o  be,  any  real.de*- 
termination  of  ideas  aboijit  them :  disputes  tliy^ 
wQuld  be  little  Uipugbt  of,  or  coi^ld  do  little  burt^ 
if  they  remained  undecided,  au4  ^^^^  .dojoe  sg 
much  by  dogmatical  ^na  contrary  decisions,  i 
might  instance  in  several,  in  that  of  justi^catioi) 
particularly,  and  of  the  doctrines  c}ependept  oq 
it,  concerning  all  which  so  piucb  unintelligible 
jargon  has  been  vainly  employed  by  popish  an4 
protestant  divines,  and  to  as  little  purpose  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  But  J.  choose  rather  to  instance 
}n  t^ie  case  of  the  J-ords  Supper,  Of  this  y^^ 
have  spoken  already,  and  it  will  serve  better  than 
finy  case  less  known,  to  show  in  what  ipanner  the 
reformers  raised  new  disputes,  left  their  followers 
exposed  to  all  the  mischief  which  theological  qiiesr 
lions  have  brought  on  the  world,  and  the  atheisr 
tical  objection  as  much  hi  force,  ^s  it  w^s  ))efor^ 
the  reformation  they  made. 

They  were  not  contept,  then,  to  have  rpfi^^re^ 
tr^substaptiatipn  as  ridiculous  and  odious  as  it 
llcservps  to  b^  esieemec):  they  went  abpiat  tp 
j^xplain,  ^ach  in  his  owq  way,  this  sppppsed  or 
f<5.al  mystery.  They  whq  believed  there  ivaf  pp 
^njiS^pry  in  the  eucharisty  itself,  how  mysterious 
l^eyer  the  occasion  qf  ^hi^  institi^tipn  and  tb^ 
spiritual  leggctg  p|*it  njjght  J)g,  sjipui4  have  talked, 
/  .  I  think, 
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I  think,  of  the  bread  as  bread,  and  of  the  wina 
as  wine,  which  Christians  ate  and  drank  in  their 
communion  to  commeaiorate,  by  this  ceremony, 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  man* 
kind.  They  who  believed  there  was  a  mystery 
in  the  eucbaristy  itsdf,  and  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were,  after  thanksgiving  or  consecra* 
tion,  something  more  than  bread  and  wine^ 
nor  barely  signs  or  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  should  have  avoided  all  defini- 
tions, instead  of  opposing  definition  ta  definition, 
and  making  that  a  mystery^  which  Clurist  bad  not 
made  so.  Bat  they  proceeded  in  a  manner  very 
•different.  They  all  acknowledged,  if  Zwinglius 
did,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  truly 
received  in  this  sacrament,  as  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  declared  to  Granvelle  and  others,  in  a  so- 
lemn conference  at  Spires  *  :  and  by  this  au:know- 
ledgement  they  put  themselves  under  ioextricabde 
liifficulties.  Luther  taught,  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  really  in  the  eW.meots  of 
bread  and  wine,  by  a  consubstamiatioii,  wbich 
»ra&  said  to  last,  il  I  mistake  not,  during  the  mazi-' 
idaaition  only.  Did  the  Calvinists  talk  a  whit 
more  intelligibly  when  they  professed,  at  the  &- 
•moua  conference  at  Poissy,  ^'  that  in  the  sacra- 
**  meat  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ  gives,  pre- 
^  sents,  and  exhibits  to  us  really  the  substance  of 
^^  his  body  and  blood  :  that  by  faith  we  receive, 
^^  really  and  in  fact,  the  true  and  natoiraL  body 

ji  4  "  and 
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**  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy 
^  Ghost*  ?"  What  did  Beza  mean  when  he  talked 
of  eating  with  the  mouth  of  faith  ?  He  must  mean, 
that  he  believed  that  he  ate,  or  he  must  mean 
nothing?  Now  what  did  he  believe,  that  he  ato 
in  the  same  sacrament  ?  Not  the  symbolical  body 
of  Christ;  for  he  affirmed,  that  he  ate  the  true 
and  natural  body :  not  the  true  and  natural  body 
of  Christ ;  for  he  affirmed  that  to  be  in  Heaven 
and  no  where  else.  What  then  did  he  believe 
that  he  ate,  or  what  other  sense  can  be  put  on 
those  words,  "  eating  with  the  mouth  of  faith," 
and  those  **  receiving  by  faith,"  than  that  of  be^ 
lieving  be  ate,  and  believing  he  received?  His 
adversaries  held  a  great  impiety,  but  they  held  it 
consistently^  According  to  them,  the  body  of 
Christ  was  in  the  sacrament  by  the  charm  of  con- 
secration, and  they  ate  it  when  they  ate  the  sft^ 
cramental  bread.  According  to  Beza  and  bis  col- 
leagues, the  body  of  Christ  was  not  there  but  in 
Heaven,  and  yet  they  ate  it  too,  really  and  in  fact. 
.This  conference  broke  up  abruptly.  The  foob  on 
one  side  accused  the  protest^nts  of  blaspheming, 
/when  they  deny  transubstantiation,  just  as.  the 
heathen  reputed  those  philosophers  atheists,  who 
were  not  polytheists.  The  fools  on  the  other  re- 
mained convinced,  that  they  ate,  spiritually  and 
with  the  mouth  of  faith,  in  this  sacrament,  a  bo- 
dily ^ubstance  that  was  not  there;  while  they  ate 
piflst.  corporeally  a  bodily  substance,  the  bread, 

t  -Aubjgny  Hist.  Univcrs,  1.  2. 

^hat 
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Ihat  was  there.  Both  went  away,  reaolved  lo  cut 
the  throats  of  one  another :  and  such  are  the  ef- 
fects of  theology,  that  is,  of  human  authority  in 
matters  of  religion. 

This  authority  has  imposed  chiefly,   when  it 
bas  imposed    on  the    minds   of   men,    by    the 
abuse   of  words.     This  abuse  of  words  makes 
the  sum  of  metaphysicks  and  theology,  imagi- 
nary   sciences    removed    from    the    control^  as 
from  the  assistance  of  sense,  conversant  about 
hypothetical  natures,  and  about  ideas  vastly  com- 
plicated   and   perplexed.     Such    theology    tinc- 
tured all  the  philosophy  of  Plato.    Logick  all  that 
of  Aristotle.     These  two  schools  were  the  gpcat 
mints  of  insignificant  terms ;  and  though  Zeno, 
who  did  little  else  than  invent  new  words,  and 
jchange  the  application  pf  old,  opened  another 
mint  of  the  same  kind,  yet  the  coin  of  the  two 
former  has  been  alone  current.     The  immaterial 
forms,  t!;e  eternal  ideas,  and  all  the*  incorporeal 
(sssences  of  Plato,  for  instance,  were  given  and  re* 
ceived  in  every  philosophical  payment,  liko  the 
substantial  forms,  the  intentional  species,  or  the 
entelechy  of  Aristotle,  till  very  lately. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  nothing  could  have 
happened  more  fortunately  for  the  propagation  of 
learned  ignorance,  than  the  succession  of  the 
Peripatetick  to  the  Platonick  philosophy;  for 
.though  Aristotle  opposed  many  opinions  of  his 
master,  yet  tlie  subtilty  of  his  logick  has  served 
(o  cover  both  his  master's  errours  and  his  own, 
on  more  occasions,  and  at  more  periods,  than  one. 
:^p  writings^  certainly,  were  ever  so  mad  as  those 

of 
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of  the  latter  PIdtonists,  which  contain  the  very 
<|utnte9sencc  of  enthusiasm,  and  which  are  almost 
one  perpetual  abuse  of  reason  and  language. 
Many  of  the  christian  fathers  came  out  of  ihc 
same  aehools ;  and  all  of  them  using  the  same 
delirious  style,  it  became  that  of  christian  theo- 
logy. We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  the 
phHosophy  of  Aristotle  had  no  share  in  framing 
the  system  of  this  theology,  though  that  of  Plato 
had  the  greatest  and  the  earliest.  It  ia  true,  that 
the  original  works  of  the  former  were  unknown  in 
the  western  church,  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Greek  learning  was  brought  into  Italy  by  those 
who  fled  thither  after  the  taking  of  Constantiw^- 
pie.  But  still  Aristotle  was  at  that  time  rather 
ill  known  than  unknown ;  for  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  tlie  thirteenth,  a  Latin  translation  had 
been  made,  by  the  direction  of  the  emperor,  Frc* 
derick  the  Second,  of  some  parts  of  his  writings 
from  the  Arabick  version  of  them ;  and  other  frag- 
menls  bad  appeared  in  the  same  language,  such 
as  might  be  expected,  in  those  ages  of  ignorance, 
from  men,  among  whom  the  Latin  and  Greek 
were  become  very  barbarous  languages ;  who  uiw 
derstood  ill  the  purity  of  one,  and  were  little 
able  to  explain  themselves  prof>erly  and  clearly  in 
the  other.  If  we  go  higher  up,  we  find  Aristotle 
tnucb  better  known.  He  must  have  been  so  even 
by  the  j&rsf  i>f  the  Greek  fathers,  and  bis  reptita- 
tk>n  must  have  be^p  great  during  all  those  ages^ 
wherein  so  many  of  the  corner  stones  of  cbriatiaQ 
idbepk^  weve  kid ;  sine^  h(B  hdd  commentators, 

tbemiselves 
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t^2^^m5el?«8  pbiLpsppber^  pf  great  fame,  f^mpng  tbn 
C?r»ejc»,  in  tfie  second,  tbi?  third,  the  fourth,  ft«d 
th^  ftfth  <?enturi^s,  Alexander  Apbrodispeus/Tb^^ 
mistiusj  afid  pther^.  No  dgubt  can  b^  mad^  of 
tb]s;  wi  if  <^ny  dpybt<:Quld  bQ  made,  tbp^  ni<:# 
<}i9U9Ct^9O0,  ^od  that  p^rp^tual  torture  pf  wgrdl^ 

pff  which  fatb«r9  aod  ^pmdc^U^  wer§  so  fampu^ 
ffWU  be  fig%ient  tp  prove  it.  Tbey  tearqi^d  of 
pl§itp  ti^^jtaUp  without  any  meaning:  and  tb«j 
lisarned,  I  think,  of  AmtgU^,  to  aa^m  lowatimry 
jtp  hava  pqa. 

T^  logical  empire  pf  Ari^tptle,  and  tlie  abuaf 
pf  wprdp,  grew  yp  with  christian  theology j  hut 
jtbey  werp  p^ver  absolutely  gpniirnied  tiU  igno** 
f ance  prevail^  alike  in  the  Ea^t  and  the  We$^ 

frpogi  the  pjntb  to  the  fifteenth  centwry,  wh^o  tb^ 

Ijrst  dawnipgji  pf  knp\v|§(Jge  begap  to  appear,  and 
jpep  began  to  s^e  tb^ir  way  in  th^  farther  acquis* 
miQii  of  it,  Jt  may  seeai  strange,  but  it  is  trna^ 
ibat  tbe  scbopls  wbich  were  erected,  and  the  PO*- 
ppnragemPPt  which  w^6  given  tp  learning  frpm  tb^ 
4ays.pf  Cbarks  tb?  Great,  sfrvad  pply  tP  kepp 
men  out  of  the  way  pf  \t\\^  knowledge,  and  tP 
impose  a  false  appearance  pf  it.  The  ppp^3  bad 
.pppcnred  cbi^lly  th^  found^tipn  pf  tb^^  ^chppU; 
f^\\d  tbe  encouragement  to  thp  scholan  had  b^e.n 
^efived  frprn  tbem?  pr  thrpggb  tb^ir  mea^is.  I 
giight  bavp  reckoned  this  among  (he  artificer  they 

employed  tp  carry  op  th^ir  Msurpationsu  Bar§  ig^ 
npr^nce  alone  was  npt  sufficient  to  tb^ir  pqrpp^Q, 
It  was  necessary  tp  promote  learned   ignprancp, 

m4  (9  gsi;abligb  grrpur  witb  aU  tbs  i;ircva^§tanc^s 

pf 
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of  authority  and  reverence ;  lest  even  the  igno^ 
rant  should  stumble  upon  truth.  To  keep  men 
fiom  the  search  of  it,  they  were  told,  that  truth, 
and  divine  truths  especially,  were  hard  to  find ; 
that  persons,  on  whose  ability  they  might  depend, 
were  set  apart,  therefore,  to  save  others  the 
trouble  of  this  search,  and  that  their  holy  mother; 
the  church,  watched  over  all.  Thus  revelation 
and  reason  both  were  made  the  monopoly  of  the 
clergy.  -  They  doled  out  the  former  in  such  scraps, 
and  under  such  interpretations,  as  they  thought 
fit.  They  employed  the  latter,  not  to  analyse, 
not  to  verify  ideas,  in  order  to  compare  then^, 
but  to  take  such  as  have  been  nientioried  above, 
as  it  were  on  trust,  like  the  vile  instruments  of 
errour :  the  instruments  of  errour  indeed,  since, 
how  well  soever  these  comparisons  were  made, 
nothing  that  was  true,  or  complete  and  adequate, 
or  distinct  and  clear,  could  result  from  them,  and 
nothing,  consequently,  that  deserved  the  name  of 
knowledge.  In  short,  they  profaned  and  abused 
the  two  noblest  gifts  of  God  to  man,  natural  rea- 
son and  supernatural  revelation. 

Natural  philosophy  and  mathematicks  made 
little  progress  in  these  schools,  experimental  phi- 
losophy none  at  all.  To  turn  and  to  wind  the 
few  notions  they  had  a  thousand  ways,  to  distin- 
guish imperceptible  differences,  to  refine  and  sub- 
tilise a  little  real  knowledge  till  it  evaporated 
intirely,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  caput 
mortuum  of  words,  was  their  whole  business. 
John  of  Damascus  had  brought  logick  into  fashion 
2  among 
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among  the  Greek  divines,  and  Boetius  among  the 
Latins,  long  before  the  institution  of  these  schools^, 
and  longer  still  before  their  doctors  became  fa-^ 
mous  under  the  name  of  scholasticks :  so  that 
whenever  this  happened,  the  same  manner  of. 
philosophising  on  logical  and  metaphysical  no* 
tionSy  and  technical  and  insignificant  terms,  had 
prevailed  in  them  from  their  foundation,  and  had 
been  applied  to  theologyr  The  men,  who  applied, 
themselves  to  it,  had  some  broken  and  superjQcial 
acquaintance  with  Aristotle  at  second  hand,  as 
we  have  observed  that  they  might,  and  even  at 
third  band ;  for  much  of  it  came  to  themi  through 
his  Arabian  interpreters  and  commentators:  and 
as  in  every  other  science,  so  in  theology,  they 
were  servilely  attached  to  his  principles  and  to  his 
method.  Some  have  placed  Lanfranck,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  the  scho- 
lastick  tribe,  in  the  order  of  time :  and  if  he 
wrote  against  Berenger,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  we  may  assure  ourselves,  that 
Aristotle's  philosophy  was  employed  then,  as  it  has 
been  since,  to  account  for  Christ's  corporeal  pre- 
sence in  the  sacrament.  It  has  been  said,  I  know, 
that  Peter  the  Lombard,  a  famous  sholastick  in 
the  next  century  to  Lanfranck,  imitated  and  fol- 
lowed John  of  Damascus ;  though  Erasmus  and 
others  have  made  a  doubt  whether  he  was  the  au- 
thor  of  that  work,  which  procured  him  the  name 
of  master  of  the  sentences.  But  such^rriiicisms 
are  trifling  as  well  as  uncertain :  for  whether  this 
writer,  or  his  predecessor  Lanfranck,  imitated 
.-  '  John 
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J6hn  «f  Dannrteos  6t  ad;  and  whether*  l^et^t 
the  Lombard,  6r  Abcitord^  C6n>pfled  fhe  ^i^ti^ 
lertcw,  therr  thcfolo^  Ttte  tfert  df  their  ftgift  tfftd 
uf  ihei^  sehbols,  dnd  their  method  ^a^  dtefWed 
tfltioiatcly  from  Aristotle. 

Thes6  schools  corttintfcfd  in  great  fanicf,  Atttf 
produced  in  every  age,  during  th^  ^oorse  of  nMMrjT^ 
d  multitude  of  writers^  some  df  wBOm  were  ifietf 
i)f  Such  extraordmary  genius,  thdf  f hey  m^igfrt  Rmv 
enlightened,  like  so  many  ^uns,  iht  drb  of  leanib^ 
idg,  and  have  carried  human  fertOM^leJge?  W  tfi# 
fitmost  bounds  of  homan  eapacity.  But  itfsfeadf 
of  this,  they  served,  like  so  many  igncs  fattii;  td 
lead  men  backward  aiid  forward  throtrgh-  thef 
briars  and  thorns  6f  vain  spCculailonsy  itifhiit  the 
narroir  bounds  that  Aristotle  set,  as  if  frtnfhr  was 
not  to  be  found  out  of  these.  They  checked  the 
growth  pf  true  philosoph}^  by  bririgftig  intto  it 
no  new  materials  from  nature,  and  th^  corniptedf 
true  religion,  by  blending  their  philosophical  ^* 
culaiions,  and  the  vain  subtil  ties  of  their  logicK; 
with  divine  truths.  They  thought  rhatf  Aristotle 
had  left  a  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of 
philosophy.  But  they  seemed  to  think,  that  CHrisf 
had  left  an  incomplete  and  imperfect  systtem- of 
religion.  To  supply  these  defects,  they  rtiatfo 
summaries  of  christian  theology,  to  say  nothing 
of  sentences  of  thefiithers,  and  *  tedious  com'* 

^^.  B.  The  Exposition  of  Sf.  Rfattliw's  Obspfcl  talccs  ttf^ 
I  think)  ninety  homiiifs,  and  that  of  St»  John  eighty-sciNJd^ 
at  the  wof ks  of  Chr)'sostom. 

mentariea 
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mentaries  oa  Ihem,  of  Comtnentaries  on  the  Btble^ 
of  theological  questions  and  cases  of  conscience^ 
tliat  are  much  larger  than  all  the  Scriptures  ca* 
nonicai  and   apocryphal,  and  in  comparison  of 
which  the  Gospels,  nay  the  whole  New  Te«ta- 
meat  is  but  a  pocketbook :  though  tlie  pocket^ 
book  ought  to  contain  every  one  of  these  folios^ 
and  none  of  them  are  excusaUe  for  containing 
more  than  one  pocketbook*     I  have  touched  so 
often  already  the  absurdity,  and,  as  I  think,  the 
iniquityof  seeking  Christianity  out  of  the  Gospel^ 
of  making  any  criterion  of  natural  relfgioa  but 
the  works,  or  any  criterion  of  revealed  religion 
but  the  Word  of  God,  that  I  should  say  nothing 
here  concerning  the  last,  if  I  had  not  often  found 
an  answer  to  it  insisted  on  with  a  silly  air  of  tri« 
nraph,  by  dogmatical  persons,  in  tlieir  conv^rsa-* 
lion  aad  in  writing.     \Vhat  do  you  complain  o^ 
aay  these  persons?  Is  not  tlie  system  of  cbristi-  . 
anity  in  the  same  case  with  every  other  system  of 
laws  particularly  ?  Yes;  and  that  is  the  very  tliiiig 
I  complain  of.     A  system  of  human  law  and  hu^ 
SQan  pc^cy  is  the  product  of  human  understand-* 
ing,    and  therefore    incomplete    and   imperfect^ 
liable  to  different  constructions  at  all  times,  and 
£t   to  be  altered   at  some.     But    this  csmnoi 
be  said,  without  blasphemy,  of  the  christian  diji-' 
{Sensation;  though  it  has  been  muttered  by  some 
divines,  and  has   been   strongly   implied  by  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  christian  church.     What  b 
made  by   man  may   be  explained,  supplied,   al- 
tered^ and  improved  by  man.     But  has  the  Word 

of 
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of  God,  spoken  to  all  mankind,  need  to  be  eX-* 
plained  by  any  man,  or  by  any  order  of  men,  who 
have  as  little  pretence  to  be  thought  inspired,  a9 
those  who  are  not  of  their  order  ?  Can  any  hu- 
man authority  supply,  or  alter,  and  much  lesy 
improve,  what  the  Son  of  God,  God  himself^ 
came  on  Earth  to  reveal  ?  Again,  is  there  no  dif* 
ference  between  my  being  led  into  errour  by  hu-». 
man  authority,  which  I  know  to  be  human,  and. 
by  human  authority,  which  I  take  to  be  divine  ? 
To  take  the  laws  of  God  for  the  laws  of  man,  is 
impious.  But  is  it  less  so,  to  impose  the  laws  of 
man  for  the  laws  of  God?  Surely  it  is  much  more 
so  :  as  one  may  be  impiely  without  design,  and 
the  other  must  be  premeditated. 

It  is  notorious,  that  many  great  points  of  chris^ 
tiah  faith  and  doctrine  were  first  taught,  or  first 
determined,  several  ages  after  the  immediate  dis^ 
ciples  of  Christ  were  dead,  on  the  authority  of 
tradition  alone,  till  there  was  a  canon  of  Scrip- 
tures; and  on  tradition  and  them,  when  there 
was  one.  The  trinity,  the  coeternity,  thq  coe- 
quality,  in  a  word,  the  sameness  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  fires  of  Purgatory/ 
and  the  real  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  th6 
eucharisty,  to  mention  no  more,  were  of  this  nnra-* 
ber.  It  was  lawful  to  dispute  about  them  all, 
till  the  church  had  decided.  TS{a.y  Erasmus  *  id 
so  indulgent  as  to  doubt  if  it  was  heretical  id 

*  Symb.  Catech.  4to»  , 

Origen, 
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OrigeDj  to  make  a  question  \yhelher  *^  the  Son  and, 
*'  the  Holy  Ghost  are  of  .the  same  divine  essence . 
"  with  the  Father,  or  whether  they  are  only  crea-» 
"  tures  more  excellent  than  all  other  creatures." 
After  the  church,  that  is,  certain  assemblies  of. 
ecclesiasticks,  bad  decided  and  decreed,  ^'  post, 
^^  evulgatam  ecclesiae  sententiam^"  it  was  lawful, 
to  doubt  no  longer,  nor  to  dispute  about  any  of 
these  points,  "jimbigere  fas  non  est."    They  were 
become  articles  of  faith.     They  were  made  such 
then  by  these  decisions  and  decree^.     They  were 
made  such  then    by  human  authority.     Not  at 
all,  says  .Erasmus,   or  any  other  divine.     They 
were  made  such  by  the  Scriptures.     Whatever  is 
not.  agreeable  to  them,  is  not  of  Christ* ;  and 
therefore  falsp .  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures 
are  to  pe  rectified  by  such  as  are  truet.     Now, 
those  which  the  churich  makes  are  true :  and  it  is 
enough  for  you,  and  such  as  you  are,  to  believe  , 
firmly. all  that  the  church  has  declared  to  be  ne- 
cessary;];.     Roundly  asserted  indeed,   but  very 
fallaciously  argued ;  for  whether  the  interpreta* 
tionspf'the  c(iurch. are  true,,  which  is  assumedj, 
or  J  whether  they  are  false,  which  is  possible,  the 
doctrines  established  on  them  are  established  oa 
human,  not  on  divine  authority.     The  Scripture 
is  the  Word  of  God.     The  interpretation  is  the 

•  Quod  aberrat  a  sacris  voluminibus,  non  est  Christi,  ibij. 

+  Falsa  Scripturarum  interpretatio  vera  interpretatione  re* 
futanda  est.  ibid. 

t  Tibi  tuiquc  sirailibus  satis  est  ea  constant!  tenere  fide,  quae 
pro  necessariis  exsert^  ate;(pre88e  tradh  ecclesia.  ibid. 
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itdrd  6f  nfiin.  But  besides,  I  learn  frdm  that  ju*' 
dicioliS  and  orthodox  divine,  Mr.  Hooker*,  ahd 
£radtiius  and  othet^  of  the  satne  tribe  speak  to 
the  sariie  effect,  that  all  the  things  tiecessary  to 
salivation  are  n6t  hecessary  to  be  contained,  ati^ 
set  down  in  plaiti  terms,  in  the  Scriptures.  *  It  is 
stiflicient,  that  they  be  comprehended  in  sudi  sol*^ 
ttet  by  reason  we  tfiay  conclude  from  the  Scrip- 
tures all  things  which  are  necessary ;  from  whence 
I  conclude  just  as  I  did  before,  that  the  great 
points  spoken  of  have  been  established  oh  huma^ 
T\6t  oh  divine  authority;  deduced,  collected  by 
reason,  or  tvhat  has  beeh  called  reasonr;  not  et* 
pressly  tatight  by  rtveltition. 

That  theise  great  poihts  of  christian  faith  ahd 
doctrine  were  not  very  evidently  deduced,  tKtf 
very  accurately  Collected  from  the  Scriptures, 
ifeay  be  presuihed  from  the  disputes  thW  have 
bfeen  always,  artd  that  still  subsist  about '  tfaettt. 
It  njight  be  proved  too,  that  Scripture  is  not  w 
fevtyuraWe  in  ttmtiy  cases,  nor  more  so  iii  any 
Ohej  to  theise  opinions,  tbati  to  those  that  Stand  in 
opposition  to  thetti ;  and  that  the  only  advtmtage 
which  the  Atlmnasians,  or  the  Augostinians,  {6t 
instance,  have  over  the  Arians  or  the  Seitiipela'' 
giansi  i^  not  an  advantage  which  the  Scfipturfe 
gives  theni.  Tbey  derive  it  from  the  ^uffhiges^crf 
particular  men,  whose  motives  were  often  not  in- 
lirely  christian,  and  from  the  arbitrary  dogmas  of 
fathers  and  decrees  of  councils.    These  0{)iaioB% 

-  Ibertlbre^ 
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therefore,  that  are  become  articles  of  faith,  and 
that  pass  for  some  of  the  doctrirres  which  CShrist 
taught,  though  tliey  are  nothing  more  than  inven* 
lions  of  fathers  iiiiprdved  by  Schoolmen,  n^ay  be 
tjuoted  lis  so  many  particular  instances'  of  theolo* 
gicd  presudiiption,  and,  I  think,  impiety  *.    Btit 

eall 

.    *  Ther^  haVe  been  ^ome  divines  a  little  more  hiodest  than 
Others,  Bince   there   are  some,    I    think,  ixho  have  seemed 
ashamed  of  their  artificial  theology,  and  have  endeavoured  t^ 
fexcuse,  rather  than  defend  the  fathers  of  theif  church.     The 
fathers,  it  has  been  said,  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
in  their  genuine  purity,  and  affected  to  teach  them  no  oth^r^ 
^ise*    The  hereticks  forced  them  to  abandon  this  pious  re* 
^erve,  in  order  to  defeat  the  designs  of  these  itien,  who  at* 
tempted  daily  to  introduce  errours  in  opinion  and  practice. 
Now  if  this  was  the  case  in  general,  it  may  hive  been  such 
tven  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  the  father  of  the  fathers;  and  his 
Gospel  may  have  been  writ  with  the  same  spirit  of  contradic* 
lion  and  of  dispute*    But  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  with 
certainty,  on   what  points,   and  in  what  degrees  artificial 
theology  gave  occasion  to  heresy,  or  heresy  to  artificial  theo- 
logy 5  though  we  know,  in  some  measure,  what  the  disputed 
were,  that  arose  in  the  christian  church.     The  doctrifies  tiiat 
were  termed  afterward  orthodox,  or  heretical,  were  in   their 
origin,  no  doubt,  coeval,  and  both  grew  up  together,  till  one 
oiftgrew  the  other.     In  general,  the  orthodox  fathers  had  no 
advantage  over  the  others.     If  the  former  had  recourse  to  tra- 
dition, so  had  the  latter ;  and  the  former  were  not,  certainly, 
-Superior  to  the  latter  either  in  learnings  or  in  means  of  know- 
ledge, or  in  sanctity  of  life,  great  foundations  of  credibility 
in  such  cases  as  these.     Arius,  for  instance,  or  Nestorius,  to 
mention  no  more,  were  in  all  these  respects  at  least  equal  to 
Athanasius  or  Cyril :  and    whoever  examines  the  partial  ac- 
counts of  one  side  alone,  for  we^iave  none  of  the  other,  of  all 
tl^t  passed  in  the  disputes  that  arose  whether  the  Son  was 

S  2  cofisub- 
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call  it  which  you  please,  or  whalt  you  please,  the 
proceeding  grew  more  general  and  more  systema- 
tical in  the  schools  that  have  been  mentioned. 
They  did  not  take  this  license  with  particular  . 
points  of  doctrine  alone,  but  with  the  whole  sys**  ' 
teni  of  Christianity-  They  melted  down  the  whole 
mass  with  all  the  alloy  that  had  been  already 
added  to  it  by  others,  and  they  cast  it  anew  with 
an  immeiKe  deal  of  their  own.  They  made.it  so 
voluminous,  that  it  was  no  longer  useful :  and 
Erasmus  might  well  say?  '^  quis  possit  Aquinatis 
*'  secundae  secundam  circumferre  *  ?"  They  per- 
plexed it  with  so  many  bold  and  indeterminable 
questions  about  the  divine  nature  and  operations, 
with  so  many  serious  trifles,  with  so  many  minute 
questions  about  formalities,  quiddities,  and  other 
fantastical  notions,  that  it  grew  contentious,  and 
more  than  ever  hurtful.  In  short,  they  multiplied 
distinctions  and  definitions  til!  their  manner  became 
as  unintelligible  as  their  matter:  and  my  lord 
Bacon  might  have  added  scholastick  theology  to 
the  sciences  that  sway  the  imagination  more  than 
the  reason,  such  as  astrology,    natural  magick, 

• 

stantial  with  the  Father,  and  whetlicr  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
properly  the  mother  of  God,  \\\\\  find  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  two  hereticks  were  not  the  least  respectable  doctors  of 
the  four.  Thus  we  shall  be  apt  to  think,  if  we  consult  not 
only  ancient  memorials,  but  the  writings  of  modern  divines, 
and  suffer  ourselves  neither  to  be  amuse<i  by  arbitrary  epithets, 
and  vague  declamations,  in  which  the  modern  imitate  the  an- 
cient fathers,  nor  to  be  perplexed  by  sophistical  arguments,  in 
\ihich  they  sometimes  imitate  the  schoolmen. 
*  Ep.  629* 

and 
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and  alchemy.  If  the  first  pretends  to  discover 
the  influence  of  superior  or  inferior  bodies,  this 
theology  pretended  to  discover  the  influence  of 
superior  on  inferior  spirits,  by  illuminations,  in- 
spirations, and  the  internal  action  of  grace.  ,  If 
the  second  pretends  to  reduce  natural  philosophy 
from  speculation  to  works,  this  theology  pre- 
tended to  deduce  the  duties  of  man  from  spccu* 
lations  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
and  to  instruct  him  in  the  imitation  of  God.  If 
the  third  pretends  to  separate  dissimilar,  and  io 
throw  out  heterogeneous  parts  of  bodiesi,  to 
cleanse  such  as  are  impure,  and  to  perfect  such 
as  are  immature,  this  theology  pretended  to  per* 
form  much  the  same  operations  on  ideas,  notions, 
terms.  Tliese  the  professors  of  it  confounded, 
and  distinguished,  at  their  pleasure,  and  like  che- 
mists or  apothecaries,  made  new  out  of  old,  old 
out  of  new,  one  out  of  many,  and  many  out  of 
one*.  Nay,  this  comparison  may  be  carried 
farther.  The  scholastick  divines  rendered  their 
art,  for  such  it  was  rather  than  a  science,  as  in- 
comprehensible as  they  could,  that  they  might 
make  a  greater  proflt,  and  acquire  a  greater  re* 
putation  by  it,  among  the  ignorant. 

In  this  manner,  and  by  the  help  of  these 
schools,  a  theological  system,  which  had  no  in- 
tention to  promote  the  true  and  holy  purposes  of 


*  •  — — — .  Phirmacopolarum  ritu,  ex  novis  Vetera,  ex  yetc- 
ribu$  nova,  e  pluribus  unum,  ex  uno  plurasubiQde  fingeDtium 
^t  rtfingentium.    Eras.  ibid. 

s3  Christianity, 
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Christianity,  was  imposed  on  an  ignorant  and  su* 
J)erstitious  world  for  the  very  religion  which  Christ 
had  instituted,  and  his  disciples  had  propagated* 
The  sole  intention  and  the  sole  effect  of  it  wa« 
to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  empire,  under  tb(|t 
Spiritual  monarch  the  pope,  and  his  spiritual  mU 
nifeters  the  clergy.  This  was  the  effect  of  that 
supposed  alliance  between  the  church  and  the 
state.  An  effect  so  natural,  that  he  who  pleads 
for  any  right  in  a  church,  or  ecclesiastical  order; 
independent  on  the  state,  may  be  justly  supposed 
to  mean  this  effect,  in  some  degree,  and  under 
some  form  or  other.  The  first  foundations  of  this 
empire  were  laid  in  private,  the  second  only  iq 
J>ublick  conscience.  To  secure  this  empire,  there* 
<bre,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  first  iqtirely 
and  exdusiv^ly  in  the  hands  of  the  pope  and  the 
dergy,  and  whatever  influence  the  civil  power 
)piight,  on  some  occasions,  gain  over  the  lattefj^ 
to  take  effectual  care,  that  it  should  never  be  t^ble 
to  gain  any  over  the  former.  Now  nothing  either, 
did  or  could  contribute  more  to  this  great  princi^ 
pie  of  policy  than  the  conduct  of  these  schools^ 
By  wrappipg  up  both  natural  and  revealed  rcli* 
gion  in  the  obscurity  of  metaphysicks  and  of 
logick,  they  ipade  themselves  the  sole  judges  of 
lj6th.  By  sending  abroad  their  disciples,  under 
the  characters  of  confessorSj^  directors,  casoists^  . 
inquisitors,  preachers,  they  had  sure  means  of 
exercising  their  judgments,  instilling  what  opi-* 
|ons,  and  raising  what  passions,  the  permanent 
^nd  pccasipnal^  the  immediate  or  remote  inte* 
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fBSts  of  the  cbureb  required.  The  Sr»t  duty  of 
the  rdigioo  these  doctor^  propa^ted  ws^  to  b^ 
lieve  what  the  church  believed :  9n4  ivba(  tb# 
church  believedi  tbey  alone  bad  ^  right  tp  declare. 
The  second  duty  of  this  religion  was  tp  oblisrye 
all  the  ceremonies,  and  to  perforin  all  the  fli^t^!- 
nal  acts  of  devotion  and  worship,  tbftt  the  cburcfi 
had  instituted,  or  should  institute.  The  tbir4 
and  least  was  the  practice  of  morality.  On  tht 
first  there  was  no  mitigation  por  indulgence* 
Meo  were  to  believe  implicitly,  or  to  b^  treated 
as  eaeaiies  to  God  and  to  bis  church  in  thi$  worlds 
^jfid  to  be  damned  eternally  in  the  other.  On  t)}^ 
second  and  the  third  much  indulgence  was  shown* 
It  was  even  profuse  on  the  third.  Compositiocr^ 
^ith  the  church  might  be  made  on  both,  on  tfa^ 
breach  of  her  own  laws,  and  on  the  breach  of 
those  of  God  and  nature :  and  the^e  cpmpositiona 
were  so  often  pecuniary,  especially  on  the  breach 
of  tbe  last,  that  while  the  church  was  enriched^ 
np  layman,  who  bad  money  enough  to  save  hia 
soul,  could  be  damned.  Bui  there  was  something 
st^ji  more  favourable  to  vice  in  the  last  case-  Thi^ 
4uties  which  the  church  exacted  were  so  particu- 
lar, tbfU:  they  could  not,  and  they  cost  so  little  tt 
perform,  that  they  did  not  deserve  to  be,  lesir 
pl^ed  away.  ,But  the  duties  of  morality  were 
to^or/e  general,  and  more  liable,  by  variety  of  cir^- 
cumstaaces,  to  different  modifications,  in  the  apc^^ 
plication  of  them,  as  tbey  were  much  harder  to 
be  observed  strictly  amid  tbe  infirmities  of  hu> 
iB^a  nature,   C^ui^  Itberefore  inierposed.  They 

s  4  lightened 
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lightened  the  burden  in  favour  of  these  infirmi- 
ties, by  all  the  definitions,  distinctions,  and  ex- 
ceptions, that  logick  could  furnish.  They  did 
•njore.  In  all  cases  where  the  church  was  con- 
cerned, they  gave  full  range  to  the  passions  of 
mankind.  Justice  was  no  longer  a  moral  virtue, 
Failh  was  not  to  be  kept  with  hereticks.  Bene- 
volence or  charity  were  no  longer  principles  of 
natural  or  revealed  religion.  Hereticks  or  ex- 
communicated  persons  were  to  be  persecuted  and 
exterminated  with  the  most  unrelenting'  fury: 
and  I  may  defy  any  man  to  show  instances  of 
greater  inhumanity,  and  more  profligate  wicked- 
ness, committed  by  the  ferocity  of  lawless'sava- 
ges,  or  barbarous  nations,  than  I  am  able  to 
show  of  thgse  which  have  been  committed,  not 
only  under  the  veil  of  this  spurious  christianityi 
but  on  motives  taken  from  it,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  those  who  taught  it.  By  such  means,  and 
with  such  effects  as  these,  was  an  ecclesiastical 
empire  maintained  during  several  ages,  while 
churchmen  governed  conscience  of  every  kind, 
and  by  governing  conscience  governed  the  world. 

The  scholasticks  had  indeed  many  contests 
among  themselves,  that  were  carried  on  with  great 
animosity,  and  broke  out  sometimes  into  open 
violence.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  dispute 
between  the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists  about  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  that 
between  the  uominalists  and  the  realists  about  the 
nature  of  universals.  How  could  these  disputes, 
or  any  other,  be  determined  among  men,  whose 

pleasurs 
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pleasure  and  whose  pride  it  was  to  dispute  per- 
petually,  and  who  cultivated  an  art,  that  was  of 
use  to  no  man  in  the  discernment  of  truth,  but 
'might  help  the  subtile  dialectician  to  pose  even 
•the  man  he  could  not  refute?  These  disputed, 
however,  were  kept  among  themselves,  by  the 
policy,  not  by  the  moderation  of  scholasticks  cer- 
tainly:  and  as  long  as  they  neither  rent  the  theo- 
logical system,  nor  sltook  the  ecclesiastical  em- 
pire, the  court  of  Rome  tempered,  managed,  and 
suffered  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  scandals 
they  occasioned,  in  the  universities  of  Oxft^'d 
and  of  Paris  particularly.  But  as  soon  as  our 
Ockham,  the  invincible  doctor,  began  to  maid^ 
tain,  that  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ought  to 
foe  subject  to  the  civil,  the  nominalists  were  re- 
puted hereticks,  and  the  realists  alone  passed  for 
t)rthodox.  There  was  as  little  union  among  these 
"as  among  the  others,  and  religion  might  seem  to 
be  more  nearly  concerned  in  their  disputes.  But 
the  great  purpose,  for  which  all  these  schools 
.  were  erected,  being  the  support  of  the  ecdesias- 
tical  empire,  any  doctrines  that  reduced,  or 
weakened  itj  were  the  greatest  of  heresies.  This 
happened  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Wick- 
lift*  went  much  farther  tiian  Ockham,  and  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  a  tree,  which  the  popes 
had  watered  with  so  much  care  and  expense,  and 
which  bore  so  much  bitter  fruit;  so  that  if  the 
impertinent  philosophy  and  profane  theology  of 
the  schools  took  their  rise  in  our  country,  from 
Lanfranck^  Rucciine^  Swineshead,  and  Ockham, 

we 
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we  may  boast  that  some  of  the  first  and  greatest 
fuivances  towaids  a  reformation  of  both  were 
made  by  men  of  our  country  likewise. 

From  the  time  that  Ockbam  had  signalised 
himself,  in  a  publick  dispute  at  Avignon,  in  favour 
of  the  emperors  and  the  civil  power  against  tbf 
popes  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  no- 
minalists were  not  only  more  than  ever  opposed 
by  the  other  scholastick^i  the  See  lists  especially, 
but  so  persecuted  by  the  court  of  Rome,  ^nd  all 
the  fautors  of  her  usurpations,  that  their  whol^ 
doctrine  was  condemned  by  Lewis  the  jEleventhrio 
a  publick  edict,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century*.  The  doctors  and  masters  of  the  uni** 
versity  of  Paris,  for  the  seholasticks  too,  as  weU 
as  the  rabbins,  had  the  title  of  masters,  were  ofah- 
liged  to  renounce  the  name  with  the  doctrine  of 
that  sect,  and  all  their  books  vrere  burned,  acr 
cording  to  the  laudable  precaution  of  the  orthQ«> 
dox,  The  realists,  on  the  other  side,  were  rer 
commended,  and  nothing  was  neglected  on  tbiy 
and  every  other  occasion,  that  might  keep  thes0 
schools  firmly  attached  to  a  cause,  which  they  had 
bee.n  principal  instruments  of  imposing  on  the 
world,  for  the  cause  of  christian  religion.  These 
efforts,  however,  proved  insufficient.  The  papai 
throne  was  shook,  and  ecclesiastical  empire  waa 
in  9  visible  deq}ine.  3cholastick  divines  bad  supr 
ported  it,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  as  loBg  as 
ihey  wer^  favoured  by  general  ignorance  ^w^M 

*  iiothof  Poljrhia, 

greatw 
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greater  than  their  own.  But  as  soon  as  learning 
b^an  to^dawn,  toward  the  beginning  of  the  ux* 
teenth  century,  these  birds  of  night  were  forced 
to  fly  from  day,  though  they  screeched  and  clapped 
their  wings  for  a  while.  It  was  in  vain^  that  mo* 
dern  schokslicks  prostituted  learning,  as  their 
predecessors  had  prostituted  genius,  to  maintaia 
jthe  credit  of  this  theology,  and  the  papal  autho- 
rity connected  w  ith  it.  The  task  was  too  hard 
even  for  tbp  council  of  Trent,  and  for  all  the 
great  men  who  have  undertaken  it  since.  Nothing 
supports  the  system  now,  except  general  ignorance 
jn  some  countries,  and  the  force  of  civil,  abetting 
ecclesiastical  power,  on  principles  of  political 
coDsideratipn  among  those  who  are  not  ignoraqL 
Many  a  man  thinks,  maqy  such  I  have  known, 
that  the  theology  of  the  schools  is  absurd,  thajt 
the  mpoarqhy  of  the  pope,  though  reduced,  is  still 
impertinent  and  hurtful,  and  that  the  abuses  of 
ivealth  and  power  in  the  church  are  intolerably, 
^ut  yet,  the  same  man  will  contend,  that  i(  is 
tetter  to  bear,  than  to  attempt  a  reformation  qf 
levils,  that  are  grown  inveterate,  and  will  think 
that  be  is  strong,  when  he  quotes  not  only  the 
disorders,  the  wars,  and  the  massacres,  which 
attended  and  followed  the  reformation  in  tlie  ^h- 
aeenth  century,  but  the  several  ridiculousand  mad 
#ects,  to  the  rise  of  w^hich  this  reformation  gave 
^occasion,  though  the  reformers  condemned  tbein* 
1^  have  heard  men  of  good  parts  and  good  in- 
tentions reason  in  this  manner ;  I  have  heard  it 
f^d  by  a  very  respectable  man  ^a  ibe  Gallicap 
$  cburcfa| 
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church,  when  he  €xcusecl>  rather  than  defended; 
submission  to  the  papal  power,  that  tlUs  povvef 
k  the  keystone  of  that  arch,   whereon  the  whole 
christian  system  rests,  and  that  the  whole  building 
must  fall,  if  the  keystone  be  taken  away.     I  have 
beard  another  of  the  same  church,  and  of  the 
same  character,   advance,  that  many   things  ab- 
•  surd  in  belief,  and  ridiculous  in  practice,  were 
necessary  to  attach  the  greatest  number  of  men 
and  women,    and   especially   of   the  vulgar,   to 
Christianity;  that   men  of  sense  and  knowledge 
ascribed   to   these  doctrines  and   institutions  as 
little  as  they  deserved,  but  t^iat  men  of  sense  and 
knowledge  ought  to  consider  and  distinguish  what 
is  for  them,  and  what  for  the  vulgar ;  that  this 
cannot  be  done  in  outward  profession,   but  that 
every  man  of  sense  and  knowledge  may  do  it  for 
himself,  and  should  therefore  bear  with  any  use- 
ful deception.     Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  political  reasoning,  and  much  may  be  said 
a^inst  it.     It  might   have  been  better,  perhaps, 
if  it  had  been  practicable,  to  reform,  as  Erasmus 
would  have  done,  than  as  Luther  did.     I  shaU 
not  enler  into  the  controversy.     But  this  I  say. 
Such  instances  as  have    been   given   confirm  the 
whole  drift  of  this  Essay,  because  they  show  the» 
mischievous  consequences  of  theology,  by  which 
an  order  of  men  have  been  able  to. usurp  on  God^ 
if  I  may  use  ibe  expression,  as  well  as  on  man,  to 
propagate  their  own  invention3  for  his  revelations, 
and  to  assume  an  authority,  to  which  they  have 
no  right,  over  all  the  other   orders  of  society; 

till 
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till  the  fraud  and  the  usurpation  were  so  esta- 
blished, that  it  was  not  possible  to  reject  them 
without  falling  into  some  of  those  calamities,  which 
the  establishment  of  them  had  cost  mankind.  A 
melancholy  alternative  surely,  and  yet  such  a  one, 
that  the  love  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  hbcrty,  and 
an  awful  respect  for  the  Supreme  Being,  ought 
to  determine  men  to  take  their  resolution  in  it. 
When  Lulher,  and  Calvin,  and  the  other  i-eformers 
took  their  resolutions,  it  must  not  be  denied,  that 
affections,  and  passions,  and  private  interests,  had 
their  share,  as  well  as  the  other  motives,  in  deter- 
mining them  to  iu  Such  will  be  the  case  in  all 
human  enterprises,  even  in  the  best,  and,  there- 
fore, tlie  issues,  even  of  the  best,  are  always  im- 
perfect. Our  reformers  shook  off  intirely  the 
papal  yoke,  they  laid  aside  and  exposed  many 
false  traditions  and  unchristian  doctrines.  Hut 
our  reformers  had  some  of  the  prejudices,  and 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  schools  about  them : 
and  he*  was  not  in  the  wrong,  perhaps,  wha 
made  the  scholastick  chronology  begin  at  Lan- 
franck  and  end  at  Luther  ;  though  many  of  your 
divines  and  of  ours  have  talked  the  same  gibberii:h 
since,  and  talk  it  still. 

May  we  not  compare  the  great  revolution  which 
happened  in  the  Roman  church,  to  that  which 
happened  in  the  Roman  empire  ?  The  empire, 
broke  to  pieces,  some  of  the  provinces  became 
dktinct  states,  asserted  their  independency,  and 
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Acknowledged  no  longer  the  imperial   auth6n(yv 
ftdr  the  laws  of  the  empire.     But  in  all  these  new 
eonstitutions,  there  was  some  tincture  of  the  olcl^ 
some  principles  of  law,  and  some  of  policy^  irhicfai 
bore  a  near  resemblance  to  it.     Thus,  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  our  reformed  churches,  thotiglrthcy 
were  independent  on  that  of  Rome,  sdmlethirig  re- 
mained to  show,  that  they  had  been  once  mcm-» 
bers  of  that  body,  as  much  as  they  diflfered  iiot* 
in  doctrine  and  discipline.     The  church  of  Romcf 
shut  up  the  Bible  from  the  laity.     The  reformed 
churches  opened  it,  and  declared,   that  the  pun? 
Word  of  God  was  the  sole  test  of  true  religion^ 
and  the  sole  foundation  of  theirs.     That  it  isthie? 
true,  the  sole,  and  the  sufficient  test  of  christian 
religion  must  be  owned ;  for  if  it  was  not,  it  could 
tiot  be  the  Word  of  God,  nor  Christianity  the  rc-« 
Hgion  of  God.     But  is  it  certain,   that  this  word 
has  been  made  the  sole  foundation  of  our  reformed 
religions  ?  I  apprehend  it  is  not.     Nay,  since,  ta 
speak  properly,  I  must  say  religions,    it   cannot 
have  been  made  such.     The  Word  of  God  is  one, 
and  one  religion  alone  can  be  taught  by  it.     If 
there  are   different    religions  raised,   t\iere  must 
have  been  different  foundations  laid.     How  arc( 
we  to  account  for  this  ?    We  must  acknowledgcf 
the  truth.     Human  authority  has  passed  for  di-» 
vine,  though  not  so  coercively  in  our   churches 
as  in  yours,  and  the  uncertain,  variable  ^ord  of 
man,  for  the  infallible,  invariable  Word  of  Gd^ 
We  freed  ourselves  from  spiritual  tyranny,  and 
we  fell  into  spiritual  anarchy.    The  change  how- 
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ewVf  was  advant^eous ;  since  there  is,  in  thd 
nature  of  things,  and  has  been  in  this  tasd,  a 
transition,  through  confusion,  into  order }  where** 
as  there  is  no  immediate  transition  from  established 
tyranny  into  a  settled  state  of  liberty. 

Before  the  reformation,  Christians  knew  no* 
thitig  of  the  Bible  more  thati  the  church  told 
them.    It  might,  and  it  might  not  be  a  rule  to 
the  pastors,  but  it  was  none  to  the  flocks.     After 
the  reformation,  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
one.    The  pastors  appealed  to  it,  and  the  flocks 
we're  sn))poi^d  to  "judge   for  themselves  by  iti 
What  happened  ?    The  very  same  thing  that  hap* 
pened  in  the  primitive  church,  before  any  canon 
of  Scripture  was  made  by  publick  authority,  and 
received  by  common  consent.    Various  traditions 
and  Various  doctrines  of  men,   who   pretended 
alike  to  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  divided  the  faithful, 
and  evety  teacher  had  his  followers.  Just  so  at  the 
reformation,  various  interpretations  of  authentick 
"Scriptures,  and  various  comments  upon  them,  di- 
vided the  reformers  and  the  reformed.  Every  teach- 
W  had  his  followers,  and  some  of  these  affected  to 
preach  as  well  as  pray  by  the  spirit.     Ambiguous 
and  obscure  expressions  in  the  text  had  the  same 
-effect  as  no  text  at   all,  and  modern  theology 
htoke  the    uniformity   of  religion    as  much   aS 
'abcient,  caused   as  much  desolation,  and  spilled 
ids  tnuch   blood.      The  reformed  churches   per- 
Mcuted  one  another,  and  your  church  persecuted 
them  all.     Atheistical   persons,    therefore,  con- 
tintr6  to  take  the  pretence,  which  every  religion 

gives 
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gives  thein,  to  confound  religion  and  iheologyv 
and  to  ascribe  to  the  former  all  the  evils  that  arc 
due  to  the  latter. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  carl  nothing  be  done  to 
remove  this  scandal,  by  putting  an  end  to  these 
evils?  I  will  presume  to  answer,  nothing;  unless 
men  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  assume  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  as  well  as  the  name  of  Christians ; 
and  this  will  be  found,  I  suppose,  impracticable, 
as  long  as  the  sole  care  of  reUgion,  and  the  sole 
direction  of  conscience  is  confined  every  wiiere 
to  a  distinct  order  of  men,  whose  distinct  interests^ 
and  whose  passions,  of  course,  carry  them  to 
keep  these  dissensions  and  feuds  alive.  If  they 
were  content  to  explain  what  they  understand, 
to  adore  what  they  understand  not,  to  leave 
in  mystery  all  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
have  left  so,  to  a  time  that  is  not  yet  come,  and 
to  teach  others  to  content  themselves  with  natural 
theology,  and  such  revealed  theology  as  this ; 
the  evil  spoken  of  would  soon  cease,  and  the  - 
scandal  consequently. .  If  they  proceeded  in  this 
manner,  there  would  be  ample  matter  left  to 
employ  their  tongues  and  their  pens,  and  none  to 
employ  the  swords  and  daggers  of  the  rest  of  man? 
kind.  The  law  of  God  would  be  a  plain  and 
consistent  law,  and  no  colour  would  remain  for 
infidels  to  form  this  argument  :  **  Either  the 
*'  Scriptures  do  not  contain  the  law^  of  God,  or  it 
"  was  not  the  intention  of  God  to  promote  the 
**  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  or  he  did 
•*  not  proportion  the  means  to  his  end.:"  every  . 

one 
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ooeof  which  propositions  is  blasphemy,  and  yet^ 
as  theology  has  corrupted  genuine  Christianity, 
it  will  be  hard  to  evade  thetn  all. 

But  since  such  a  change  as  this  may  be  wished 
for  by  good  men,  rather  than  expected  by  any 
m^u,  it  is  proper  to  consider  what  can  be  done 
to  lessen  an  irremediable  evil,  and  whether  good 
policy  can  furnish  an  antidote  against  the  poisOn 
of  theology ;  on  which  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two, 
before  I  finish  this  long  Essay.  There  are 
arguments,  no  doubt,  even  of  the  political 
kind,  and  of  irresistible  force,  against  atheists,  who 
reject  all  religion ;  latttudinarians,  who  adtiiit  all 
alike;  and  rigidists,  who  suffer  one  alone.  If  the 
first  prevail,  there  will  be  no  religious  conscience 
at  all ;  if  the  second,  there  will  be  as  many  as 
there  are  religious  sects  in  every  society  ;  if  the 
third,  persecution  for  religion  will  be  made  a 
maxini  of  government,  as  it  is  made  in  some 
countries,  to  the  bane  of  society,  and  to  the 
shame  of  the  christian  profession.  Do  there  re- 
main then  no  means  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
of  theological  disputes,  and  ecclesiastical  quar- 
rels ?  Some  countries  are  so  miserable,  by  prin- 
.  ciples  of  bigotry  incorporated  with  those  of 
their  government,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
inquisitions,  that  there  remain  no  such  means, 
but  by  the  total  extirpation  of  al  those  who  differ, 
or  who  are  suspected  to  differ,  from  the  established 
doctrines.  In  other  countries,  though  a  rigid 
spirit  prevails,  yet  if  inquisitions  are  not  es- 
tablished, and  if  ecclesiasticks  do  not  govern,  it  is 

Vol.  VII.  T  very 
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very  possible  by  skill  and  management  to  allay, 
for  the  most  part,  the  ferments  which  theology  is 
apt  to  raise  in  the  state,  and  to  blunt  the  fury  of 
those  who  call  themselves  orthodox,  and  every 
man  who  dissents  ih  opinion  from  them  heretical 
In  countries  where  this  rigid  spirit  is  not  that 
of  the  government,  though  dissension  cannot  be 
entirely  prevented,  the  bad  influence  and  effects 
of  it  may.  To  make  government  effectual  to  all 
the  good  purposes  of  it,  there  must  be  a  religion ; 
this  religion  must  be  national ;  and  this  national 
jreligion  must  be  maintained  in  reputation  and 
reverence ;  all  other  religions  or  sects  must  be 
kept  too  low  to  become  the  rivals  of  it.  These 
are,  in  my  apprehension,  first  principles  of  good 
policy.  The  establishment  of  a  religious  order 
subject  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  subservient  to 
the  civil  power,  not  that  of  a  religious  society 
pretending  to  be  the  allies  and  aiming  to  be  the 
masters  of  the  civil,  may  be  reconciled  very  well 
to  these  principles,  and  sure  I  am,  that  they  may 
be  pursued,  not  only  without  persecution,  but 
without  the  invasion  of  any  one  right,  which  men 
can  justly  claim  under  the  freest  and  most  equita- 
ble government  The  parliament  of  one  thousand 
Six  hundred  and  forty-one  declared,  that  humftir 
laws  cannot  bind  conscience;  which  is  a  decla- 
ration every  sect  makes  out  of  power,  and  none 
observe  willingly  in  it.  But  be  it  so.  Human 
laws,  however,  may,  and  ought  to  exclude  those 
men  from  power  in  the  state,  kings  especiallji^ 
who  profess  a  private  conscience  repugnant  10 
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thfe  publick  conscience  of  that  ^tate.  Siich  tiidn 
will  make  use  of  power,  and  the  better  men 
tbey  are,  the  more,  to  propagate  thlslir  oif^n 
scbemes  of  religion,  to  strengthen  their  own  party, 
and  to  recomihend  their  particular  notions  about 
ecclesiastical  government,  which  cannot  be  don6 
without  manifest  danger  to  the  publick  peace. 
The  wisdom  of  our  constitution  has  ther^foWi^ 
joined  admirably  well  together  the  two  modt 
cotnpatible  things  in  the  world,  how  incompatiblts 
soever  they  may  have  been  represented,  a  test  And 
a  toleration ;  and  by  rejecting  alike  the  (^rincipT^S 
of  latitudinarians  and  ligidists,  has  gone  for  to  prfe- 
veht  those  evils,  that  gave  occasion  to  the  object 
tioti  of  atheists  :  as  I  hooe  that  I  have  done  id 
this  Essay,  to  prove,  by  considering  the  nature, 
rise,  progress,  and  effects  of  Adthority  in  Matters 
of  Reli^on,  that  theology  has  been  always  liable 
to  this  objection,  Christianity  never.  Christianity^ 
genuine  Christianity,  is  contained  in  the  Gospels ; 
it  is  the  Word  of  God  ;  it  requires,  therefore,  our 
Tenetation,  and  a  strict  conformity  to  it.  Tra- 
ditional Christianity,  or  that  artificial  theologjf 
which  passes  for  genuine,  and  which  we  all  pro- 
fess, is  derived  from  the  writings  of  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  and  fi*om  the  decrees. of 
councils.  It  is,  therefore,  the  word  of  men, 
and  of  men,  for  the  most  part,  either  very  weak, 
very  mad,  or  very  knavish.  It  requires,  therefore, 
no  regard,  nor  any  inward  conformity  to  it.  You 
have,  I  know,  at  your  elbow  a  very  foul  mouth- 
ed and  a  very  trifling  critipk,  who  will  endeavour 
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to  impose  upon  you  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did 
on  a  former.  He  will  tell  you  again,  that  I  con- 
tradict myself,  and  that  by  going  about  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  the  church,  which 
I  reject,  I  go  about  to  destroy  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospels^  which  I  admit.  But  if  the  dog- 
matical pedant  should  make  this  objection,  be 
pleased  to  give  him  this  answer ;  that  I  do,  in- 
deed, admit  the  Gospels,  not  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit,  like  Calvin,  but  on  that  of  the  fa- 
thers and  doctors  of  the  church,  who  not  only 
bear  this  testimony  separately ;  but,  assembled  in 
a  council  at  Laodicea,  rejecting  many  other  Gos- 
pels, made  a  canon  of  these  :  and  yet,  that  his 
objection  is  impertinent,  since  I  may  receive  the 
Gospels  on  the  credit  of  these  men,  of  whom  I 
think  very  little  better  than  I  do  of  him,  for  au- 
thentick  Scriptures,  just  as  well  as  he  receives 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  concerning 
which  he  has  started  so  many  idle  paradoxes,  for 
such,  on  the  credit  of  the  Jews,  though  he  rejects 
their  oral  law,  and  the  fabulous  traditions  of  their 
rabbins.  Thus  I  shall'  conclude  this  long  Essay, 
wherein  I  have  recalled  the  sum  of  what  1  have 
said  to  you  in  conversallon,-  and  which  has,  I  fear, 
too  much  of  the  loose  and  wandering  air  of  con- 
versation. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


nnHE  foregoing  Essays,  if  they  may  deserve  even  that 
name^  and  the  Fragments,  or  Minutes,  that  follow, 
were  thrown  upon  paper  in  Mr.  Pope's  lifetime,  and  at 
his  desire.  They  were  all  con^municated  to  him  iq ' 
ecraps,  as  they  were  occasionally  writ.  But  the  latte^^ 
not  having  been  connected  and  put  together  under  dif*^ 
ferent  beads,  and  in  the  same  order  as  th^  former  I^ad 
been,  before  his  death,  if  that  n^ay  be  called  order;  I 
have  contented  myself  to  correct  and  extend  them  i^ 
little,  and  to  leave  them  as  Fragments,  or  Minutes,  in 
the  form  in  which  they  appear,  though  they  Height  be 
styled  Essays  with  no  more  impropriety  than  those 
whjich  prec^e  tb^m«  Tbeyt  are  aH  nojtbing  more  than 
:|:epetitions  of  conversations  often  interrupted,  often  i^ 
newed,  and  often  carried  on  a  little  confusedly.  The 
opinions  I  held  are  exposed  as  clearly  as  they  ought  tp 
be  by  a  man  who  thinks  his  opinions  founded  in  trutb. 
J  thought,  and  I  think  still,  ths^t  mine  were  so.  Tf^e 
more  important,  therefore,  the  subjects  are,  the  n^ore 
necessary  it  seemed  to  me  not  tp  disguise  the  truth,  es« 
pecially  to  friends  not  easy  to  be  scandalised,  even 
when  their  own  opinions  and  prejudices  were  frequently 
contradicted,  and  on  occasions  when  freedoni  of 
speech  coi\ld  be  neither  indecent  nor  hurtful.  It  could 
be  neither  indecent  nor  hurtful  to  these  friends ;  nor 
will  it  be  so,  I  hope,  to  those  into  whose  hands  these 
pfiper^  may  fall  after  ^)y  death. 
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I, 

I  HAVE  read  again  Dr.  Cudworth's  posthumous 
treatise,  conceniiog  eternal  and  immutaUci 
morality,  which  you  sent  me  long  ago :  and,  sinc^ 
you  ask  my  opinion  of  it  now,  I  shall  take  some 
jK>tice  of  tbc^e,  which  this  very  learned  auth<»^ 
defends  on  two  subjects,  the  nature  of  human 
(nowledge,  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion. 
On  the  first  I  have  writ  to  you  already,  and  oo  tht 
last,  you  know  that  I  intend  to  write  to  you.  Oa 
both  of  these  I  differ  widely  from  the  doctor,  and 
am  very  far  from  finding  any  thing  in  this  treatise^ 
which  can  induce  me,  in  the  least  degree,  to 
chai^  my  way  of  thinking.  On  the  contrary, 
the  great  principle  on  which  be  proceeds  seems  to 
0ie  of  the  utmost  absurdity,  and  the  consequences 
Reducible  from  it  at  lesost  as  dangerous,  perhaps 
noreso,  to  the  foundation  V>f  all  religion,  than 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  doctrines  he 

T  4  Cud- 
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Cudworth  enters  into  the  dispute  between  D^t- 
carles  and  his  opposers,  who  have  triumphed  ex- 
ceedingly over  him  for  saying,  "  I  do  not  think 
*'  that  the  essences  of  things,  and  those  mathema- 
**  tical  truths  which  can  be  known  of  them,  are 
"  independent  on  God;  but  I  think,  however, 
"  that  they  are  immutable  and  eternal,  because 
*'  God  willed  and  ordered  it  should  beso."  Itis 
more  probable,  and  it  is  more  candid  to  believe, 
that  this  philosopher  was  in  earnest,  than  that  he 
was  in  jest,  when  he  advanced  this  proposition. 
He  might  think,  that  he  tpok  the  best,  if  .not the 
strongest  side  in  dispute,  and  approve  his  pwnin- 
teniion  in  the  choice  he  made;  as  it  deserves  to 
be  approved  by  every  sincere  theist,  and  modest  . 
iqquirer,  into  matters  of  the  first  philosophy, 
even  by  those  who  are  not  of  his  mind. 

If  Descartes  was  to  arise,  and  to  answer  for. 
himself,  might  he  not  distinguish  between  immu- 
table and  independent?  Might  he  not  say,  that 
tliese  truths  are  immutable,  because  they  affirm 
what  is  conformable  to  that  universal  natjjire, 
whereof  God  is  the  author,  as  he  is  of  that  inteln 
ligence  by  which  they  are  perceived :  and  that 
they  are  therefore,  in  a  proper  sense,  both  immu- 
table and  dependent  ?  immutable,  as  much  as  the 
nature  is  to  which  they  belong;  dependent,  on  that 
Being  by  whose  energy  this  nature  began  to  exist, 
and  is  preserved.  He  might  own  himself  afraid 
to  assert,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  school- 
men, or  the  decrees  of  councils,  that  there  can  hQ 
pny  entity  whatever,  or  any  thing  in  any  bein|( 
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iftiaiever,  which  is  independent  on  God.      He 
might  lament  his  own  fate,    to  be   accused  of 
atheism,  because  he  employed,  in  physical  hypo- 
theses, matter  and  motion  alone  ;  though  he  al- 
ways supposed  a  first  mover,  and  had  proved,  by 
a  demonstration  he  thought  good,  the  existence  of 
an  all-perfect  Being :  and  to  be  thus  accused  by 
jjaen,  who  presume  to  maintain,  that  they  have 
other  objects  of  knowledge,  beside   the  existence  , 
of  an  all-perfect  Being,  which  exist  by  the  neces- 
sity of  their  own  natures,  and   independently  on 
bim.     He  would  reject  most  certain!}',  with  some 
of  that  sourness  which  he  had  in  his  temper  a9 
well  as  in  his  countenance,  the  imputation  of  be- 
taking himself  to   a  pitiful  evasion.     He  would 
show,  with  great  force,   that  his  apprehension  of 
admitting  anything  independent  on  God  into  the 
corporeal  or  intellectual  system  is  a  most  rea- 
sonable apprehension,  and  no    bugbeSr,  as  the 
doctor  calls  it.     He'  might  show,   perhaps,    the 
.profane   consequences  of  such  metaphysicks  as 
the  doctor's,  by  citing,  among  others,  this  asser- 
tion  from   the  treatise  we  speak  of  here;  **  the 
^*  eternal  and   immutable  wisdom  in  the  mind  of 
^^  God, is   thence  participated  by  created  beings, 
♦'  independent  upon  the    will  of    God."      He 
jaaight  insist,   that,  since  "  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
♦*  as    much   God   as    the   will  of   God,"     and 
the   will,    by  consequence,  as  the  wisdom,  it  is 
absurd  to  distinguish  them  ;  and  that  it  is  some- 
thing worse   than   absurd   to   reason  about  the 
^ivine^   as   we  reason  about   the  human  intel- 
lect, 
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lect,  to  divide  and  parcel  out  the  former  on 
the  plan  of  the  latter.  If  the  will  of  man  is 
hlind,  dark,  plumbean,  flexible,  and  liaUe  to 
be  seduced,  is  the  will  of  God  to  be  conceived  in 
like  manner  ?  And  if  it  is  not,  why  are  we  led  to 
conclude,  that  a  superior  faculty  is  necessary  to 
determine  it,  as  the  judgment  of  reason  does»  qr 
fthould  determine  that  of  man  ?  The  ancients 
thought  matter  eternal,  and  assumed,  that  the  De^ 
miurgus,  or  divine  architect,  composed  the  frame 
of  the  world  with  materials  which  were  ready  pre- 
pared, and  independently  on  him,  in  a  confused 
chaos.  Much  in  the  same  manner,  such  meta* 
physicians  as  the  learned  Cudworth  have  ima- 
gined a  sort  of  intellectual  chaos^  a  chaos  of 
eternal  ideas,  of  incorporeal  essences,  indepen* 
dent  on  God,  selfexistent,  and  therefore  coeval 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  therefore  anterior 
to  ^11  other  natures.  In  this  intellectual  chaos 
God  sees,  and  man  must  endeavour  to  see^  tiie 
natures,  the  real  essences  of  thini]:s  :  and  thus  the 
foundations  of  morality  are  laid  higher  than  the 
existence  of  any  moral  agents,  before  there  was 
any  system  of  being,  from  which  the  obligations 
to  it  could  result,  or  to  which  they  could  be  ap- 
plied :  just  as  the  same  philosophers  suppose  the 
incorporeal  essences  of  white  and  black,  for  itir 
stance,  to  have  existed  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  colour,  and  those  of  a  square  and  circle, 
when  there  was  neither  form  nor  figura 

Descartes  would  have  broke  off  the  dispute 
by  acknowledging!  what  be  had  acknowkdgfsdbe^ 

fore^ 


lore,  ihat  ^*  all  these  things  arei  unintelligible  to 
^*  us,**  and  that,  by  consequence,  all  dispute  about  ^ 
theoi  18  impertinent.  X  lihould  have  gone  away 
confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  there  i$  nothing,  in 
any  Icind  of  being,  which  does  not  depend  on  tho 
supreme,  immense,  all  perfect  B^ing,  nor  any  na^^* 
lure  which  does  not  depend  ou  the  Author  of  all 
nature;  though  I  f^lt,  at  the  same  time,  the  dif* 
ficulty  of  maintaining  this  opinion  by  argument. 
Mr*  LoQke  observes  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to 
conceive  certain  relations,  habitudes,  and  con<» 
noctions^  visibly  included  in  some  of  our  ideas,  to 
be  separable  from  thern^  even  by  infinite  power^ 
X^et  us  observe,  on  this  occasion,  how  impossible^ 
or  at  least  bow  extremely  difficult  it  is  for  us  to 
teparate.  the  idea  of  eternity  from  certain  mathe-* 
matical  and  moral  truths,  a3  well  as  from  such 
t9  are  called  necessary,  and  are  selfevident  on 
one  h^pd :  and,  on  the  other,  how  impossible  it 
ia  to  conceive,  that  truths  should  exist  before  the 
things  to  which  they  are  relative ;  or  particular 
oatures  and  essences,  before  the  system  of  univer- 
sal nature,  and  when  there  was  no  being  but  the 
W.peress€intial  Being. 

God  kiiew,  frorp  ^11  eternity,  every  system,  cor-;, 
poreal  and  intellectual,  that  he  created  in  time. 
He  knew,  by  consequence,  for  he  ordered,  the 
v^^ious  manners  in  which  all  the  parts  of  these 
qplOCDS,  and  the  systems  themselves^  should  ope-> 
rale  oa  one  another,  the  relations  they  should 
have,  the  proportions  th^y  should  bear,  the  idea^ 
ijiey  should  commupicatp  to  creatures  fitted  to  re- 
8  ceive 
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ceive  them,  and  capable  of  knowing  only  by 
them.  All  this  he  foreknew  ;  but  all  this  did  not 
therefore  exist ;  such  an  existence  was  at  most 
eventual,  and  depended  on  the  will,  not  the  know- 
ledge of  God;  if  we  may  distinguish  them,  to  be 
a  little  more  intelligible.  These  immaterial  forms 
and  essences,  if  any  such  there  were,  and  these 
immutaWe  truths,  for  such  there  are  most  cer^ 
tainly;  could  not  begin  to  exist,  in  any  proper 
sense,  till  those  systems  of  nature,  to  which  the  for- 
mer are  said  to  belong,  and  from  which  the  latter 
do  manifestly  result,  were  railed  into  actuality: 
and,  in  short,  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  Des- 
cartes asserted  without  good  reason,  though  he 
has  been  much  censured  for  asserting  it,  that 
God  is  the  author  of  the  essence,  as  well  as  of 
the  existence  of  all  that  he  cr€ated*f 

If 

*  What  I  have  been  led  to  say  on  this  occasion  makes  it  ne* 
ccssary  to  explain  myself  a   little  more  fully;  for  though  I 
dare  not  assert,  like    metaphysical  divines   of  your  and  nay 
communion,  that  the  essences  of  things  are,  in  a  gtrict  and 
proper  sense,  independent  on  God,  any  more  than  their  exist- 
ence ;  nor  am  able  to  conceive  a  dependency  of  existences  or 
beings,  and  an  independency  of  essences  or  manners  of  being; 
yet   am  I   lar   from  assenting  to  Descartes  in  all  be  has  ad^ 
vanced  on  this  subject,  and  on  matters  relative  to  it,     Jle  has 
pushed  hypothesis,  and  even  truth  itself  into  chimera.     There 
is  a  sort  of  knight-errantry  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  arrat* 
The  end   proposed  by  both  is  laudable  ;  for  nothing  can  be  SO 
more  than  to   redress   wrongs,  and  to  correct  errours.     But 
when  imagination   is  let  loose,  and  the  brain  is  overheated^ 
wrongs  may  be  redressed  by  new  wrongs,  crrours  may  be  cof- 
fee ted  by  new  errours.    The  causje  of  innocence  may  be  ill 

defcnde4 
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If  what  has  been  said  should  be  called  hypo-' 
thelicaly  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  less  so,  and,  aC 
the  same  time,  to  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  and 

notions 

defended  by  heroes  of  one  sort,  and  ^hat  of  troth  by  heroes  of 
another.  Such  was  Don  Quixote,  such  was  Descartes ;  and 
the  imaginary  character  of  one,  and  the  real  character  of  the 
other,  gave  .occasion  to  the  two  most  ingenious  satirical  jx>« 
mancca  that  ever  were  writ. 

In  one  of  these,  a  Chinese  Mandarin  meets  some  disciples  of 
tiiis  philosopher,  as  they  travelled  through  the  moon  to  those 
imaginary  spaces,  to  that  third  Heaven,  where  his  tliinking 
substance  was  employed  in  building  a  new  world,  or  the  model 
•f  a  world,  on  his  own  principles  of  matter  and  motion,  while 
his  extended  substance  lay  buried  at  Stockholm,  or  at  Paris* 
The  Mandarin  had  contracted  acquaintance  with  father  Mar- 
aenne  in  a  former  journey,  had  read  the  metaphysical  mcdita* 
tions,  was  instructed  in  this  part  at  least  of  the  Cartesian  phi« 
losophy,  and  the  judgment  he  made  of  it  1  own  to  be  mine- 
It  contains  opinions,  that  seem  to  my  apprehension  most  evi- 
dently false,  and  paralogisms  so  much  oftener  than  demonstra- 
tions, that,  when  I  am  of  the  same  mind,  I  am  so  frequejitly 
for  reasons  different  from  his,  and  even  contrary  to  tiicm. 
Thus,  for  instance,  I  take  it  to  be  evidently  false,  that  we  have 
certainty  of  knowledge  whenever  we  have  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  any  thing.  Our  ideas  are  often  clear  and  distinct, 
and  at  the  same  time  fantastical.  Examples  may  be  brought 
of  such  as  we  receive  immediately  and  passively  from  out- 
ward objects,  and  of  such  as  the  mind  frames  by  ii*sown  acti- 
vity;  for  that  which  Gassendi  acknowledges  of  himself,  in  his 
objections  to  the  third  meditation  of  Descartes,  must  have 
been  alike  true  of  others.  Many  things  had  seemed  to  him  so 
clear  and  distinct,  that  he  held  them  fjr  undoubted  geometrical 
truths^  which  he  was  obliged  afterward,  and  on  a  further 
examination,  to  reject.  To  what  purpose  now  is  it  said,  that 
an  attribute,  which  we  perceive  to  be  contained  in  the  idea  of 
any  thing,  may  be  afiirmcd  of  thai  thing  with  truth  ?     Such  an 

attribute 
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notions  much  more  intelligible,  than  all  that  m€'^ 
tapbysical  jargon,  which  Dr.  Cudworth  employs 
after  his  Grecian  masters.     Is  it  any  thing  better 

than 

ilttribute  may  be  affirmed  with  metapbysical  trutb  of  iht  mosi 
fantaitical  idea.  But  the  difference  between  metaphysical  and 
real  truth  it  great,  and  though  we  have  the  former  on  our 
side  in  affirming  the  attribute,  jfet  the  whole  must  be  chime* 
rical  if  the  idea  be  so,  and  such  a  process  of  reasoning  may 
Confirm  us  in  fantastical,  it  cannot  lead  us  to  real  knowledge. 

This  happened  to  the  author  of  these  maxims,  the  first  of 
which  is  false,  and  the  second  precariods  and  uncertain,  when 
he  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God.  I  do  not 
believe,  that  he  n>eaned  to  weaken  this  great  truth,  by  employ* 
ing  a  sophism  to  prove  it;  but  I  believe,  that  the  afl^ctation  of 
novelty  led  him  into  a  paralogism,  or  an  undesigned  sophisiiu 
He  assumed,  that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  clear  and  distinct  idea 
of  an  infinite  all-perfect  Being ;  that  this  idea  has  an  objective 
reality,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  real  object,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  idea  alone,  and  without  any  further  proofs ;  ami 
that  necessary  existence  is  contained,  as  indeed  it  is,  in  thii 
idea.  From  all  this,  he  concluded,  that  an  infinite  all-perfect 
Being  exists,  and  is  the  cause  of  this  idea  which  represents 
himself. 

Now  that  such  a  being  exists,  and  that  he  can  want  no  per* 
fection  conceivable  or  inconceivable  by  us,  may  be^  and  has 
been  demonstrated  invincibly.  But  to  say,  that  he  can  become 
the  object  of  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  is  to  advance  a  ground* 
less  paradox.  We  may  know,  very  certainly^  that  there  is  • 
figure  which  has  a  thousand  sides,  but  no  man  will  say,  I  thinly 
that  his  mind  represents  these  thousand  sides  to  him  in  one 
clear  and  distinct  idea,  nor  that  he  has  any  other  than  a  gfr* 
neral  and  confused  notion  of  this  figure.  Much  ksa  wiH  any 
man,  who  is  not  a  sworn  Cartesian,  pretend,  that  he  percehrci 
In  his  mind  a  clear  arid  distinct  idea  of  the  infinite  all-perfect 
Being.  He  knows,  in  general,  that  there  is  such  a  Bring,  and 
that  to  suppose  there  is  not,  implies  contradiction,  oriatbar 

many 
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than  jargon,  to  tell  us,  that  our  ideas  of  white, 
or  black,  which  we  receive  from  outward  objects; 
our  ideas  of  a  square,  or  a  circle,  which  we  ac- 
quire 

many  contradictions.  He  has  particular  ideas  and  notions  of 
tome  of  the  divine  perfections,  well  determined  as  far  as  they 
extend,  and  yet  inadequate.  There  are  others  which  he 
cannot  so  determine,  and  he  knows,  that  there  are  many  of 
which  he  can  have  no  conception  at  all :  for  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Chinese  philosopher,  nor  with  the  Jesuit  who  makes 
him  speak,  that  there  are  any  which  seem  incompatible  to 
bim,  unless '  it  be  when  he  determines  all  the  ideas  ha  has, 
or  when  he  pretends  to  have  ideas  he  cannot  have  ;  and  that 
we  are  apt  to  do  so  often,  the  very  examples  which  are 
brought  to  show  an  incompatibility  in  the  divine  perfections 
are  suflScient  to  show. 

To  believe,  that  there  is  a  God,  wc  must  be  taught  this 
great  principle  of  all  religion,  and  receive  it  on  authority. 
To  know,  that  there  is  one,  we  must  go  through  a  process  of 
reasonings  tiiat  connects  certain  evident  truths  intuitively  to-' 
gether,  and  so  arrives  at  demonstration.  Though  the  atheist 
docs  not  connect  them  into  a  demonstration  of  God's  ex- 
istence, yet  he  knows  them  all  to  be  truths,  as  well  as  the 
theist.  He  knows,  that  they  result  from  the  nature  of  things. 
He  pronounces  them,  therefore,  immutable  and  eternal,  as  he 
conceives  that  nature  to  he  ;  and  can  take  no  side  in  theqitcs* 
tion,  whether  they  are  dependent  or  independent  on  God, 
since  he  acknowledges  no  God.  The  theist  makes  a  better 
use  of  these  truths  ;  for  he  connects  them  into  a  demonstra- 
tion of  God*s  existence,  and  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  no  proposition,  like  Descartes,  till  he  discovers  the 
truth  of  this,  he  finds  by  experience,  that  he  could  not  have 
discovered  the  truth  of  this,  if  lie  had  not  antecedently  known 
Mid  acknowledged  the  truth  of  many  others.  He  owns  several 
necessary  truths  not  written  nor  imprinted  on  his  mind,  but 
aucl^  as  he  has  framed  by  obsening  the  agreement  and  dis- 
^greexi^nt  of  his  ideas,  and'  such  as  he  concludes  eVety  other 

man 
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quire  by  the  help  of  our  senses  likewise-;  or  otff 
ideas  of  just  and  unjust,  which  we  frame  on  ex-^ 
perience,  are  incorporeal  substances,  eternal  es- 
sences, 

nan  t^ho  has  tkcsame  faculties,  and  the  same  perceptions  in 
Bis  mind,  must  necessarily  frame.  He  calls  these  truths 
eternal  and  immutable,  relatively  to  that  system  of  nature  from 
vhich  they  result.  But  he  caniK)t  call  them  independent  aft 
properly  and  as  consistently  as  the  atheist  may,  since  he 
acknowledges  the  iirst  cause,  an  Author  of  this  and  every 
other  system  of  nature. 

Aristotle,  who  acts  a  part  as  well  as  the  Chinese  Mandaria 
in  the  scenes  of  the  romance  I  quote,  when  he   comes  to  exa* 
mine   those  assertions  of    Descartes,  ''That  the  essence  of 
*'  things,    and   the    truths  called   necessary,   are  dependent 
•*  on  God,  and   that  they  are  immutable  and  eternal  in  no 
"  other  sense  than  this,  that  God  willed  they  should  be  so," 
supposes,  that  the   French   philosopher  could  mean  to  speak 
©f  no  essences  except  those  of  created  beings,  nor  ot  any  pro- 
positions   except   such   as  are   advanced    concerning    them« 
That  this  was  his  meaning,    no  doubt  can   be  made  ;  and  h» 
explained  it  sufTiciently,  when  he  said,  "  God  is  the  author  .of 
*'  the  essence,  as  well    as  of  ihc  existence  of  his  creatures/' 
But   even   with   this  meaning    the   Stagyrite,   or  rather     the 
Jesuit,    is  not  contented.     Descartes   should    have  reflected, 
Le  says,  that  truths  which  regard  the  essence  of  created   beings 
have  a   necessary   connection  with   those   which   regard   the 
essence  of  God.     Ho  brings  an  example.     "  That  the  creature 
'f  is  essentially  dependent  on  God,"    is,   he  says,  a  proposition 
wliich  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  creature.     "  That  God  is 
*'  the  absolute  master  and   the    free   cause  of  all  brings,"  is 
a  proposition  \^iich  belongs  to  the   essence  of   the  Creator ; 
and  yet,  that  if  one  of  these  could  be  false,  the  other  might  be 
so  too.     isow  surely  the  want  of  rellection   was,  in  this  case, 
on  the  side  of  Aristotle  himself.   **  If  one  ©f  these  propositions 
*.'  could  be  false,  the  otiier  might  be  so  too."  Agreed,  but  not 
for  the  reason  he  gives,  a  suppuscd  accessary  and  general  coa- 
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tencjes,  and  independent  natures^  things  ingene* 
rable  and  unperishable,  according  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  which  the  former>  as  Tolly  exr- 

.  presses 

hection  between  truths  that  regard  the  essences  of  created 
beings,  and  truths  that  regard  the  essence  of  the  divine  un- 
created being.  The  reason  is,  that  these  propositions  are  ia 
truth  identical,  that  the  first  belongs  to  the  essence  of  God  as 
really  as  the  last,  and  that  to  iay  the  creature  is  dependent 
on  the  Creator,  or  the  Creator  is  absolute  master  of  the  crea* 
tare,  is  to  afSirm  the  same  thing.  Their  essences  are  infinitely 
distant,  but  they  are  connected  by  this  relation,  and  all  other 
connection  of  them  is  purely  imaginary. 

We  know  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  his  creatures,  and 
of  the  creatures  to  their  Creator:  But  to  talk  of  a  necessary 
connection  between  truths,  that  belong  to  the  essence  of  one 
and  the  essences  of  the  other,  sterns  to  be  little  else  than  me- 
taphysical nonsense,  and  the  language  of  men  who  seek  to 
evade  what  they  cannot  explain.  When  God  inade  the  animal 
world,  he  made  substances  whcsle  essences  are  unknown  to  U8# 
Even  oiir  own  is  so.  What  now  is  the  necessary  connection 
between  the  incomprehensible  essence  of  the  supreme,  self- 
existent,  all  perfect  being,  and  those  of  created  substances 
which  he  has  not  given  us  the  means  of  knowing,  or  between 
truths  that  belong  to  either  i  When  God  created  finite  exten- 
sion he  created  all  the  possible  mode^  of  it,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  of  a  space  included  within  three  lines,  which  we 
have  observed,  and  have  called  a  triangle.  By  contemplating 
this  figure,  we  discover  the  various  properties  of  it,  and  are 
able  to  demonstrate  several  truths  concerning  them,  as  the 
equality,  for  instance,  of  these  three  angles  or  two  right  an- 
gles. Whit  now  is  the  necessary  connection  tetween  finite 
extension  in  the  several  essential  modes  of  it,  and  an  infinite 
but  simple  linextehded  spiritual  substancei,  such  as  We  con- 
teivelhat  of  God  to  bfe  in  his  ineffable  manner  of  being  ?  What 
IS  the  necessary  connectibn  between  true  stnd  false  propositions 
telative  to  one,  or  the  other  ? 

Vol.  VII.  U  On 
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presses  his  sdose,  ^^  negat  gigni,  sed  semper  esse, 
*'  et  ratione  at  intelligently  contineri  ?"  Is  it  any 
thing  belter  than  jargon,  to  tell  u^  that  ^*  these 

"  sub- 


On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  in  feronr  of  Descartes^ 
that  be  imagined  no  such  absurd  connection,  and  thought  hinv- 
self  therefore  at  liberty  to  assume  what  he  did  assume,  coz»- 
cerning  the  dependency  of  created  essences  as  well  as  exist* 
enccs  on  God,  who  is,  according  to  him,  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  truth  of  all  true  propositions  about  them.  Truths  relating 
to  God  always  have  been,  and  always  must  be  the  same* 
They  are  absolutely,  from  all  eternity,  and  to  all  eternity,  in- 
dependent on  his  will ;  for  he  is  what  he  is  by  the  necessity  of 
his  nature,  and  self-existence  is  part  of  hi:s  essence*  But  no- 
thing of  this  kind  is  applicable  to  the  creatures.  They  liiight 
kave  been,  or  not  have  been,  and  the  supposition  of  their  non- 
existence implies  no  contradiction.  It  is.  true,  isdeed,  that 
while  they  exist,  they  are  what  God  made  |hem  to  be,  and  Om- 
Bipotence,  that  can  destroy  them,  cannot  alter  their  essences. 
These  essences,  however,  and  the  truths  concerning  them,  are 
not  so  absolutely  independent  on  God,  as  the  adversaries  of 
Descartes  pronounce  them  to  be ;  for  even  in  the  hypothesis, 
that  God  had  no  other  share,  nor  exerted  any  other  power  i» 
the  great  work  of  the  creation,  than  that  of  calling  essences 
he  could  not  create  into  existence,  by  creating  the  things  tot 
which  they  belong ;  these  essences  are  still  indirectly  depend- 
ent on  him,  and  he  is  doubly  the  cause  of  those  truths  which 
we  aflirm  concerning  them,  as  he  called  the  essences  into  ex- 
istence, and  as  he  created  beings  capable  of  perceiving  them* 
This  distinction  betWen  existences  and  essences,  the  former 
of  which,  that  are  dependent  on  the  will  of  God,  drew  the 
latter,  that  are  independent  on  his  will,  along  with  them,  into 
the  system  of  things  that  are,  is  not  very  clear.  Might  not 
the  obscurity  be  taken  away  by  taking  away  this  distinction^ 
and  by  understanding  essences  to  be  nothing  more  than  man* 
ners  of  being,  determined  by  the  power  that  gives  the  being, 

a4i4 


^  substances,  essences,  natures,  are  the  primary 
"  objects  of  science,  and  the  same  too  with  the 
*^  intellect  that  knows  them ;  that  they  are  uni- 

"  form 

and  mannen  of  conceiving,  determined  by  the  power  that  forms 
the  conceptions  ?  When  God  made  limited  extension,  he  made^ 
it  capable  of  receiving  various  modifications,  and  of  producing 
various  appearances.  These  we  distinguish  by  names  for  pur 
owil  use.  We  call  them  circles,  for  instance,  or  squares,  or 
triangles,  (I  speak  not  here  of  substances,  for  with  their  real 
essences  it  is  n«>t  pretended  that  we  hdve  any  thing  to  do)  and 
when  we  have  given  them  these  names,  philosophers  assume, 
that  they  are  real  essences,  independent  on  God,  though  be 
is  the  author  of  all  extension,  and  gave  us  faculties  to  perceive 
these  forms  of  it. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  needless  to  speak  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  schools  concerning  essences.  I  shall  content  myself  to 
make  one  observation  more  on  this  head*  The  combinations 
of  ideas  which  are  distinguished  by  the  term  of  mixed  modes, 
and  are  principally  of  the  moral  kijEid,  have  no  bad  title  to  be 
esteemed  essences.  We  compound  them,  we  can  therefore  de- . 
compound  them,  and  the  real  constitution  of  every  species  of 
them  cannot  be  unknown  to  us.  They  are  not,  however,  «•- 
isences  like  those  which  several  philosophers  have  imagined, 
from  Plato  down  to  Cudworlh,  and  others  infected  by  the 
same  metaphysicks.  They  are  not  ingenerable,  nor  immuta- 
ble, nor  unperishable,  in  a  proper  sense;  for  if  they  were  so, 
these  effects  would  be  more  perfect  than  their  cause,  since  the 
human  mind  is  their  cause,  and  in  some  sort  tlieir  creator,  and 
since  the  human  mind  is  none  of  these.  They  are  not  inde- 
pendent neither  on  the  will  of  God.  They  are'  abstract  com- 
plex notions.  Such  Mr.  Locke  gives  us  leave  to  call  them, 
"  as  by  a  peculiar  right  appertaining  to  the  understanding*." 
The  mind  makes  them  arbitrarily  and  occasionally,  by  virtue 
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'^  form  modifications  of  the  human,  and  of  the 
'*  divine  mind  ;  and  that  although  the  former  b& 
^'  created,  yet  the  knowledge  it  has  is  a  participa-. 
*'  tion  of  that  one  eternal,  immutable,  and  un- 
"  created  wisdom?"  In  short,  is  it  any  thing 
better  than  jargon,  to  talk  of  "  ectypal  prints^ 
**  and  derivative  signatures  from  one  archetypal 
•*  intellect  or  seal,  like  so  many  multiplied  re- 
^^  flections  of  one  and  the  same  face  made  in  se- 
"  veral  glasses  ?'* 
According  to  such  philosophy  as  this^  we  may, 

of  ,a  power  to  conceive  things  in  this  manner,  which  God  has' 
bestowed,  and  directed  to  the  improvement  of  general  know- 
ledge.   There  they  fluctuate :  they  are  not  the  same  essences' 
in  every  mind,  nor  always  in  the  same  mmd ;  and  if  they  an- 
swer their  purpose  in  any  degree,  that  degree  is  proportionable' 
to  the  mental  power  of  conceiving  things  in  this  manner  which 
God  has  given  us«    Thus  even  the  truths  we  call  necessary, 
the  ctcrnae  veritates  of  which  we  boast,  are  one  way  or  other" 
dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being.      Their  necessity  is  not  an-' 
teccdent,  but  consequential  to  the  exbtence  of  material  and 
Intellectual   created   natures.     Their  necessity  arises  from  a 
conformity  to  these  natures,  which  we  are  made  able  to  dis. 
cern  intuitively  in  certain  cases. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  a  note  too  long  perhaps  already, 
though  I  have  hurried  through  it,  and  touched  the  matter  of 
it  more  lightly  than  I  could  have  done.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  the  question  between  Descartes  and  his  adversaries. 
All  I  would  inculcate  is  this,  that  since  his  opinion  may  re* 
ceive  a  reasonable  interpretation,  it  should  not  be  condemned 
as  absolutely  and  as  dogmatically  as  it  has  been  ;  and  that  it 
becomes  atheist  to  incline  always  to  the  side  which  ascribes  the 
greatest  power  to  God,  from  that  which  has  even  the  appear- 
ance of  limiting  it,  by  assuming  an  independency,  when  a  dor 
pendency  on  him  implies  no  contradiction; 

and 
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and  we  must  pierce  into  the  mystery  of  God's 
nature,  and  into  the  depths  of  his  wisdom,  to  ar- 
rive at  a  knowledge  of  his  will  relatively  to  man. 
We  must  found  the  principles  of  morality,  not 
on  our  knowledge  of  what  our  Creator  has  done, 
but  on  our  knowledge  of  what  he  knows.  We 
must  not  consult  his  will  as  it  is  signified  by  the 
constitution  of  the  system  wherein  he  has  placed 
us,  but  we  must  abstract  ourselves  from  this,  and 
deduce  our  moral  obligations  from  an  eternal  rea- 
son, from  the  immutable  and  independent  natures 
of  things.  We  must  contemplate  the  same  ar- 
chetypes according  to  which  our  system  of  being 
was  made,  to  know  how  we  are  to  couduct  our- 
^Ives  in  it :  and  thus  the  same  rule  becomes  com- 
mon to  God  and  man.  Our  knowledge  is  no 
longer  hupfian,  it  is  divine.  It  is  no  longer  deri- 
ved from  outward  impressions,  and  inwafd  ope- 
rations; our  ideas  have  no  longer  their  distinct 
archetypes  existing  out  of  the  mind,  or  formed  in 
it ;  they  are  all  the  impressions  of  an  archetypal 
seal,  that  is,  of  the  divine  intellect.  A  strange 
method,  surely,  of  proving  our  ideas,  if  not  the 
knowledge  we  acquire  by  them,  to  be  indepen- 
dent on  God. 

I  cannot  soar  so  high  as  Plato  and  Cudworth* 
I  will  not  sink  so  low  as  Protagoras,  and  other 
ancients;  as  Hobbes,  and  other  moderns.  The 
former  amaze,  instead  of  instructing  me ;  and  if 
I  understand  the  latter,  I  only  understand  them, 
to  know,  that  they  impose  on  themselves,  and 
R'puld   impose  on  me,  the  grossest  absurdities. 

u  3  Strange 
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Strange  extremes  1  Wh^n  Cudwofib  holds^iip  the 
^metaphysical  glass  topyeye,  I  see  something,  I 
know  not  what ;  something  that  glitters  at  ap  im- 
measurable distance  from  me.  When  Hobbes 
holds  it  up,  he  changes  the  position :  and  I  ^e 
something  monstrous  at  the  very  end  pf  1^9 
glass. 

As  whimsical,  and  as  little  intelligible  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  former  are,  they  may  lead  mea 
to  thinks  that  the  will  of  God,  signified  by  his 
vorks,  not  being  the  sole  true  criterion  of  moral 
good  and  evil ;  and  since  there  is  another  crite^ 
rion  antecedent  to  this,  nay,  even  the  criterion  of 
it,  that  is,  the  eternal  reason  of  immutable  inde* 
pendent  natures ;  they  oiight  to  have  an  entire,re* 
gard  to  these,  and  none  to  the  will  of  <jrod  signi- 
fied by  his  works :  because  in  them  he  has  done 
little  else  than  clothe  these  eternal  uncreated  es- 
sences with  a  garment  of  existence,  '*  sartoris  in-* 
"  star  rerum  essentias  vestire  existentia."  Cud- 
worth  declares  against  this  absurd  conceit,  which 
Aristotle  too  chastises.  But  then,  what  did  the 
good  mau,  and  all  those  who  have  held  the  siamQ 
opinions,  mean  ?  To  answer  truly,  they  thought 
as  men  deep  in  imaginary  science  are  apt  to  do, 
that  they  bad  much  meaning  when  they  had  really 
none. 

After  sounding  loudly  in  the  ears,  and  repeating 
dogmatically,  that  things  are  what  they  are  ify 
their  natures,  eternal,  immutable,  and  indepen- 
4pnt  on  the  will  of  God ;  they  are  driven  to  dis- 
tinguish, that  they  may  avoid  aU  mistakes,  as  they 

pretend. 


pretend,  and  to  assert,  not  what  th^ir  Words  im^ 
port,  but  something  which  their  words  do  not  ina* 
port,  nor  can  be  said  to  import  any  where  out  of 
the  schools.  When  they  talk  of  natures  by  which 
things  are  what  they  are,  they  do  not  mean,  it 
seems,  as  any  vulgar  man  would  have  thought,  the 
constituent  essences  of  things,  the  real  natures  by 
which  alone  things  can  be  what  they  are.  They 
meajn  something  which  is  not  a  nature  i^er  es« 
sence,  but  something  which  schoolmen  and  philo* 
sophers  have  been  pleased  to  call  so.  When  they 
sayy  that  things  are  white  by  whiteness,  triangular 
by  triangularity,  or  just  by  justice,  and  that  Omni-^ 
potence  itself  cannot  make  them  white,  triangu- 
lar, nor  just,  without  such  certain  natures;  a  man 
who  is  no  metaphysician,  nor  logician,  must  be 
induced  to  think  their  meaning  to  be,  that  God 
makes  things,  dependent  on  him,  to  exist  )eon« 
formably  to  natures  independent  on  him^  If  they 
were  not  thought  to  have  some  such  meaning 
they  could  be  understood  to  niean  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  things  are  white,  triangular,  and 
just,  because  God  has  made  them  white,  triangu*^ 
Jar,  and  just;  and  that  Omnipotence  itself  eannot 
fnake  black,  square,  nor  unjust,  what  Omnipo-^ 
fence  makes  white,  triangular,  and  just.  Thesd 
are  most  immutable  truths,  no  doubt,  and  deserve 
to  have  their  place  at  the  fountain  head  of  science; 
but  these  philosophers  do  pot  mean  by  their  eter* 
nal,  independent  natures,  any  natures  at  all. 
They  mean  such  intelligible  essences,  and  rationet 
of  things,  as  are  objects  of  the  n)ii>d«     Now,  the 
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objects  of  our  minds  being  nothing  but  our  ideas^ 
it  follows,  that  these  natures,  so  much  talked  of, 
are  not  natures,  but  simple  or  complex  ideas  of 
nature^,  and  all  the  incorporeal  substances  vanish 
into  air,   that  is,  they  are  confessedly  fantastick, 
not  real.     They  are  merely  certain  .abstract  ideas, 
which  philosophers  have  taken  it  into  their  heads 
to  affirm  that  they  frame,  and  in  which  affirmation 
I  may  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that  they  der 
serve  no  more  credit  than  a  man  who  is  in  any 
other  delirium.     They  who  are  as  subtile  as  Aris-^ 
totle  or  Cudworth,  who  can  discover,  with  the 
first,  that  sense  is  the  same  with  sensible  things, 
and  with  both,  that  understanding  is  the  same  with 
the  things  understood,  may  find  out,  likewise,  that 
the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  the  idea  of  that  nature 
are  one  and  the  same.     But  I  suppose,  that  they 
who  preserve  their  common  sense  free  from  the 
taint  of  metaphysicks  will  not   easily  conceive, 
that  their  ideas,  however  general  or  abstracted, 
can  be  called,  with  the  least  propriety,  immate-r 
rial  essences,  incorporeal  substances,  eternal,  im-» 
mutable,  and  so  on. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Locke,  that  "  we 
"  have  very  few  abstract  names  for  Qur  ideas  of 
f '  substances,  and  that  the  few  which  the  schools 
f^  have  forged  could  never  get  into  common  use, 
f*  nor  obtain  publick  approb,ation ;  whereas  all 
"  our  §imple  ideas  have  abstract  as  well  as  con^ 
f *  Crete  names,  ^nd  so  have  our  ideas  of  modes 
^*  and  relationsr"  From  hence  that  great  authqr 
ipfers  a  confiessioq  pf  all  mankind,  tl^^t  they  bave 

no 
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no  ideas  of  the  real  essences  of  substances,  and  a 
declaration,  that  their  simple  ideas,  and  those  of 
Ofiodes  and  relations,  are  real  essences.  Now,  the 
truth  of  the  supposed  confession  I  admit  entire* 
]y;  but  the  truth  of  the  supposed  declaration  is 
not  so  evident,  and  requires  some  explanation  as 
)t  is  expressed.  It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  part 
false,  and  in  part  true,  and  serves  neither  Mn 
J-ocke's  purpose,  nor  Dr.  Cadworth's,  even  where 
it  is  true.  To  argue  from  the  use  of  words  to 
the  reality  of  things,  is  no  very  sure  method. 
Languages  ^re  framed  by  the  vulgar,  not  by  phi* 
losopbers ;  and  when  names  are  improperly  given^ 
Itnd  words  come  to  be  improperly  applied,  custom 
.establishes  them  soon,  and  they  easily  mislead 
even  the  minds  of  philosophers.  The  subject 
l)efore  us  affords  an  example  of  this  sort,  and  if 
we  examine  it  a  little  attentively,  we  shall  jfind  a 
fcorner  of  Mr.  ]L.ocke'&  system  about  ideas  rent 
'^nd  torq,  but  the  whole  fabrick  of  Dr.  Cud-r 
worth's  demolished  tq  the  fQundatioq. 

Words  have  been  invented  and  applied,  and 
names  have  been  assigned,  as  meti  wanted  them, 
or  fancied,  by  mistake,  that  they  wanted  them, 
to  communicate  their  idea$  with  more  precision^ 
or  even  to  conceive  them  more  distinctly.  Wliatr 
ever  ^dv^ntage  has  been  procured  to  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge  by  the  first  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, much  confusion  i^nd  errour  have  arisen 
from  the  second  ;  innumerable  instances  oY  which 
there  are.  One  of  the  greatest,  and  of  the  most 
perpicious  in  it's  consequences^  we  find  in  the  u^ 
S  and 
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•nd  application  of  the  word  abstraction.  There 
is  a  very  practicabte  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  are  said  to  ahstractideas,  and  by  which 
we  do,  in  effect,  generalise  them  in  a  certain 
manner,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  by  substituting 
one  as  representative  of  many.  Tliere  is  another 
fopposed  but  impracticable  operation  of  the  mind, 
by  which  some  philosophers  hav^  made  themselves 
•nd  others  believe,  that  they  abstract,  from  a 
mahitude  of  particular  ideas,  the  idea  of  one  gene* 
ral  nature  or  essence,  which  is  all  of  them,  and 
none  of  ihem  :  whereas,  in  truth,  though  they 
can  define  general  natures  or  essences  in  verv^ 
dear  propositions,  they  cannot  frame  an  idea  of 
iaoy  general  nature,  which  is  not  a  particular  idea 
of  that  nature. 

&nce  men  do  not  commonly  employ  abstract 
names  for  their  ideas  of  substances,  it  is  a  shrewd 
»gn,  indeed,  that  they  are  not  conscious  of  any 
ideas  of  substances  made  by  the  second  kind  of 
abstraction,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes,  but  content 
ibenuelves,  in  this  case,  with  general  ideas  nf>ade 
by  the  first.  To  talk  of  nominal  essences,  and 
the  abstraction  of  such,  comes  too  near  the  gib- 
berish of  the  schtols  about  genera  and  species : 
and  if  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of 
certain  essential  forms,  or  moulds,  wherein  dif^- 
^  ferent  things  are  cast,  as  it  were,  to  constitute 
different  natures,  it  perplexes  the  understanding 
and'  darkens  the  plainest  objects  of  it  but  little 
less;  If  we  lay  aside  these  refinements,  and  think 
for  ourselves^  we  shall  soon  discover,  unless  I  am 

extremely 
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extremely  mistaken,  that  the  former  method  of 
abstracting  or  generalising  oar  ideas  is  the  uni* 
versal  practice  of  mankind  ;  and  that  the  latter  is 
purely  imaginary,  not  only  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stances, and  of  simple  ideas,  whereof  the  real  es*- 
sences  are,  in  my  opinion,  equally  unknown  tQ 
us,  but  in  the  case  of  modes  and  relations,  whose 
real  essences  must  of  necessity  be  known  to  us, 
since  our  understanding  frames  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  Mr. 
Locke  himsdf  confesses,  that  ^^  general  and  uni- 
*'  versal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things, 
*^  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  un- 
^*  derstanding,  noade  by  it  for  it's  own  use,  and 
**  concern  only  signs,  whether  words  or  ideas'*^.* 
On  this  principle  I  proceed ;  but  it  will  not  carry 
me  to  all  the  consequences  my  master,  for  such 
I  am  proud  to  own  him,  deduced  from  it.  Let 
us  consider  substances,  in  the  first  place.  We 
have  innumerable  ideas  of  particular  substances, 
and  I  need  not  stand  to  show  how  little 
improvemept  we  should  make  in  knowledge, 
and  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  reason, 
or  to  communicate  any  reasonings  about  them, 
by  the  help  of  such  ideas  alone.  How  then 
does  the  mind  proceed  ?  As  these  complex  ideas 
are  innumerable,  so  are  they  beyond  measure  va- 
rious. Out  of  this  variety  the  mind  selects  such 
as  have  a  more  remote,  and  such  as  have  a  more 
immediate  resemblance,  and  classes  them  accor- 
dingly.    From  this  operation  of  the   mind  has 

f  £s^^,  lib.  iii,  q«  3* 
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jftrisien  the  school  distinction  of  genus  and  species. 
Now,  to  speak  according  to  it,  which  we  may  do 
intelHgibly  on  this  occasion,  as  the  mind  is  unable, 
by  abstraction,  or  any  imaginable  way,  to  com- 
prehend any  one  species,  and  much  more^  any 
one  genus,  under  one  general  idea,  it  compre- 
jiends  each  under  one  general  name,  and  we  say, 
for  instance,  man,  or  animal.  The  mind  does 
still  more  in  the  former  case ;  for,  all  the  ideas 
that  compose  a  sort  or  species  having  a  close  re- 
semblance to  one  another,  the  mind  substitutes 
one,  as  I  said  above,  to  represent  them  all.  This 
ideal  man  is  neither  Peter  nor  Paul ;  it  is  not  the 
idea  of  any  particular  man  ;  it  is  a  particular  idea 
qf  man  made  general  by  ^he  appellation.  The 
archetypes  of  this  phantasm  are  without,  and  it 
is  abstracted,  if  you  please  to  use  the  word,  from 
^hem.  But  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  abstract 
universal  idea  of  man,  abstracted  from  those  par- 
ticular forms,  or  complex  phantasms,  which  the 
mind  represents  to  itself  (as  Cudworth  affirms 
against  intuitive  knowledge)  that  it  is  one  of  these 
very  phantasms.  It  is  not,  in  short,  an  idea  of 
humanity.  The  mind  creates  it  to  supply  the 
want  of  an  idea  we  cannot  have.  A  general  uni» 
versal  idea  is  inconsistent  with  the  real  existence 
pf  things  :  but  such  a  particular  idea  of  that  which 
may  exist  becomes  itself  an  archetype,  according 
to  which  we  include  ip  the  same  ideal  class,  or 
exclude  out  of  it,  the  objects  that  strike  our 
senses.  Thus  it  becomes  general,  by  l\ie  use  tho 
mind  makes  of  it,  though  it  be  particular,  and  bq 
signified  by  a  particular  word. 
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The  mind  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  with 
respect  to  all  the  other  sorts  or  species,  into  which 
it  has  classed  it's  ideas  of  substances.      But  with 
respect  to  kinds,  or  genera,  this  cannot  be.     They 
may  be,  and  they  are  comprehended  under  dis* 
tinct  general  names  ;  but  none   of  them  can   be 
represented  to  the  mind  by  any  particular  phau- 
tasni  or  idea,  as  in  the  other  case.     How  should 
there  be  one  common  archetype  for  things  that 
have  not  a  close,  but  a  very  remote  resemblance  ? 
Such  are  the  various  sorts  which  every  kind  con- 
tains :  and  therefore  when  the  mind  would  advert 
to.  the  idea,  as  well  as  to  the  name  of  animal,  it 
fiqds  itself  disappointed.     Far  from  h<aving  any 
abstract  universal  idea,  it  has  not  so  much  as  a 
particular  idea,    that  may  be  generalised^    and 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

There  are  two  other  operations,  which  the  mind 
performs,  not  constantly,  but  occasionally.  The 
first  may  serve  to^  facilitate  the  communication  of 
knowledge  :  the  second  has  served  to  nothing  but 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  errour.  From 
the  names  that  signify  particular  sorts  we  deduce 
sometimes,  and  as  the  mind  has  need  of  them,^ 
adjeqtives,  or  concrete  terms,  that  fix  and  apro- 
priate  to  each  sort  whatever  belongs  to  it,  or  is 
Ofieaned  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  Thus  from  man 
we  derive  human,  and  we  speak  of  human  figure 
when  we  would  signify  the  figure  peculiar  to 
him,  and  of  human  passions  when  we  would 
apply  those  to  him  which  belong  to  him, 
though  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  common 
to  him,  and  to  other  animals.     But  the  school- 
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men  have  not  stopped  here.  They  hare  lii- 
vented  words  to  signify,  very  confusedly  and  false-* 
ly,  what  was  signified  very  distinctly  and  truly 
before.  Thus,  for  example,  they  have  coined 
the  terms,  humanity  and  animality.  If  ihtiy 
neaned  to  signify,  by  these  t^rms,  nothing  more 
than  what  we  know  to  be  comprehended  xmdet 
'  the  names  of  man  and  animid,  I  should  have  i^ 
objection  to  the  use  of  them,  nor  to  those  of  tA* 
bleity,  cuppeity,  and  gobleity,  when  custom  bad- 
established  them,  as  much  as  Diogenes  scoffed  at 
Plato  for  introducing  them  into  philosophy*  Bu< 
Plato  did  mean  something  else,  and  so  has  many 
a  deep  metaphysician  and  logician,*  8inc6  his  ttoi^ 
and  after  his  example.  They  have  not  moaned 
only  those  appearances,  according  to  which  th6 
minds  of  men  have  sorted  things,  whidh  Mr. 
Locke  calls  nominal  essences,  and  which,  he  says,  - 
are  the  abstract  ideas  their  names  stand  for :  but 
they  have  meaned  reel  essences,  intelligible  na- 
tures, the  patterns  and  archetypes,  according  td 
which  every  thing  is  what  it  is.  The  first  is,  to 
me,'  unintelligible  ;  for  I  neither  comprehend  how 
essences  can  be  purely  nominal,  nor  how  words 
can  be  abstract  ideas :  and  the  second  is,  I  sup- 
pose, at  this  time,  an  exploded  opinion  among 
rational  men.  In  short,  he  must  know  his  own 
mind  very  ill,  or  knowing  it  well  in  other  instances, 
must  be  strangely  deceived  in  this  by  the  pre- 
j^udices  of  imagination,  who  can  persuade  him- 
self, that  the  words  humanity  and  animality  have 
%siy,  other  ideas  annexed  to  them  than  the  wordd 
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man  and  animal.     Wlien  the  first  raises  any  idea 
in  the  mind,  it  is  one  of  those  complex  phan- 
tasms that  have  beeti  mentioned,  and  that  draws 
after  it,  successively,  but  rapidly,  the   ideas  of 
all   those  qualities,    corporeal    and   inteliectual, 
which  are  sigiiiBed  when  we  join  to  them  the  tenu 
human*     When   the  second  raises  any  idea  at' 
all  there,  a  confused  huddle  of  ideas  rush  into 
the  mind  at  once;   an    assemblage  of  several 
species  of  annuals,   that  throng  together,   like 
those  which  throng  about  Adam,  in  the  famous 
design  of  Mr.  John  Overton,    to   i^eceive  their 
names  from  the  first  of  men,  who  became  tlms  the 
iastitutor  of  nominal  essences. 
.    But  now,  if  it  should  be  confessed,  XhaX  we 
kooiw  nothing  of  the  real  essences  of  substances, 
and  therefore  can  abstract  no  such  ideas  of  theut 
as  some  have  pretended;  if  it  should  be  confessed 
fUrXher,  that  nominal  essences  are  nothing  more 
than  general  names  of  particular  things,  not  made 
by  abstraction,  but   by  imposition ;  yet  still   it 
would  be  asserted,  perhaps,  that  our  simple  ideas 
ane  real  essences ;  that  the  mind  is  able  to  abstiact 
their  general  from  their  particular  natures;  and 
that  we  give  them,  for  that  reason,  both  abstract 
and  concrete  names ;  the   truth  of  which  latter 
propositions  I  should  take  the  liberty  to  deny,  as 
weil  as  that  of  the  former.     Our  simple  ideas, 
not  one  of  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  make,  or 
to  unmake,  may  be  called,  properly  enough,  in- 
tellectual atoms,  the  principles  or  materials  of 
our  whole  intellectual  system.    Matter,  and  the 

atoms 
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atoms  that  compose  it,  have  been  thought  etetUsLii 
and  if  we  assume,  that  they  were  created  in  time^ 
we  must  assume  tod,  that  they  were  created  at 
once.  The  same  atoms,  speciflck  irt  nniiCiber^ 
as  well  as  of  ^pecifick  natures,  pass  through 
all  the  changes;  and  take  all  the  various  form?^ 
%hich  We  observe  in  the  material  world.  Thercf 
is  no  new,  no  contirtued  creation  of  them.  But 
we  Jcnow^  consciously,  that  there  is  a  continued 
creation  of  these  intellectual  atomd,  that  is,  of 
simple  ideaS;  in  the  intellectual  world,  in  different 
minds,  and  even  in  the  satne  mind,  neither  spe- 
ciflck in  number,  nor,  perhaps^  always  ejtactly 
so  in  nature ;  and  thus  they  are  not  only  com-^ 
bined,  as  the  former  are  always,  with  One  ano- 
ther, that  is,  with  the  same;  but  new  ideas,  thai 
arise  from  new  perceptions,  enter  very  often  intd 
these  combinations.  There  is  another  difference" 
to  be  observed,  much  more  to  our  purpbsc;  We 
can  analyse  more  easily,  and  with  greater  success^ 
our  complex  into  simple  ideafe,  than  we  can  dcf- 
compound  substances.  In  one  of  thfese  opera- 
tions, we  go  up  to  the  intellectual  atoms.  Iri 
the  other,  we  stop  far  short  of  the  corporeal* 
To  what  now  is  this  difference  owing  ?  Is  it  owing 
to  our  strength,  or  to  our  weakness?  Is  it  a  dif- 
ference, as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  In  favouif 
of  the  human  mind  ?  Much  otherwise.  It  served 
only  to  show  the  deficiency  and  imperfection  of 
our  simple  ideas,  of  the  first  principles  of  all 
our  knowledge.  If  these  were  not  so  confined,- 
and  so  superficial  as  they  are  nK)st  evidently,  it 
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they  were  eictended  to  more  objects,  and  made 
their  impressions  on  us  from  a  springy  that  lay 
deeper  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  should  knosv 
much  more  than  we  do  concerning  the  composi- 
tion and  decomposition  of  substances.  If  they 
were  real  essences,  or  the  ideas  of  real  essences, 
we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  real  essences  of 
substances,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree:  for, 
what  do  we  mean,  when  we  "say,  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  real  essences  of  substances,  ex« 
cept  these  two  things  ?  We  mean  certainly,  that 
we  have  not  a  number  of  ideas  sufficient  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge ;  and  thus  the  de- 
ficiency of  simple  ideas  causes  one  half  of  our 
Ignorance  about  the  complex  ideas  of  substances* 
We  mean,  likewise,  that  the  simple  ideas,  which 
we  perceive  by  the  impressions  of  outward  ob- 
jects, are  often  false,  and  always  inadequate  to 
the  nature  of  these  objects;  and  thus  the  im- 
perfection of  simple  ideas  causes  another  half,  at 
least,  of  our  ignorance  about  the  complex  ideas 
cf  substances* 

Simple  ideas  are  real  essences.  Of  wliat  ?  Of 
simple  ideas  .^  Of  themselves  ?  Just  so  certain 
toetaphysical  ideas  are  real  ideas.  They  are 
really  in  the  mind ;  but  they  have  no  other  reality. 
Such  essences  and  such  ideas  are  chimerical  alike* 
All  our  simple  ideas  arise  from  sensation  and  re- 
flection, from  the  impressions  of  outward  objects, 
and  from  the  operations  of  our  minds.  What 
the  powers  are,  that  make  these  impressions  on  the 
mind  in  a  passive  state,  we  Jknow  as  little  as  we 
.    Vol.  VIL  X  do, 
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do,  what  those  are  to  which  the  operations^  of  the 
saindy  in  an  active  state,  are  due.  But  this  w^ 
know,  the  powers  that  cause  are  more  prpperly 
essences,  than  tha  simple  ideas  that  are  caused 
by  them.  An  essence  is  that  by  which  a  thing  la 
what  it  is.  We  have  an  idea  of  white,  «e  kno^r 
what  it  is  in  our  minds:  but  do  we  know  by  vir-? 
tue  of  what,  it  is  what  it  is  there?  C^tainly  w^ 
do  not.  It  is  not  so  much  as  the  idea  of  any 
kno\9^able  essence :  how  can  it  be  itself  a  knoics 
essence  ?  Or,  what  seek  we  further  than  to  kww, 
that  it  is  a  sensation  ? 

Such  concrete  names  were  necessary  to  he  mr 
irented,  not  to  signify  things  that  exist  by  tbeniH 
selves,  like  substances,  but  to  signify  qualities,  8Q 
we  usually  call  them,  that  cannot  exist  jndepend:- 
ently  of  some  substance  in  which  they  appear  ta 
exist,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  in  the  poian 
plex  idea  of  it 

Aft  it  is  real  or  apparent  want  that  determinej| 
the  inventioa  and  use  of  name^  so  there  havo 
been  some,  and  may  be  more  invested,  to  sig^ 
Bify,  by  one  general  word,  and  to  appropriatt  to 
one  substance,  all  the  particular  ideas  that  mea 
conceive  to  belong  to  it,  or  desire  to  apply  to  il. 
This  has  been  observed  already^  and  here  we  ob*r 
serve  further,  that  these  terms  are  limited  by  the 
substance  to  which  they  are  applied,  human  I9 
man,  golden  by  gold,  and  so  in  some,  not  ia 
many  other  instances  of  sorts  or  kinds,  just  aa 
custom  has  decided.  It  is  not  much  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  the  concrete  terms,  wiuch  signify  each; 
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OtH  simpliB  idea.  The  complex  idea  of  miin  was 
in  the  mind,  before  the  word  human  ^as  invented 
to  signify,  without  th^  trouble  of  enumerating 
them,  all  the  particular  ideas  comprehended  in 
that  complex  idea.  The  substantive  gave  bcCa-^ 
sion  to  thfe  adjectivis!.  So  the  Complex  ideas  of 
all  those  substances  that  communicate  to  iis, 
amoiig  other  simple  ideas,  those  of  white  and 
black,  for  instance,  wfere  in  the  mind  before  the 
names  of  these  simple  ideas  were  invented.  l%is 
tras  enough  for  use :  tod  our  ideas,  when  these 
names  were  invented,  as  well  as  tht  names  of 
the  several  substatices  to  which  tliey  belonged, 
were  enough  determined  and  distinguished.  But 
the  schools  were  not  thus  contented.  Thejr  en- 
deavoured to  establish  the  doctrine  of  general  nA* 
tures  abstracted  from  particular ;  and  since  they 
etidtavoured  it,  without  success,  in  the  compl^ 
ideas  of  substances,  they  resolved  to  do  it  in  the 
case  of  our  simple  ideas ;  and  thus  whiteness  and 
blackness,  and  all  the  abstract  names  of  simple 
ideas,  were  confirmed  in  general  use. 

The  same  simple  ideas  being  comtnunicated  to 
tis  from  a  multitude  of  different  substances ;  and 
being  observed  to  be  the  same  in  the  child  and 
in  the  man^  in  the  peasant  and  in  the  philoso* 
pher,  they  might  easily  pass  for  adequate  ideas 
of  real  natures  imparted  to  all  the  substances 
wherein  they  were  perceived.  Thus  the  vulgar 
think  very  naturally ;  a^id,  in  fact,  hot  only  chil- 
dren, but  much  the  greatest  part  of  men,  are 
firmly  persuaded^  that  the  idea  of  wbite^  which 
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they  perceive  in  snow  or  milk,  is  whiteness  in  the 
snow  or  milk.  Nay,  this  opinion,  exploded  as  it 
is  at  present,  has  been  that  of  the  great  oracles 
of  philosophy,  and  many  puerilities  have  been 
grounded  on  it,  which  are  scarce  yet  awhile 
laughed  out  of  the  world.  They  who  saw  for- 
merly, or  who  see  now,  the  impropriety  of  these 
;words,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  as  they  denote 
real  essences,  or  abstract  ideas  of  such,  may  have 
thought,  however,  not  only,  that  the  use  of  them 
is  of  some  conveniency  in  language,  but  that  it  is 
a  very  harmless  concession  to  the  vulgar.  They 
may  have  thought  it  too  an  indulgence  of  no  great 
moment  to  the  doctors  of  abstraction,  who  have 
refined  themselves,  on  this  occasion,  as  philoso* 
phers  do  sotpetimes,  into  vulgar  errour. 

Whiteness  and  blackness  seem  to  stand  in  the 
same  degree  of  a  supposed  abstraction  with  hu« 
inanity,  and.  colour  with  animality.  Th^s  would 
be  admitted  by  some,  while  others  would  contend 
that  it  is  practicable,  with  application,  and  a 
strong  effort  of  the  mind,  to  abstract  general  na- 
tures of  sorts  or  species  from  many  particular 
ideas,  that  we  perceive  to  be  the  same  insubstances 
of  difierent  sorts  or  species,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, that  of  whiteness  or  blackness,  they  say 
they  do ;  but  that  it  is  impracticable  to  abstract 
such  a  general  nature  from  many  particular  ideas, 
that  we  perceive  not  to  be  the  same,  though  co- 
existing  in  the  same  substance,  as  in  the  instance 
of  humanity,  they  say  they  cannoL  They  would 
contend  further,  that  though  it  be  practicable  to 
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abstract  the  general  natures  even  of  kiftds,  as  well 
as  the  less  general  natures  of  sorts,  where  simple 
ideas  are  alone  concerned ;  yet  it  is  impracticable 
to  do  the  same,  where  the  various  sorts  that  com- 
pose the  kind  are  so  many  complex  ideas,  as  in 
the  instance  of  animality  they  say  they  cannot* 
But,  I  think,  we  may  affirm  all  this  to  be  whimsi- 
cal and  false  alike,  without  entering  into  the  dis- 
pute between  these  doctors  of  abstraction ;  and 
on  this  single  principle,  whereof  we  have  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  That  things  cannot  exist  in  our 
minds  as  it  is  impossible  they  should  exist  in  na- 
ture. Now  singulars  do,  but  universals,  about 
which  so  much  noise  has  been  made  in  the  schools, 
and  so  many  good  heads  have  been  broken  for- 
merly in  the  universities  of  London  and  of  Paris^ 
do  not  exist  in  nature.  It  is  therefore  as  impossi- 
ble to  abstract  the  idea  of  whiteness  or  blackness 
from  all  white  or  black  things,  as  it  is  to  abstract 
an  idea  of  humanity  from  all  human  existence ; 
or  an  idea  of  colour  from  all  things  coloured,  as 
it  is  to  abstract  an  idea  of  animality  from  all 
animal  existence.  In  all  these  cases,  having  no 
real  essence  to  abstract,  we  hstve  nothing  to  ab- 
stract. 

X.et  us  consider,  whether  we  are  able  to  make 
such  abstractions,  when  real  essences  are  known 
to  us,  as  they  are  in  modes  and  relations.  For 
my  part  I  know  that  I  am  not,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  elevate  my  mind  from  particulars  to  ge- 
nerals, as  we  must  do,  in  order  to  acquire  Dr; 
Gudworth's    apodictical    knowledge,    of  whicb|^ 
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therefore,  I  must  be  content  to  remain  depriredr- 
Iknow  the  real  essence  of  triangularity,  and  can 
define  it  in  one  short  proposition.  But  to  con« 
template  triangularity,  abstracted  from  every 
triangular  figure,  is  to  my  narrow  and  weak  mind 
as  impossible,  as  to  contemplate  humanity,  ab- 
stracted from  every  human  figure,  and  every  hu^ 
man  qtlality^  He  who  can  frame  tlie  idea  of  q. 
triangle,  which  is  neither  right,  obtuse,  nor  acute^ 
angled,  flQr,  in  short,  of  any  triangular  species^' 
but  is  all,  and  none  of  tliese,  i^t  once :  he,  I  say, 
if  in  truth  there  is  aqy  such,  he  must  he  of  at 
species  different  from  mine,  as  surely  as  he  would 
be  so,  if  his  sight  could  pierce  to  the  centre  of  the 
Earth,  or  discern  every  frozen  inhabitant  of  Saturn* 
Triangularity  is  so  far  from  being  no  particular 
triangle,  that  it  is  every  particular  triangle  :  and 
no  man,  as  I  presume,  can  think  of  a  space  in- 
cluded by  three  lines  that  meet  at  three  angles^ 
without  thinking  of  some  one  or  more  particular 
triangles.  Triangularity  can  be  no  otherwise 
represented  to  the  mind.  The  definition  jpves 
particular  ideas,  but  is  not  itself  an  idea.  I  know 
the  real  essence  of  justice,  and  can  define  it  se« 
veral  ways,  as,  for  instance,  by  saying,  after. 
TuUy,  ^^  JustiticB  pritqum  mumis  ^str  ut  He  cui 
^^  quis  noceat,  nisi  lacessitus  injuria ;  deinde  ut 
V  communibus  pro  communibus  utatur,  privatis 
^^  autem  ut  suisr'  But  vvhat  then?  Do  these 
definitipns,  or  the^r  contraries,  a  conformity  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which  ccfnstitutes  every  aetioo 
ksl)  or  unjusly  form,  in  anym^d^  on^xftbstract 
8  idea 
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hiek  of  justice  ?  We  cad  contemplate  each  of  thes^ 
apart,  and  compare  any  particular  actioh  tvith  it^ 
but  we  cannot  abstract  any  general  nature,  with 
Ivhich  we  may  compare  erery  action  that  falls  under 
some  one  of  these  definitions.  Justice  is  a  word 
that  denotes  particular  natures,  under  a  geneii^ 
term,  but  expresses  no  general  nature. 

If  there  were  such  general  natures  as  are  su^* 
posed,  they  would  exist  in  the  mind,  and  be  per- 
ceiired  there.     They  do  not  exist  in  the  mind ; 
for  they  are  not  perceived  by  it.    They  exist  then 
no  where,  whatever  Plato  might  dream,  or  might 
toy   bypothetically   and   poetically.  "  The  mind 
creates  real  essences  for  it's  own  use  ;  but  that 
the  mind  abstracts,  even  from  these  creatures  of 
it's  own,  any  general  natures,  is  a  mere  poetical 
fiction,  which  has  been  adopted,  like  many  other 
fictions  of  the  same  author,    for  a   philosophical 
truth.     All  the  real  essences  we  know  are  so  fair 
from  being  uncreated,  that  they  are  creatures  of 
the  human  mind  :  they  are  so  far  from  being  in- 
dependent,   that  they  are  dependent  on  the  will 
of  man,  as  far  as  concerns  their  existing  or  not 
existing  ;  they  are  so  filr  from  being  ingenerable, 
imperishable,  and  even  immutable,  that  they  be- 
gin to  be  and  cease  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  that 
while  they  actually  exist  there,  if  they  were  not 
maintained  by  distinct  names,  and  by  a  constant 
attention  of  the  mind  to  them  and  to  their  names, 
they  would  fluctuate  and  vary  without  any  preci- 
sion or  steadiness. 

When  the  Stagyrite  declared  most  dogmatically, 
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that  he  would  have  Heraclitus,  Cratylus,  and 
Protagoras  to  know,  that,  beside  sensible  things, 
which  they  supposed  always  to  flow,  and  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  always  mutable,  there  were  other 
heingsor  entities,  neither  subject  to  motion,  cor- 
ruption, nor  generation,  but  immovable  essences, 
the  objects  of  theoretical  knowledge,  of  the  first 
philosophy,  and  of  pure  mathematicks  ;  when  he 
spoke  in  such  high  terms,  I  say,  the  flowing  phi-» 
losophers  might  have  told  him,  that, intellectual 
beings  or  entities  were  very  much  given  to  flow,  as 
well  as  sensible  things ;  and  that  immovable  es- 
sences, how  well  soever  fixed  by  definitions,  were 
not  always  immovable  even  in  his  own  mind, 
since  they  did  not  appear  to  be  strictly  so  in  hts 
writings.  , 

After  saying  so  much  about  these  abstract  ideas, 
I  must  freely  confess,  that  I  scarce  comprehend 
what  they  are  intended  to  be.  They  are  separate 
from  matter,  according  to  Aristotle.  They  are 
free  from  all  corporal  sympathy,  according  to 
Cudworlh.  Nay,  they  aie,  even  those  of  theoi 
whose  real  essences  we  know,  such  as  triangu- 
larity and  justice,  imperfect  ideas,  ideas  that  can- 
not exist,  ideas  wherein  some  parts  of  several 
different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together, 
according  to  Mr.  Locke.  Thus  abstraction  be- 
comes as  great  a  mystery  in  philosophy,  as  any 
that  religion  holds  out  to  uS  :  and  I  am  so  little 
able  to  unfold  mysteries,  that  I  may  sit  forty  yeq.r? 
together  in  deep  meditation  over  against  a  white 
w^ll,    as  a   Chinese  philosopher  is  said  to  have 

done, 
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done,  and  to  as  little  purpose  as  he,  if  I  pretend 
to  unfold  this  inexplicable  sort  of  abstraction. 
Who  can  help  smiling,  when  he  is  told,  that  by 
the  help  of  such  ideas,  and  of  certain  selfevident 
maxims,  knowledge  is  a  comprehension  of  things 
proleptically,  or  by  way  of  anticipation,  or  k 
priori :  and  that  abstraction  is  that  higher  station^ 
from  whence  the  mind  comprehends  things  in  this 
manner,  from  whence,  by  it's  subtile  sharpness  it 
penetiates  into  the  essential  profundity  of  body, 
of  spherical ness,  of  triangularity,  &c. 

Strange  effects  of  mysterious  abstraction ! 
Strange  foundations  of  eternal  and  immutable 
morality  !  They  might  be  rejected  with  contempt, 
if  they  were  absurd  only ;  but  they  are  carried  so 
far,  that  they  become  profane,  a  sort  of  meta* 
physical  blasphemy,  and  deserve  indignation. 
Could  I  suspect  the  least  necessary  connection 
between  such  opinions  and  the  proofs  of  God^s 
existence,  I  should  not  treat  them  as  familiarly 
as  I  have  done,  and  intend  to  do.  But  there  is 
nothing  which  shocks  me  so  much,  in  the  treatise 
I  speak  of,  as  the  attempt  to  prove  in  a  circle, 
that  since  universal  notions,  the  supposed  imme- 
diate  objects  of  science,  are  eternal  and  neces-' 
arily  existent,  there  is  an  eternal  and  neces* 
sarily  existent  mind ;  and  that,  since  there  is  such 
a  mind,  there  must  be  such  ideas  and  notions  a^ 
the  author  assumes.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  set  this  reasoning  down  a  little  more  at  large. 

"  Since  we  cannot  conceive,  that  there  was  ever 
"  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  actually  true,  that 
^^  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
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''  rigbt  angles,  of  that  ec^uids  ieidded  to  equals 
^^  produce  equals,  and  the  like  in  other  ihstanCeis^ 
^*  these  intelligible  natutes^  these  necessary  ve- 
**  rities,  had  a  being  before  the  material  world 
^'  and  all  particular  intellects  had  any."    Again  : 
^^  Since  these  natures,  these  verities,  are,  accord- 
^*  ihg  to  Plato,  nothing  but  noemata,  objective 
*^  notions  or  knowledges,  that  is,  in  good  £ng« 
^'  lish,  objects  of  thought,  they  could  not  exist 
'*  without  some  mind  in  which  they  were  com- 
**  prehended.     There  is,    th^rtfore,    an  eternal 
^*  mind,  which  comprehended  them  always,  or  ra- 
**  ther  a  mind  which  is  itself  these  natures,  these 
•*  verities,  these  abstract  ideas."     Thui  itgain^ 
and  to  reason  quite  roiiiid  the  circle.     '^  Sinde 
^^  there  is  an  eternal  mind,  that  being  must  always 
^*  comprehend  himself,    the  extent  of  his  birn 
^'  power,  the  ideas  of  all  possible  things.     Now 
*'  these  natures,  these  verities,  are  included  in 
^^  these  ideas.     Our  abstract  ideas  arid  universal 
^'  notions  are,  therefore,  eternal  and  self-existent 
"  like  God  himself.     If  there  were  none  such, 
"  there  would  be  no  God.     But  there  are  such, 
"  because  there  is  a  God,  on  whom,  however, 
"  they  are  independent.     They  cannot  be  modi^ 
*'  ficaiions  of  matter;  they  must  be,  therefore, 
^*  modifications  of  an  eternal  mind.     Every  thing 
**  that  is  imperfect  must  needs  depend  qn  some* 
*•  thing  that  is  perfect  in  the  same  kiqd.     There 
is,  therefore,  a  cognation,  or  connectiori,  be- 
tween our  created  minds,   and  the  increated 
mind*     Our  imperfect  intellect  must  be,  there- 
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*'  fore,  a  derivatire  participation  of  the  perfect 
"  intellect." 

This  rhapsody  of  jargon  is  faithfully  extracted, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  Cudworth's  own 
words. 

A  close  affinity  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  mind,  arid  a  certain  sameness  of  ideas  and 
notions,   is  the  cotniiiori  boast  of  metaphysical 
theology :  and  father  Thomassin,  and  many  other 
learned  and  gdod  men  of  all  communions,  have 
talked  as  profanely  on  the  subject  as  Cudwortb. 
Th^ir  very  great  learning  seduced  them  into  ef- 
rour :  they  were  too  good  scholars  to  be  good 
philosophers,  and  while  their  minds  were  filled 
with  the  thoughts  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  St 
Aystin^  and  other  refining  as  well  as  declaiming 
Christian  fkther^,  there  was  no  room  for  their 
own ;  or  their  own   were  grafted  on  these,  and 
extended  and  improved  from  them.    *^  La  passidii 
^^  m^e  que  nous  avons  pour  la  v^rit6  nous  trompd 
quelquefois,  lorsqu'elle  est  trop  ardente.    Maii 
le  di^sir  d^  paroftre  savant  est  ce  qui  nous  em* 
p^ehe  le  plus  d'acqu6rir  une  science  v6rita- 
ble.*''    It  is  father  Malebranche  whq  speaks 
thus :  and  he  was  hin^self  a  great  example  of  what 
is  ber^  said  ;  for  though  his  sublime  genius  could 
not  stoop  to  copy  servilely,  as  others  have  done,  yet 
he  took  his  hints  and  his  manner  from  Plato  and 
St.  Austin  principally,  and  added  one  beautiful 
whimsy  to  another,  till  he  builded  up  a  systen^t 

^  I^echerchc,  ftc«  ft.  II,  p.  ii,  c*  7« 
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that  carries  no  tonviction  to  the  mind,  and  only 
aenres  to  give  great  admiration  of  the  author. 


11. 


Oth£r  divines,  besUe  Cudworth,  have  as^ 
SDined,  that  God  knows,  according  to  our  manner 
of  knowing,  by  the  help  of  ideas.  Thus  Clarke^ 
io  bis  book  of  Demonstrations,  which  hs^s  had 
much  more  rep^atatiou  than  it  deserves,  assnn)ie&, 
that  goodness  and  justice  in  God  are  the  same  as 
Id  our  ideas,  and  that  the  relations,  proportions, 
fad  rationes  of  things  are  absolutely  and  necessa* 
rity  what  tl>ey  appear  to  be  to  the  understandings 
of  aU  intelligent  beings;  among  whon>  he  must 
seeds  comprehend  the  Supreme  Being,  since  he 
makes  these  relations,*  proportions,  and  rationes 
of  thing3  to  be  the  rule  or  law  by  which  God  pro- 
ceeds,, and  for  his  observation  of  which  he  ap- 
peals to  man.  Tbus  he  affirms,  at  least,  that 
God  knows  by  the  help  of  ideas.  But  Male- 
branche  outshoots  him,  and  confines  t^^  Supreme 
aUI-perfect  Being  to  this  human  manner  of  know- 
ing. He  allows  him  no  other.  He  denies,  that  he 
can  have  any  other.  The  ideas  of  bodies  ^nd  of 
all  otlier  objects,  "  que  nous  n'aperpevqns  point 
•*  par  eux  mfimes,"  because  they  are  exterior  tp 
the  soul,  are  perceived  by  us  for  no  other  reasqn 
but  tbis,  they  are  in  God,  in  him  we  see  then). 
All  the  ideas  of  created  beings  must  be  in  God,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  so; 
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because  if  they  had  not  been  so,  he  «ould  liot 
have  created  such  beings.  "  Puisqu' autrement 
"  il  n'  auroit  pas  pu  les  produire."  He  couJd  Q3 
more  have  made  Adam,  if  he  had  not  had  the  idea 
of  Adam  in  his  mind,  tlian  Kneller  cotild  have 
painted  your  picture,  '.if  he  had  not  had  the  idea 
of  you  in  his  mind. 

Heathen  divines  builded  their  theology,  not  only 
on  physical,  but  on  moral  philosophy.  They 
made  gods,  not  only  of  the  elements, .  and  the 
parts  of  this  material  system,  but  of  the  faculties 
of  the  human  intellect,  as  of  memory ;  of  the 
passions  of  the  mind,  as  of  hope,  fear,  love  ;-  of 
our  affections  and  habits,  as  of  piety,  of  justice; 
of  virtue,  and  so  on.  Now  it  seems,  that  if  this 
ancient  polytheism  and  idolatry  was  to  be  renewed, 
the  doctrine  I  have  combated  would  contribute 
extremely  to  the  iutrodnetion  of  it.  These  lA- 
stract  ideas,  every  one  of  which  is  an  eternal  es- 
sence, an  intelligible  nature,  an  incorporeal  sub- 
stance,  might  pass  for  proper  objects  of  adora- 
tion ;  since  they  are  represented  as  eternal  pat- 
terns, according  to  which  all  things  are  made  or 
done,  as  eternal  principles  by  a  participation  of 
which  every  thing  is  what  it  is.  Why  should  they 
not  be  adored?  They  are  independent  on  God: 
nay,  God  is  so  far  dependent  on  them,  that  his 
will  is  determined,  and  his  conduct  and  operations 
are  directed  by  them. 

Our  proneness  to  measure  all  other  bein^  by 
ourselves  grows  up  into  strange  extravagance, 
when  we  presume  to  measure  in  some  sort  evea 
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God  by  this  rule.  God  has  given  us  a  manner  ot 
Imowing  fitted  to  our  system,  and  sufficient  for 
all  our  real  business  in  it.  We  can  conceive  no 
other.  But  is  there  then  no  other  ?  Is  the  po« 
sitive  nature  of  God,  is  the  extent  of  his  power, 
confined  to  the  limits  of  our  conceptions  ?  There 
18  an  eye  which  never  winks,  a  sun  which  never 
Kts;  but,  with  Dn^Cudworth's  leave,  the  absur- 
dity lies  on  the  side  of  the  philosopher  who  pre-* 
lends  to  see  with  this  eye,  and  to  walk  in  the 
brightness  or  lucidity,  to  use  his  word,  of  this 
sun :  not  on  the  side  of  a  modest  and  humble 
theist,  who  is  far  from  all  metaphysical  presump-* 
tion  and  theological  arro^nce,  and  therefore 
dares  not  assume  so  much  in  his  own  favour,  not 
in  favour  of  any  created  being.  Such  a  man  will 
think,  that  be  makes  a  much  more  apposite  simile, 
when  he  says,  that  we  are  shut  up  in  one  of  those 
dark  caverns  of  the  universe,  mentioned  in  the 
Pbfl&do :  that  there  we  grope  about  after  know- 
ledge, not  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  by  that  of 
a  small  and  dim  taper.  This  light,  whatever  it  is, 
was  bestowed  on  us  by  God.  He  gave  us  our 
light.  He  did  not  give  us  his  own.  They  who 
think  in  this  manner  cannot  be  suspected  of  being 
too  near  akin  to  those  ancient  theologues  Aristotle 
^eaks  of,  who  fetched  the  original  of  God  and 
all  things  out  of  night.  They  who  think  in  the 
other  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  they  are 
not  too  near  akin  to  those,  who  have  promoted, 
in  all  ages,    of  heathenism  and  of  Christianity,  su- 
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per^tition  in  religiooi  paradpx  ip  philosopby^i  an4 
enthusiasm  in  both. 

It  )Bay  be  said,  you  know  it  has  been  said  by 
one  I  love  and  honour*,  ^^  that  the  immediato 
pbject  of  knowledge  being  cs^lied  an  idec^,  tb^rQ 
\%  1)0  iQCoqvenience  in  sayiqg,  that  God  knpw^ 
^'  ptu^cts^  that  he  knows  ideas  in  the  proper  sense 
• '  of  the  wprdi  which  is  Locke's  sense ;  althougti ' 
<^  PHr  qopceptipn  of  God's  knowledge,  or  i|.iiy 
Pth^F  of  ))is  attributes,  be  ingnitely  iqadeqii^t^ 
yet  be  saw  no  absurdity  in  supposing,  (bat  hq-r 
man  knowledge  hath  some  similitude  to  the  d^^ 
^-  vipei  w  a  thing  fiqite  ftnd  imperfect,  i^qd  weak 
-'  and  $fnall»  can  have  to  that  which  is  infinite  ari4 
/^  i^-perfect ;  nor  in  supppi^ing,  with  the  Scrips 
^'  ipi*?!  that  we  are  made  in  the  likeness  of  God  i 
^'  jptor  iasvipppsipg,  with  the  Greek  poet,  that  w^ 
^'  %re  \)Sa  offspring ;  aqd  with  the  Latin,  that  wn 
^^  (Qptaip  diving  particulam  auras/*  It  seeipn 
evid^n^  tp  MiPi  ^ '  that  intellect  is  above  the  powQr9 
^'  pf  laptioQ  ^nd  figure,  and  that  it  is  of  kin4 
^'  i^ltpgetber  incorporeia.1."  I  respect  the  autfao-i 
fity  which  ma^p  this  objection  to  what  I  h^vQ' 
i^^idj  an4  sh^U  therefor^  go  as  far  as  I  can  in  sub** 
mi^sipn  tp  it  I  see  no  inqonvepiency  in  speaking 
pf  thp  divinp  idffM^  when  we  speak  pf  the  diving 
(knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  much  qonve-^ 
lu^ncy  in  \\ ;  because  I  apprehend,  that  we  c^q. 
peithpr  conceive  any  thin^  npr  e;$pl^in  our  cpn«« 
^^ptigps  on  n^^y  oqcfisions,   qpQcerning  God'f 
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knowledge,  withoat  ascribing  to  him  hypothefi- 
cally  the  sole  manner  of  knowing  that  is  known  to 
us.  But  I  think  it,  howe^r,  both  absurd  and 
profane  to  pronounce  dogmatically,  that  this  is 
God's  manner  of  knowing,  that  he  has  no  other, 
and  that  without  the  help  of  ideas  he  could  nei* 
ther  govern  the  world  as  he  governs  it,  nor  have 
made  it  as  he  made  it.  To  say,  in  allegorical  or 
|K>etical  style,  that  we  are  made  in  the  inmge  of 
God,  that  we  are  his  offspring,  or  that  we  con- 
tain divines  particulam  aurse,  may  pass  for  some 
of  those  images  by  which  we  endeavour,  and  often 
improperly  enough,  to  help  our  own  thoughts,  and 
the  communication  of  them;  but  surely  they  are 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  didactick  style,  and  so 
as  to  pass,  not  for  distant  images  of  truths,  tbAt 
we  cannot  contemplate  nearly  and  directly,  but 
for  real  truths  which  we  do  so  contemplate.  I  do 
not  believe,  that  matter  can  draw  intellect,  to  use 
an  expression  of  FAbbadie,  out  of  it's  own  bo- 
som ;  neither  do  I  believe,  that  the  incorporeily  of 
the  soul  can  be  proved  from  the  nonexistence  of 
matter,  which  my  right  reverend  friend  takes  to 
be  a  demonstrable  point.  Intellect  is  certainly 
above  the  mere  powers  of  motron  and  figure,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  them;  and 
therefore  I  embrace  very  readily  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  assume,  that  God,  who  has,  without 
any  colour  of  doubt,  notwithstanding  some  logical 
and  trifling  cavils,  the  power  of  doing  it,  has 
been  pleased  to  superadd  to  several  systems  of 
matter,  in  such  mamier  and  in  such  proportions 

as 
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kd  his  infinite  wisdom  has  thought  fit,  thd  po^et 
of  thinking.  Every  other  hypothesis  seems  to  me 
Unconceivable,  and  thisj  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said  here^  particularly  dangerous.  It  might 
serve  to  introduce  polytheism,  or  it  is  not  Very  far 
from  Spinozism.  I  could  be  an  anthropomorphite^ 
and  believe  the  human  figure  to  be  God's  figure^ 
as  soon  as  I  could  believ.e  the  human  intellect  td 
be  God's  intellect, '  and  the  modifications  of  the 
former  to  bie  the  modifications  of  the  latter.  If  I 
was  absurd  enough  to  be  persuaded  of  this,  I 
should  be  absurd  enough  easily  to  believe,  with  tte 
help  of  intelligible  natures  and  incorporeal  sub- 
standes,  dr  substances  "  quasi  incorporeal,"  ad 
many  gods  as  men,  and  to  erect  a  larger  Pantheon 
than  the  gods  of  the  heathen  or  your  saints  re-^ 
quire.  If  I  avoided  this  extreme,  the  saipe  hy- 
pothesis might  draw  me  into  another^  aiid  I 
inight  persuade  myself^  that  since  there  is  a  uni- 
versal mind,  in  which  all  ideas  are  contained,  atid 
of  which  every  particular  mind  is  a  participation, 
every  intelligence,  down  to  the  lowest,  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  same  mind,  as  every  material  sys- 
tem is  a  modification  of  the  same  matter ;  which 
would  bid  fair  for  a  composition  with  Spinoza  i 
and  two  substances  might  render  a  Supreme  Being 
as  Unnecessary  as  one  substance,  to  which  the 
modifications  of  both  kinds  are  ascribed  in  a  man- 
ner less  conformable  to  our  ideas,  and  much  more 
repugnant  to  theology. 

I  have  as  good  a  right  to  deny,  ds  the  most 
dogmatical  writer  can  possibly  have  to  affirm;  that 
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^  ISupreoie  Be^  knon^  i^y  thf  intecvfwtion  ^ 
id«a9«  N^y,  the  n^g^tive  is  morf  proboil^  than 
Hk^  c^fliripative  on  mapy  ^pcQun^,  and,  p%rl]oul^rIy 
on  tfeis^  thftt  o^r  maniieF  of  Jinowing  Mem^  lafti- 
^ep  iiiviiedia(e»  ^^iQlitts,  nor  p^rf^oi  ?<i9ogb  to 
|KI  Q9!eiribe(}  to  bAi»-  To  talk  posiuvoly  of  tb^  ^t- 
1H00  mttt^e  an4  %tjtFi^teS|  ond  to  ^i^rmio^  oo 
OMP  $Mpj?09e^  Icnowl^a  o|  \^^m,  ^sy  |l^ng  moro 
Ihan  ve  aro  aWo  <Q  qoUw*  fropa  Hi»  wofl^it  aod 
^he  prpociQdiiigai  q^  ^;i9  pfrovi4«ac6,  i»  vqry  gvoat 
(resniqoptioo^  tUotlgl^  t^o  qon^aoo  praf^tico  of  dii- 
lisei..  Sufc  10  d^oy  ^onoeraing  tb«nt  whgkWiU 
igiplieg  tho  liQ^  (kfoc^  or  i(pp^rfeGtiQe»  ia  bigbJljr 
fOasonaJble,  aind  owential  to  hhio  ^hoisQX,  Of  tbo 
OXo^JfiB^ie*  of  God'a  naSi^re  we  ^^n  tiav©  no  iido*' 
4ua|«  i4eaf^;  ^ifgr  ai^  iiidiiite.  Bui\  thi|  wo  oao 
kiH>w  «ostt  wrtafflly,  tbatt  ibofto  xlm&j  wlii(*.  aro 

ahqr^  fvcjo  of  the  o;ioell6wi^  wo  aj^  able  tiO  QQIftT 
p^ebeinA  o«ght  not  to  b^  ^sprib?4  to  bina,  Tbf^l 
tbo  first  ^ftusoof  all  things  is  an  iptoHigent  ^au#o« 
^ay  h^  proved  iuvincibiy  h  posteriori,  and  Qao  ^ 

proved  no  othor  way;  alter  which  it  will  not  r^ 

quire  much  logiok  to  deaxonstrate  k  pripfii  thfti 
the  all-perfect  B^ing  must  be  qpiniscieqt,  w  wol] 
as  3elf-exi3tent,  But  bow  he  know%.  or  w]^( 
knowledge  is  in  bitn,  wc  a>*^  vii^ablo  tp  say*  We 
may  frame  dark  and  confused  notions  of  knpwf* 
lodge,  vastly  ^qp^rior  to  our  own  ip  kind  ^s  well 
aa  degree,  and  we  shoqld  do  inuch  bettor^  rost 
in  these,  dark  and  confused  %3  they  iirft.  tbai>  to 
fraaie  others,  which,  being  deduccKl  ftoffl  our 
own,  ai^  aoe owagly  too  adequate  to  be  really  V^no^ 
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Ji^  pa§t, .  the  j)F^est,  and  ik^  foturft  as  we  con- 
leie^vis  t}^m,  i^fe  kpowwajifoe  tp  the  SMpr^m^  IJieiog, 
f^t;  by  ithf?  perception,  tb»  retejijl.iQn,  or  the  ^nti- 
{^ip^'ipn  q£  iciea^y  jbu{;  in  $i  ^laofier  iac6i}ceiVia>b}e 
1^  /^  j  ^or  them  ip,  I  thk)k,  a  plam  fellacy  in 
t^U  e^pr^e^jfOn,  (jiat  the  im4T)e<ii&te  obj^c$  of  icnow^ 
l^dge  bemg  i^alled  ftii  iidea,  we  may  /Bay,  ibatOod 
)cnow$  ^n  object,  that  he  knows  an  idea.  When 
we  dp^k  q(  <^j^ts  of  humap  knowledge,  we  al- 
lude U?  tlie  ^ips^  of  seeing,  and  we  apply,  veiy 
properly,  th^  allusion  to  the  inward  perceptioos 
of  ib?  Q^ipdf  @yt  surely  no  nian,  who'tries  tp 
isl^^te  fajs  nQtion^  pf  the  al}-perfee$  Being  us 
much  as  he  ca.n  above  the  low  level  of  hunjaoity, 
for  eo  1  will  pall  wbai  we  know  of  the  human  na- 
ture, can  thiijk  the  ^^MPne  allusion  applicable  to 
ii^  flivl^ity,  Oujtwiard  afld  inward  laeose  have  a 
great  connexity  in  the  human  Bysiem.  The 
/©fn^er  giy.e^  ocqfisi<;>n  to  the  latter,  thiey  help  one 
4^i9tl|er,  ^ad  b^tb  have  their  objects.  But  it  wiU 
jAp  inpr^  follow,  that  Qod  thinks  like  man,  thaa 
4ha4;  he  ^e^s  like  man.  He  may  have  conscioua 
knp^ledge  pf  oJi  things  po^rble,  as  we  have  conr 
^ioy^  knpwLedgi^  pf  our  own  existence,  a  know- 
ledge which  preventii  even  thought,  so  far  from 
)ieing  prigiq.E^lly,  whatever  we  make  it  afterward, 
an  pbjeej;  of  iboughJ.  But  further.  When  God 
j§  §^id  to  know  objects,  he  is  said  to  know  ideas. 
The  words  are  taken  synonimously  on  this  pccar^ 
^ion.  But  we  mu^t  distinguish  them.  A  knowledge 
^  things  |i§  they  ar^,  aod  »  knowkdge  of  the  ideas 
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immediate  and  reflected  light,  as  absoluteandre^ 
lative  knowledge.  Every  thing  we  know  is  known 
to  us  in  the  second  manner;  nothing  in  the  first. . 
Every  thing  is  known  to  God  in  the  first :  and  be 
has  no  need  of  knowing  any  thing  in  the  second. 
As  it  would  be  «absurd  to  say,  that  God  receives 
ideas  from  external  objects,  so  it  is  do  less  absurd 
to  say  either,  that  the  divine  mind  combines 
and  abstracts  ideas,  or  that  complex  and  abstract 
ideas  exist  in  it,  or  coexbt  with  it,  like  so  many  in- 
corporeal independent  substances,  by  the  contem- 
plation  of  which  God  has,  and  Plato  and  his 
scholars  assure  us,  that  men  may  have,  real  know* 
ledge. 

These  hypothetical  reflections,  on  which  I  lay 
no  more  weight  than  they  deserve,  will  serve  at 
least  to  show,  how  little  ought  to  be  laid  on  those 
dogmas  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  does  not  know  by  the 
lielpof  ideas,  the  chain  of  Dr.  Cudworth's  rea- 
soning is  broke  in  the  first  link  of  it ;  for  there 
are  then  no  such  eternal  abstract  ideas,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  supreme  mind,  as  have  been  suppo- 
sed :  and  all  the  incorporeal  substances,  with  the 
verities,  clinging  like  ivy  about  them,  that  have 
been  said  to  exist  externally  and  independently, 
neither  exist,  nor  ever  did  exist,  out  of  the  imagi- 
nations of  metaphysicians,  those  fruitful  nurseries 
of  fantastick  science. 

Should  any  one  ask,  like  Cudworth,  and  the 
sixth  objector  to  the  metaphysical  meditations  of 
Descartes,  at  what  time  it  was  not  yet  actually 

X       true. 
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trnCy  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  or  when  it  began  to  be  true,  that  twice 
four  are  eight  r  It  would  be  a  full  and  sufficient 
answer  to  say,  that  the  time  when  neither  these 
truths,  nor  the  ideas  from  a  comparison  of  which 
they  result,  did  exist,  was  that  wherein  God  had 
aot  yet  created  any  intelligence,  whose  manner  of 
knowing  was  by  the  intervention  of  ideas,  and 
that  these  ideas  be^^an  to  exist  when  such  intelli-* 
gent  beings  were  actually  created.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  two  and  two  were  unequal  to 
four.  But  there  was,  we  may  conceive,  a  time 
when  their  equality  did  not  exist,  because  no  na* 
meral  things  existed,  nor  any  mind  to  compare 
them  except  the  Supreme  Mind;  which,  being 
assumed  not  to  know  by  the  help  of  ideas,  can  no 
more  be  said  to  compare  than  to  perceive  them,  or 
to  perform  any  operations  about  them.  If  he 
who  made  this  answer  was  pressed  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  consequences  of  it,  he  would  have 
at  least  the  advantage  of  retorting  arguments 
drawn  from  the  consequences  of  the  other  hypo- 
thesis, and  of  showing,  that  he,  and  those  learned 
divines  he  opposed,  were  in  a  case  very  common 
to  theists  and  atheists  in  their  disputes.  He  had 
difficulties  in  his  way :  they  had  absurdities  in 
theirs.  He  would  own  the  difficulty  of  account- ' 
ing  for  knowledge,  independently  of  ideas  : .  but 
he  would  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  maintain* 
ing,  that  knowledge  in  God  is  dependent  on  ideas, 
and  these  ideas  independent  on  him.  He  would 
liave  the  further  advantage  of  stopping  bis  inqui- 

Y  3  ries 
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ries  where  the  nieans  of  knowledge  st6p;  of  cofi-* 
fessing  his  ignorante,  and  of  presibrving  that  aWful' 
respect  foi*  the  Suprenie  Being,  which  divines  are 
9ftj  above  all  other  men^  to  lose,  by  rt^asoning 
about  hit  nature  and  his  attributes,  as  well  as  his 
phoviderice,  in  a  style  and  manner  that  no  otbcrf- 
theist  presumes  to  use,  and  to  whicli  they  have  no 
better  pretence  than  that  which  the  tailor  givm 
tbdm,  by  making  gowns  for  tbeni,  arid  C0Ht$  fot 
every  one  else. 

Were  men>  even  they  who  aifdct  to  dxamifner 
like  philosophersi  and  to  investigate  trittB  in  al{ 
the  recesses  of  it,  less  igno^abt  of  thai  which  U 
nearest  to  thefm,  of  themselves,  and  less  Uable  to 
be  blihded  by  their  affections  aiid  passions^  by  thd 
farce  of  habit,  and  the  det(irmining  infiueoce  of 
selfintertet,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  as  il  is,  to  iflH< 
pose  such  high  opinions  of  tlie  human,  and  such 
low  opinions  of  the  divine  nature.  In  fattempi^ 
ing  th6  first,  metaphysicians  and  diviaes  riin  tbet 
risk  of  liaving  the  conscious  knoitlrdge  of  every 
man  opposed  to  them  ;  for  every  man  knotvs,  of 
may  kndw^  that  the  faculties  of  bis  ntind^  and  his 
means  of  knowledge,  are  not  such  as  they  wqvld^ 
persuade  him  that  they  are.  Every  itian  has  rda*' 
son  to  Suspect,  from  the  natural  imperfectiona^ 
from  the  accidental  infirtnities,  from  thfe  sensibld 
growthj  maturity,  and  decdy  of  that  which  thinks 
io  himj  and  from  it's  apparent  dependancid  onrthe 
body^  that  his  soul,  what6\^er  it  be^  has  tio  affi^ 
nity  with  the  all-perfect  Being*  To  maidtaiii, 
therefore^   an  opinion  of   this  affinity^  the  ^mam 
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pereofiB  have  recourse  to  anotber  meth^,  froib 
noan,  whotn  we  can  «ee,  to  God,  wbora  we  two* 
not  see;  from  maki^  of  whom  we  bave  intiaitiv% 
to  God,  of  whom  we  have  dectiondtrative  know* 
ledge  alone,  aiid  which  goes  little  further  than  4 
c^rtaicity  of  his  exietence,  and  of  his  infinite 
power  atid  wisdom,  but  not  so  far  as  to  reach  Im 
manner  of  existing,  or  his  imnner  of  knowing. 
T1»e  knowledge  of  men  is  confined  to  ideas.  Thiey 
oihnot  raise  it  higher  in  imagination,  in  their  owQ| 
nor  in  that  of  other  men.  They  try  th^efbre  td 
reduce  the  divine  knoWledgB  to  their  own  low 
lev'el)  and,  as  strange  as  it  is,  it  is  true,  that  th^ 
socceed. 

Lbt  them  not  succeed  with  you  and  «ie»  This 
t^orld,  which  is  the  scene  of  our  action^  is  the 
s#ne  of  our  knowledge :  we  cfim  derive  none  that 
ii  real  from  any  other^  whatever  inleUectual 
Worlds  we  may  imagine.  Liet  us  consider  thte 
how  it  is  constituted^  in  what  relations  we  standi 
to  what  ends  Vm  are  directed.  Let  lilB  trusl  Id 
pure  intellect  a  little  lees  than  we  are  advised  te 
do,  and  to  our  sei^ses  a  little  more.  Wheti  v^e 
have  ei^Amined  and  compared  the  informations  we 
receive  from  these,  and  have  reasoned  h  poste* 
rrori  from  the  works  to  the  will  of  God,  from  th)^ 
constitution  of  the  system  wherein  we  are  placed 
by  bim  to  our  interest  and  duty  in  it,  we  shall 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  morctlity  on  a  rock, 
itistead  of  laying  them  on  the  moving  sands,  or 
the  hollow  ground  that  metaphysipks  point  out  to 
usk     Thus  tn^shall  know,  aa.  God  designed  we 

y  4  should 
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should  knowy  and  pursue,  as  far  as  our  part  ex-- 
tends,  the  plan  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  Instead  of 
amusing  ourselves  vainly  with  a  false  sublime,  let 
us  reason  cautiously,  pronounce  modestly,  prac- 
tise sincerely,  and  hope  humbly.  To  do  this,  ia 
to  be  wise  and  good  :  and  to  be  wise  and  good,  ia 
better  far  than  to  be  a  philosopher,  a  metaphysi- 
cian, or  even  a  divine. 

The  law  of  their  nature  is  the  concern  of  all 
men  alike.  All  men  are,  therefore,  able  alike  to 
discover  this  law,  and  the  constitution  of  things 
from  which  it  is  derived.  All  men  do  not  dis- 
cover it  indeed  alike,  though  all  n^en,  even 
the  most  savage  and  ignorant,  have,  as  I  believe^ 
some  imperfect  notions  of  it,  which  observation 
and  experience  force  into  their  minds.  If  there 
are  any  creatures  of  human  figure,  to  whom  ev^: 
thus  much  cannot  be  ascribed,  which  I  do  not 
believe,  they  are  ranked  as  improperly  under  the 
human  species,  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  a 
different  figure.  Ignorance  about  the  law  of  na- 
ture, like  ignorance  about  many  other  truths,  to 
which  no  man  can  refuse  his  assent  when  they  are 
proposed  to  his  understanding,  is  due  to  some  or 
more  of  those  many  reasons,  by  which  men  are 
diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  attainable  knowledge, 
or  stopped  in  it :  and  their  errours,  in  this  case, 
may  be  imputed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  same 
causes,  as  well  as  to  affections,  passions,  and  the 
force  of  custom.  But  philosophers,  divines,  and 
lawyers,  who  divest,  or  should  divest  themselves 
pf  affections  and  passions,  and  pay  no  regard  to 
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enstom,  run,  by  a  contrary  method,  into  a  variety 
of  contrary  opinions,  concerning  one  of  the 
plainest  and  most  important  objects  of  our 
thoughts.  The  former  stop  short  of  that  know- 
ledge, which  lies  within  the  bounds  of  humaa 
comprehension.  The  latter  overlook  it,  while 
they  aim  at  knowledge  that  is  unattainable ;  be-* 
cause  it  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  nature, 
and  therefore  of  human  comprehension. 

The  notions  on  which  Cudworth.endeavours  to 
ground  eternal  and  immutable  morality  have  pre- 
vailed much,  with  some  diflference  in  the  represen- 
tation of  them^  among  ancient  and  modern  theists. 
Lei  us  mention  two  of  the  latter  onlv,  beside- 
himself,  Grotius  and  Clarke. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  think,that  when  these 
men  assert  the  eternity,  independency,  and  immu- 
tability of  the  great  principles  of  the  law  of  our 
nature,  they  mean  all  this  comparatively  only :  com- 
paratively with  civil  laws,  which  are  novel,  depen- 
dent on  the  will  of  man,  and  mutable  at  his  plear 
sure.  One  might  think  it  strange  too,  that  they 
should  not  distinguish  between  the  divine  prescience 
and  the  divine  institution ;  or  imagine  a  law,  made 
for  man,  coeternal  with  God.  But  their  theological 
purpose  in  maintaining  an  opinion  liable  to  sa 
many  objections,  and  quite  unnecessary  to  the 
establishment  of  our  moral  obligations  on  the 
firmest  foundation,  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
these  reflections.  Divines,  among  whom  the 
great  lawyer  we  have  mentioned  has  a  just  right  to 
\(t  reckoned;^  see  far  before  them,  and  are  d^ter-* 
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mined  in  laying  af  prmcipleB  by  the  consrqaences 
they  intend  to  draw^ 

PufTendorff  *  is  of  a  contrary  opinioA  to  Grotitti^ 
He  censures,  very  justly,  those  who,  like  hitn, 
endeavour  to  join  with  God  any  coeval,  extrinsi- 
cal principlev  which  they  assume  that  he  wag 
obliged  to  follow  in  assigning  the  fortns  and  ea- 
sences  of  things.  He  maintains,  that  the  actiona 
of  men  are  perfectly  indifferent,  if  yo«  vet  aside 
the  eonsideratiot)  of  aH  law  divine  and  huiilto  ; 
that  the  momlpty  of  actions  in  a  social  trreatufe 
is  derived  fi-otn  that  social  nature,  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  give  liim,  and  not  from  any  iih- 
A)u table  necessity ;  and  he  shows  how  iU  tb(cfte 
passages  of  Scripture^  which  G rotius  <qut)tes,  at^e 
applied  to  pirove  lan  original  law  so  tfuiy  eomniOQ 
to  God  and  man,  that  God  permits  himself  to  be 
judged  according  to  it* 

Clarke  has,  in  our  time,  distinguiBfaed  himeelf 
in  defetice  of  the  doctrine  w6  oppose.  He  has 
made  it  the  fir^t  proposition,  iti  his  Evidencds  of 
Nlstiui"^!  dild  Revealed  Religion^  with  a  magisterial 
ai^>  and  all  the  confidence  of  those  tnen  who  talk 
Oil  eve^y  occa&ion  of  toothing  le^  than  demonstra^- 
tion.  '*  Fident^f  san^,  ut  solvent  isli^  nihil  tam 
"  verefts,  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re  vide- 
"  fetUrf."  This  propOBition,  however,  on  which 
hepresumee  to  reet  so  important  a  tause,.  M  on 
the  at^gular  stone  of  all  religion^  will  appeal  to  b0 

*  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  1.  i,  Ci  2. 
+  Tully  de  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.   i,   speaking  of  Velleius*  the 
Epieufean. 

absurd 
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absurd  and  inconsistent)  when  it  is  onoe  analysed  | 
^nd  hie  proofs  of  it  will  ajJpear  to  prove  nothitig^ 
^r  td  pt-Dve  what  is  out  of  dispute.  Thus  1  think  J 
^nd  if  t  think  rightly,  there  is  the  more  r^slson  to 
detii()li^h  this  falee  foundatibn>  because  it  is  as  easy 
at  hfefc^ssfery  t&  lay  one  that  is  Undeniably  tru6. 

The  general  absurdity  and  iitconsisteney  of  ihik 
pt*^p^itidrt  lies  h^te*  The  demonstrator  coH^ 
founds  in  it  two  contrary  propt)&ition§ ;  an^ 
sliding^  intenbibly  to  many  readers^  from  thai 
t^hith  nd  l^asdn^bt^  man  can  admits  into  that 
whitrh  every  reasonable  than  muet  admits  he  n^eao^ 
nii^thing  by  a  ^otup  df  worcfts^  cr  he  means  td 
niake  the  proofs  of  the  latter  pass  for  prooft  of 
the  former.  He  asserts,  that  necessary  and  eternal 
relations  of  different  things  to  one  another,  md 
the  consequent  l^tne^s  and  unfitnesis  of  apf^licatiod 
of  these  things,  and  of  their  relations^  determitie 
the  will  of  God  always  and  necessarily  to  chooM 
to  act  only  tvhat  i3  agreeable  Id  jnstice,  equitj^i 
goodness^  and  truth,  that  is^  to  thi)se  abstraet 
ideas,  in  order  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  uftU 
verse.  These  expressions  lead  itie,  they  cannot 
but  lead  me  to  understand^  that  the  same  dde-^ 
trine  is  intended^  as  we  have  said  nd  reason&bI« 
ttian^  no  good  thfeist,  most  certainly,  tan  admit> 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  independetit  essences,  as  it 
has  been  taught.  But  the  state  of  the  questibkl 
is  changed  at  dncft ;  for,  aller  asserting^  that  all 
subordinate  rational  bein^  ought  to  determiAg 
their  wills  and  oondUct  tbeimttlons  by  the  s^mA 
.eternal  rules,  by  which  God  proceeds  in  governing, 

and 
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and,  tbereforei  proceeded  in  creating,  tbe  world ; 
the  instances  brought  to  prove  it  are  all  relative 
to  our  human  state,  and  tbe  rules  are  such  as 
could  be  no  rules  antecedently  to  the  existence 
of  subordinate  rational  beings  and  moral  agents* 
Let  us  mention  two  or  three  of  these  instances* 
That  God  is  infinitely  superior  to  man,  is  as  clear, 
no  doubt,  as  that  infinity  is  larger  than  a  point, 
or  eternity  longer  than  a  moment.    That  men 
should  worship  and  obey  God,  for  I  dare  not 
use  theological  familiarity  and  talk  of  imitating 
God,  is  as  fit,  as  it  is  true,-  that  they  depend  on 
him.  In  short,  general  benevolence,  fidelity  in  par- 
ticular compacts,  and  all  the  duties  of  natural  rer 
ligion,  arise  most  evidently  from  a  fitness  of  applica- 
tion of  different  things,  and  their  different  relations 
arising  from  the  nature,  which  God,  according  to 
his  good  pleasure,  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  from 
that  of  the  system  which  he  has  constituted,  an4 
wherein  he  has  placed  us.     That  God  is  superior 
to  man,  and  that  man  ought  to  worship  and  obey 
God,  are  truths,   that  have   existed  ever  since 
there  was  such  a  rational  creature  as  man  to  per- 
ceive them,  and  to  stand  in  such   a  relation  to 
God.      That    benevolence,    fidelity,    and  every 
Other  moral  obligation  has  existed  likewise,  ever 
since  there  was  such  a  moral  agent  as  man  to  be 
obliged  by  them,  and  to  stand  in  such  relations 
as  we  stand  to  one  another.    Is  it  not  enough,  that 
we  go  as  high  as  our  nature,  to  discover  the  laws 
of  it  ?    To  what  purpose  do  we  make  that  in* 

.  '  tricate^ 
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tricate,  by  metaphysical  abstractions,  which  God 
has  made  so  extremely  plain  ? 

I  might  aisk,  to  what  purpose  this  kind  of  leger- 
demain is  employed  in  reasoning  ?  After  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  has  talked  dogmatically  of  eternal,  im- 
mutable, independent  natures,  it  comes  out,  that 
he  does  ndt  mean  real  natures,  but  the  ideas  that 
we  frame  of  natures  we  assume.  Much  in  the 
same  manner,  after  Dr.  Clarke  has  talked,  at 
least  as  dogmatically,  of  an  eternal  rule  by  which 
God  has  always  acted  necessarily,  and  of  justice, 
equity,  goodnisss,  and  truth,  as  of  inlelligible 
natures,  \thich  have  always  existed,  and  agreeably 
to  which  God  has  always  directed  his  conduct,  he 
proceeds  to  talk  of  this  very  rule,  not  as  a  rule 
eternally  resulting  from  the  eternal  and  indepen- 
dent differences  of  things  and  of  their  relations, 
but  as  a  rule  resulting  from  a  system  of  beings 
whom  God  created  in  time,  and  from  the  relation 
in  which  he  constituted  them  to  himself  and  to 
one  another.  No  man  will  deny,  that  a  sqnare 
is  double  to  a  triangle  of  equal  base  and  height, 
from  all  eternity,  if  the  doctor  pleases,  and  rather 
than  engage  in  such  useless  disquisitions:  but 
every  man  of  common  sense  will  deny,  that  there 
could  be  a  law  of  human  nature  before  any  such 
nature  was  in  being.  Clarke  raises  man  first  to 
act  by  the  same  rule  by  which  God  made  and 
governs  the  universe ;  and  after  that,  he  restrains 
infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  act  by  the  same 
rule  by  which  the  creatures  of  God  determine^ 
or  ought  to  determine,  their  wills,  and  according 

to 
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to  th«  uliBas  Ui^t  they  derivf  frem  th0  fanttfHf tA-^ 
lion  of  their  own  system  of  Mtigi  t^l^t  in,  of  n 
eiii§Il  nod  doubtlffts  fip  iacpppidnraUf  puri  af  the 
Hniver^o,  not,  by  iiBmefi§6  clegre^^t  sf  tlie  wbfile. 
'*  Quo  teaeain  Pfpte^  Roda  p"  %  the  firit  n^^^tre 
^wilflered  in  Qie|aphyiio^)  ^bplpai^tiop^  thtt  hl^ve 
IKi  tepdep^y  to  pFOmete  i^of^li^y:  ftPflt  Nf^^  , 
}Mt,   divioe9  obliMn  i^   UtitMdo  of  i^aj^iBg  wJMlt 

t^potheses  they  pif^o,  wd  ^  pretepoo  of  roMOO* 
IPg  with  thp  8|ui|6  liceose  aboi}t  t^  dt^i^s  aid 
f  Qpduct  of  \}^  living  God>  ^  th$y  fvpiild  ^ko  ki 
ffa^pnipg  i^boul  thoae  of  %  dead^  iHit  not  of  f^ 
)ivi(ig  moQi^rch.  Tbi^  i44bo  truo  thOOio^UBftl 
fif crot ;  apd  I  believe  yoq  will  think  ii  if  a^  vhtn 
w^  gpip^  to  cposider  Cl^i'ke'a  dois^rino  cofMOWlig 
ttie  oioral  attributes  of  the  Supreq^^  Jiein^  %pf| 
i))^  use  ha  ln^ke^  of  it. 

^ut  to  carry  on  the  analyse  pf  thi^  fifjBt  ^opro* 
^lipn.  We  are  told  in  it,  th^t  t)|#s^  ei^rpftl  and 
necessary  differences  pf  things,  for  syeh  tbcy  %rp 
^iill  callcdj  cause  it  to  be  the  dqty  of  gipii,  p\  l%y 
im  obligation  upon  th^m,  tp  act  according  tp  %k^ 
rg)e,  ^p^ratp  from  the  consideration  pf  t^e  will 
of  Gpd,  and  from  any  ei^pect^tiop  of  reward,  or 
fear  of  punishinent,  annexed  either  ^y  n^tyfsl 
^QQsequepce  or  by  positive  appoiptHfant.  Now 
^rely  this  niust  be  thogght  a  very  odd  metbod  of 
prompting  natural  religion^  and  giving  ovideneop 
i^f  it,  since  it  puts  the  atheist  and  the  dieiM  i^tp 
th$  same  case ;  ^nd  as  rples  were  incpjSsjfUeia^y 
^p^bled  together  before,  so  cliaractejr^  0ro  ^^w* 
TU^  Htji^ist   u>ay  h^ve  fe^md  to   n^u>'^  4^^' 
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?QC€;s  alone;  and  to  the  consequences  of  acting 
accprding  to  thenv     He  may  see,  that  although 
hums^fi  QCtiqnSy  considered  merely  as  natural,  and 
libfttractedly  from  all  relations,  circi^mstances,  aa4 
comseqvieoces,   might  be  deenved   alisolutely  in-^ 
diifer^t,  y^t  no  huipaq  action  can  be  so  coi\sU 
^ered.     Tb^  atheisti  therefore,  may  think  hipfi-' 
self  very  truly  undeif  ^n   pbligatioo .  of  interest^ 
arisipg  from  the  different  cqns€q\iences  of  his^ 
^ctionSy  though  he  acknowledges  no  divine  legi^^t 
lutMr^ ;  and  be  ^ciuld  laugh  very  justiy  at  the  mail 
\Fho  sbQuld  tell  bina,.  that  he  was  not  obliged  t^ 
pi^ss  over  the  bridge,  though  he  might  be  drowa^ 
ed   iQ  the  torrent,  because  there  was  no  i|ct  of 
parUp^n^il^t;  fcMT  it.     The  tbeist  indeed  must  tbink^ 
l^paself,  in  this  respect,  under  an  obligation  oC 
duly  ^  w^ll  ^s  interest.     Whatever  actions  e^r^ 
natHrally  gQQd  pr  evil  npq^^t  appear  to  bina  to  1;^ 
sp  Worally.     They  derive  tbeir  particular  paturqs 
frpQ^  the.  constitution  of  our  system.     They  ipighl 
not  bavo  been  u  hait  they  are,  if  this  systeiii  ba4. 
not  b^n  what  it  is;  ^nd  this  system  coul(|  nQ| 
have  been  what  it  is^  if  Qod^.  wbo  made  it,  b^dl 
i^et  willed  ^hs^t  \t  should  be  seu     Najp,  even  ogi; 
I^Q  (Opposition  of  eternal  necessary  differeqc^ 
ai;Kl  independent  natures,  \t  would  be  stil)  trqf^ 
that  the  will  of  Go^  constitqtes  the  obligation  qI 
duty.     It  would  be  false  to  assert^  ^n  the  tern}^ 
of  this  proposition,    that  the  supposed  etern^ 
neeesrs^ry  differences  of  tbipgs  constitute  it  alQ^ew 
I|pw  independent  soever  we  suppose  the  difjer^^ 
natures  of  things  to  be^^  it  4epQn4^  most  cer^ai^n 

lit 
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ly  on  the  will  of  God,  who  made  the  systeift,  iO 
introduce  them  into  it  as  he  thought  fit.     If  he 
did  not  make,  he  assembled,  he  ordered   them ; 
and  whatever  obligation  results  from  them,  in  this 
system,  results  from  them  therefore  by  his  will, 
and  is  imposed  hy  it.     Once  more,  and  to  con- 
clude this  analyse.    It  is  plainly  false!  td  assert,  that 
men  are  obliged  to  observe  the  laws  of  nstture  on 
abstract  considerations,  and  for  reasons  alone  of 
ihe  same  kind  as  those,  which  determine  them  to 
agree  about  proportions  or  disproportions  in  ge* 
ometry  and  arithmetick.     The  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages annexed  by   natural  consequence   i& 
the  observation  or  bfeach  of  the  law  oif  liatur* 
do  certainly  determine  the  atheist,  who  observes  it^ 
without  believing  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  believing  an  obligation  in  the  s'trictejst  : 
and  it  is  manifest,  that  no  other  consideration  can, 
nor,  on  his  principles,  ought  to  determine  him. 
The  theist  is  deterniined  by  the  same  advantages 
or   disadvantages  still  more  strongly  ;  because  he 
looks  on   them  as  annexed,  not  only  by  natural 
consequence,  but  by  positive  and  divine  appoint-^ 
nient.     I  speak  of  the  theist  as  a   philosopher 
only.     If  we  considered  him  as  a  christian,  we^ 
should    consider    him   under     the   influence    of 
further  and  greater  advantages,  annexed  by  the 
same    divine    appointment.      Thns   the   matter 
Btands  very  clearly  :  and  though  men  may  puzzle 
it  by  playing  with  the  words  inducement,  obliga- 
tion, will  of  a  superior,  law,  and  others,  they  can-* 
not  alter  the  state  of  it 

Riilht 
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Hight  reason  consists  in  a  conformity  Mfilfa 
truth,  and  truth  in  a  conformity  with  nature. 
Nature,  or  the  aggregate  of  things  which  are,  is 
the  great  source  from  whence  all  the  rivulets  of 
real  knowledge  must  be  derived.  When  we  can- 
not go  up  thither,  we  must  remain  in  ignorance^ 
and  we  may  be  the  more  contented  to  remain  so 
in  several  cases,  because  we  go  up  in  several  to 
the  spring  head,  or  at  least  as  far  toward  it,  as 
the  Author  of  all  nature  thought  it  necessary,  that 
creatures  in  our  rank  of  being  should  go.  It  is  a 
strong  instance  of  the  perversity  of  the  human 
will,  but  it  is  true  in  fact,  that  men  attempt  often 
to  go  beyond  nature,  for  no  better  reason  tbaa 
this,  because  they  cannot  go  up  to  it ;  or  than 
this,  because  they  do  not  find  that  to  be,  which 
imagination  bad  told  them  might  be.  These  men 
are  metaphysicians,  and  by  this  method  they  havQ 
fallen  at  all  times  into  errour,  or  into  something 
worse  perhaps  than  errour,  but  worse  surely  than 
ignorance,  into  doubt,  perplexity,  needless  dis- 
quisitions, and  endless  disputation.  Thus  it  has 
fared  with  the  greatest  scholars,  and  with  men 
of  the  nicest  discernment  and  acuteness,  with 
Cudworth,  for  instance,  and  with  Clarke.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  safest  side  is  that  of  ignorance  : 
if  he  may  be  called ,  ignorant,  who  keeps  within 
the  obvious  bounds  of  nature  and  truth,  and  pre- 
sumes to  continue  the  pursuit  of  knowledg|6  no 
further.  Ignorance  belongs  more  properly  to  him 
who  is  thought  to   know,  while  be  transgresses 

Vol.  VIL  Z  these 
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these  bounds,  and  calls  erery  hypothesis  a  de- 
monstratiOD. 

That  the  philosophers  we  have  mentioned  are 
guilty  of  this  absurdity,  has  been  shown ;  and  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  show,  by  many  proofs^ 
that  while  they  pretend  to  establish  morality, 
they  do  real  injury  to  theism*  They  make  the 
incomprehensible  Being,  in  a  eertain  sense,  to^ 
tomprehensible,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  all«- 
perfect  Being  too  nearly  allied  to  the  imper^*^ 
'  tion  of  the  human. 

Things  are  What  they  are  by  nature^  not  by 
will,  says  Cud  worth.  Would  it  not  be  more  con*- 
feistent  with  theism,  to  say,  things  Rfo  what  they 
are  by  immutable  natures,  which  the  will  of  God 
has  given  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  within 
the  bounds  of  human  conception,  and  therefor^ 
more  reasonable,  to  say,  that  God  constituted 
these  natures  in  constituting  this  system ;  than  to 
assume,  that  these  natures,  which  are  contained  in 
our  system,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  which  we 
arrive  no  other  way  than  by  the  gradual  know^ 
ledge  that  we  acquire  of  our  system,  are'inde^ 
pendent  on  it,  and  on  the  God  who  made  it  ? 

The  reason  of  things,  deduced  from  their  dif- 
ferences, from  their  different  relations,  and  frotfi 
the  different  consequences  of  their  applications^ 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  atheist.  He  may  refe^ 
the  whole  to  the  powers  and  operations  of  some- 
thing, he  knows  not  what,  but  something  sel^ 
•  Dxistent  and  eterhal>^  which  be  thinks  fit  to  call 
%  the 
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tbe  utiivers&y  or  universal  nature.  The  theist  is 
not  so  content.  The  reason  of  things  is  to  hitn 
that  cle%  by  which  he  conducts  himself  in  dis- 
covering the  existence  of  God,  and  the  will  of 
God/  a$  far  as  man  is  an  object  of  it*  But  the 
will  of  God  id  something  less,  and  the  reason  of 
things  is  something  more,  in  the  esteem  of  such 
of  these  men  as  call  themselves^tivines.  An  eter* 
nal  reason  of  things,  arising  fi-om  their  independ- 
ent natures,  and  knawn  to  man  as  well  as  to  God, 
is,  according  to  these  philosophers  and  divines, 
tbe  true  criterion  of  moral  good  and  evil,  the 
l*ule  by  which  the  Creator  and  the  creature  ai^ 
obliged  alike  to  act ;  with  this  difference,  arising 
from  the  perfections  of  oiie  and  the  imperfections 
of  the  other,  God  cannot  act  otherwise,  man 
may.  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  men 
tainted  with  such  notions  as  these  will  reason 
constantly  h  priori,  and  from  them,  down  to  their 
moral  obligations :  the  consequence  of  which  may 
be,  that  these  obligations  will  become  as  unfixed 
and  as  fluctuating  in  their  minds,  as  generisil  and 
abstract  ideas  usually  are  ?  Is  it  not  to  bei  appre-^ 
bended,  that  they  will  never  condescend  to  rea- 
son k  posteriori,  and  from  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  things,  up  to  the  will  of  God  and  the 
duty  of  man ;  the  consequence  of  which  would 
be  to  establish  a  rule  of  judgment  concerning  the 
great  principles  of  moral  obligations,  as  invariable 
as  the  obligations  themselves  ? 

These  metaphysical  divhies  are,  for  this  rea- 
son, tbe  more  to  be  condemned,  that,  while  they 

z  9i  pretend 
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-pretend  to  knowledge,    that  neither    men    nor 

angels,  I  presume,  are  capable  of  having,  know-* 

•ledge  of  divine  ideas,  and  of  the  rule  by  which 

Infinite  Wisdom  governs ;  and  while  they  would 

entice  us  by  learned  language,  vague  expressions, 

and  false  airs  of  demonstration,  to  seek  the  laws 

of  our  nature  out  of  the  scene  of  our  nature, 

•  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  clear  conceptions 

.  we  are  able  to  have ;  this  very  law  is  enacted  in 

all  the  works  of  God^  promulgated  in  terms  the 

most  proportionable  to  human  conception,  and 

writ  in  characters  so  plain,  that  he  who  runs  may 

read  them. 

The  great  principles  of  moral  truth  are  as  much 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  those  of  ma- 
thematical truth:  and  it  is  not  a  little^  less  ab- 
'Surd  to  contradict  the  former  by  our  words  or  ac- 
tions, than  to  deny  the  latter.     If  the  latter  of 
•these  have  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  that  the 
demonstrations  of  them  are  carried  on  with  greater 
steadiness  and  precision,  by   the   immediate  and 
joint  assistance  of  sense  and  intellect ;  the  former 
.have  an  advantage,  for  such  it  may  be  reckoned, 
.of  another  kind.     We  perceive  the  truth  of  both 
.with  equal  evidence  ;  but  as  the  former  are  much 
more  important  to  us  than  the  latter,  we  may  be 
ignorant  of  all  mathematical,  we  cannot  be  so  of 
all  moral  truth.     We  discover  one,  the  other  dis- 
covers itsqlf:  it  obtrudes  itself  on  tfaemind,  and 
the  mind  perceives  it  with  greater  satisfaction. 
He  who  demonstrates,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
-triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  n 

squaroi 


r 
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square  IS  double  to  a,  triangle  of  equal  base  and 
lieight,  has  a  dry  inward  complacency.  But  he 
who  contemplates  the  obvious  advantages  of  be- 
nevolence and  justice  to  society,  and  of  society  to 
mankind,  will  feel  a  pleasure  much  more  sensi- 
ble :  and  the  same  proportion  will  hold  in  all  the 
progress  the  mind  makes  to  discovipr  m^themati* 
cal  and  moral  truths 


tr'any  man  should  advance,  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  on  the  known  principles  of  mathema-* 
ticks,  not  because  there  are  such  in  nature,  but 
because  mathematicians  have  made  an  agreiement' 
or  compact  to  proceed  upon  them  as  if  there  were 
such,  I  suspect,  that  he  would  be  esteemed  mad. 
What  then  was  Hobbes,  his  predecessors,  and 
his  successors,  who  affirmed,  that  all  distin6tionr 
between  moral  good  and  evil^  just  and  unjust,  is 
established  solely  by  civil  institution;  and  that 
our  moral  obligations  are  derived  from  the  laws  of 
society,  not  from  the  law  of  nature  ?  This  extra- 
vagant system  has  been  over  and  over  refuted  by 
many  writers  of  our  own  and  other  countries^ 
Some  reflections,  such  as  my  first  thoughts  sug- 
gest to  me,  I  too  will  bestow  tipon  it  They  shall 
not  be  long,  and  whether  they  are  new  qr  no^  they 
shall  not  be  copied  from  any  one.  It  seems  then 
to  me,  that  civil  societies  could  not  have  beeii 
formed^  nor  -  the  distinctioD  of  just  and  unjust, 

z  3  nor 
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nor  the  honestuoi  and  decorum  of  life  have  beet) 
established,  if  there  iiad  not  been,  aQtecedently, 
such  a  law  of  oature  as  Hobbes  denies^  and  di<^ 
rectly  opposite  to  that  which  he  supposes.  Your 
great  predecessors,  Amphion  and  Orpheus,  woulc) 
bavp  atrung  their  lyres  to  little  purpos?,  if  there 
had  not  been  a  corresponding  unison  in  the  hu« 
man  constitution.  The  letter  of  the  fable  would 
have  proved  true,  as  soon  as  the  moral  of  it ; 
stones  would  have  leaped  into  order,  and  have 
builded  themselves  into  walls ;  tigers  and  wolves 
would  have  grown  tame,  and  have  formed  peace^ 
ful  societies,  as  soon  as  men,  if  tliere  bad  not 
Ibeen  a  law  of  nature  peculiar  to  man ;  Vbere  waa 
therefore  such  a  law.  We  may  consider  man,  in 
m  state  of  nature,  ^s  aq  artless,  but  we  must  con« 
aider  him,  in  no  state,  as  an  irrational  creature ; 
find  to  have  been  such  a  creature  as  Hobbes  re« 
presents  him,  he  must  have  been  rather  irraticht 
oal  th^n  artless.  The  proof  that  this  pbilosQ** 
pher  brings  to  show,  that  man  is  made  by  disci^ 
pline,  that  is,  the  discipline  of  civil  or  political 
|[Qvernment,  and  not  by  nature,  fit  for  society, 
is  a  strange  one  indeed.  He  says,  that  ''  Socie« 
f*  tie^  are  confederacies,"  which  is  true  in  a  pro* 
per  sense:  "That  the  force  of  the  conventiong 
"  by  which  they  are  framed  is  unknown  to  chil» 
f*  dren  and  illiterate  people,  and  the  utility  of 
f*  them  to  tbqse  who  never  escperienced  the  evila 

*'  that  ari^e  from  the  want  of  society tbut 

f^  it  is  manifest  therefore  (all  men  being  bora 
^  f:hUdreq)  that  all  men  are  bor^  upfit  for  so^ 
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"  ciety,  and  that  .many,  perhaps  the  greatest 
**  number,  remain  some  how  or  other  unfit  for  it 
*^  as  long  as  they  live;  that  all  theae  however,  th^ 
'^  adult  as  well  as  infants,  have  the  human  na.« 
*'  ture;"  and  from  hence  he  drawa  the  qonclu*' 

4 

^ion  I  have  mentioned.   Now  for  those  who  never 
experienced  the  evils  that  men  are  exposed  to  out 
of  society,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  feel,  and 
must  feel,  without  the  help  of  this  contrast,  unless 
they  are  idiots,  the  benefits  of  society;  and  for 
the  rest,  his  argument  is  no  better  than  this  would 
be :  All  men  are  born  infants,  infants  have  not 
jibe  use  of  speech,  some  men  are  born  dumb,  and 
have  it  not  during  their  whole  lives;  men  are 
therefore  by  their  nature  incapable,  or  unfit  to 
speak.     If  men  were  at  any  time,  for  years  or 
ages^  in  that  state  of  war  and  confusion,  which 
Hobbes  assumes  to  be  their  natural  state,  it  would 
not  follow,  that  every  one  had  by  nati;re  a  right 
to  do,  what  every  one  had  by  particular  circum- 
stances and  contingency  of  events  the  power  to 
do.     It  would  only  follow,  that .  instinct  deter- 
mines sooner,  and   appetite  and   passion   mere 
strongly,  than  reason^    It  would  only  follow,  that 
the  spring  of  human  nature  exerted  i^'s  force 
before  the  balance,  which  is  designed  to  control 
and  regulate  the  impulses  of  it,  was  put  into  ac- 
tivity, as  it  must  be^  according  to  the  same  i^a** 
ture,  by  time  and  experience.     Qut  the  case  a^ 
sumed  has  no  pretence  to  be  admitted ;  neither  is 
it  possible  tQ  conceive,  on  any  supposition,  sueh 
^  State  of  mankind  as  the  philosopher  of  Malmes-* 

?  4  bury 
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bury  had  figured  to  himself.     However  you  sup- 
pose the  human  race  to  have  begun,  societies^ 
little  indeed,  but  societies  still,  must  have  been 
coeval  with  it.     If  there  was  a  first  man  and  a 
first  woman,  they  and  their  children   (for  these 
could  not  nurse  and  educate  themselves)  must 
have  constituted  a  first  society.     If  numbers  o 
men  and  women  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  once, 
there  might   be  some  contests  among  the  men 
libout  these  primitive  ladies,  and  some  violence 
might  be  employed,  and  some  confusion  might 
arise,  in  the  immediate  hurry  of  copulation.    But 
after  that,  the  same  instinct,  wiiich  had  caused 
variance,   would  have  formed  societies.     Families 
would  have  been  soon  raised,  and  the  authority, 
subordination,  order,  and  union,  necessary  to  their 
well  being,  must  have  followed  naturally,  as  we 
may  observe  that  they  do  among  the  mOst  savage 
people.     Men  never  were,    because  they  could 
never  subsist,  in  a  state  of  absolute  individuality. 
Self-love,  directed  by  instinct  to  mutual  pleasure, 
made  the  onion  of  man  and  woman.     Self-love 
made  that  of  parents  and  children.  Self-love  begat 
sociability;  and  reason,  a  principle  of  human  na- 
ture, as  well  as  instinct,  improved   it.     Reason 
improved  it,  extended  it  to  relations  more  remote, 
and  united  several  families  into  one  community, 
as   instinct  had   united   several  individuals  into 
fone  family.     Reason  performed  this  by  the  help  o 
experience :  and  what  is  the  effect  of  experience  ? 
It  is  not  to  make  any  thing  new  in  nature,  it  is  to 

discover 
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^scoxer  wbat  was  in  nature,  though  unobserved 
before.  We  might  say  as  truly,  that  Columbus 
discovered  a  new  world,  in  the  absolute  as  well  as 
relative  sense  of  the  word,  as  to  say  with  Hobbes^ 
that  when  men  distinguished  between  just  an4 
unjust,  and  made  laws  and  institutions  on  that 
distinction,  they  made  that  to  be  just  and  unjust 
which  was  indifferent  before.  The  natural  obli- 
gation to  exercise  benevolence,  to  administer  jus- 
tice, and  to  keep  compacts,  is  as  evident  to  hu- 
man reason,  as  the  desire  of  happiness  is  agree- 
ble  to  human  instinct.  We  desire  by  instinct,  we 
acquire  by  reasoun.  The  natural  desire  leads  us 
necessarily  to  the  natural  obligation :  and  wc 
proceed,  in  this  case,  from  intuitive  to  demon- 
strative knowledge,  by  the  same  sure  steps,  by 
which  we  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  our  own, 
ta  that  of  God's  existence.  The  law  of  nature^ 
or  of  right  reason,  is  the  real  original  of  all  po- 
sitive laws.  Such  it  appeared  to  TuUy  *.  *'  Er* 
"  go  est  lex,"  says  he,  ^*justorum  injustorum* 
*'  que  distinctio  ad  illam  antiquissimam  et  rerum 
"  omniuni  principem  expressa  naturam,  ad  quam 
**  lei^es  hominum  diricruntur."  As  the  civil  laws 
derive  their  authority  from  a  conformity  to  this 
.original,  so  it  is  their  real  or  supposed  tendency 
to  the  same  end,  that  induces  men  to  submit  to 
them.  TuHy  f  shall  support  my  opinion  again. 
It  jls  certain,  according  to  him,  that  they,  who 
gave  laws  to  mankind,  '*  populis  ostendisse  sci 
**  Cja  scripturos  atque  laturos,    quibus  illi  ad* 

•De  Leg.  Lib.  ii.  tJbid.   . 

"  scriptis 
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^^  scriptis  susceptisque  honest^  beat^ne  vive^ 
*'  rent*". 

♦  Though  I  would  not  take  Tully  for  my  guide  in  matters 
o(  the  first  philosophy,  yet  his  opinions  are  often  true,  and  his 
authority  is  always  of  weight,  if  not  to  determine,  yet  to  con- 
firm US|  on  tuch  subjects  as  these.  It  does  so,  very  reasonably t 
jn  the  notions  that  are  advanced  and  implied  in  this  paragraph* 
They  who  assume^^that  the  will  of  a  superior  can  alone  con- 
stitute obligation,  do  really  trifle,  and  mistake  too  grossly  ; 
since  not  only  a  moral  obligation  may  exist  without  a  law,  but ' 
a  law  may  be  such  as  to  create  no  moral  obligation.  When  we 
speak  of  moral  obligations,  either  we  mean  nothing,  or  we  mean« 
that  we  are  tied,  bound,  and  under  an  internal,  thatiSt  a  mornl 
neccssityof  conforming  ourselves  to  those  rule8,which  areexpre3s- 
cd  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  on  the  obserxation  of 
which  the  happiness  of  our  kind  depends.  Reason  iS|  in  this 
case,  the  obliger.  A  rational  creature  is  the  obliged ;  and  he 
IS  so  obliged  as  no  law,  made  by  mere  will,  can  of  itself 
oblige.  The  mere  will  of  a  legislator  may  constrain,  may 
ibrce,  may  create  an  outward,  a  physical  necessity,  but  this 
necessity  implies  no  obligation ;  and  if  kiug,  lords,  and  com- 
mons had  enacted,  that  when  parents  lived  to  the  age  of  four* 
score,  their  children  should  put  them  to  death,  you  would  not 
havethougBt  yourself  under  an  obligation  of  putting  your  old 
mother  to  death.  In  short,  human  laws  are  in  a  first  con- 
sideration nothing  more  than  the  dictates  of  will^  the  will  of 
a  legislator,  enforced  by  superior  power ;  and,  in  a  seco])49 
they  may  acquire,  or  not  acquire,  the  right  of  obliging,  9& 
they  have  the  power  of  forcing.  But  this  order  is  inverted  in 
the  divine  law  of  nature.  The  moral  necessity  of  acting 
agreeably  to  it,  in  order  to  secure  that  happiness,  which  we 
are  determined  irresistibly  to  desire,  is  a  first  consideration, 
and  is  alone  sufficient  to  create  obligation.  In  discovering 
this  law  we  are  led  to  discover  the  legislator,  and  will  is  added 
to  invest  obligation  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  the  will  of  that 
Being  who  constituted  the  obligation  when  he  made  the  hu- 
man system,  and  who,  by  constituting  the  obligation,  made 
and  promulgated  the  law. 
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Let  it  not  be  said,  that,  men  have  been  somQ** 
times  seduced,  and  sometimes  forced  to  receive 
the  will  of  other  men  for  law  ;  that  this  has  been 
done  without  any  regard  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
might  have  been  done  just  as  effectually  on  the 
supposition  of  no  such  law.  Reason  will  tell  us^ 
that  it  cannot,  und  experience  that  it  has  not 
been  so  done,  whatever  appearances  may  have 
struck  those,  who  do  not  look  far  enough  back  to 
the  causes  of  things.  Men  are  not  attracted  by 
30unds  or  odours,  nor  hived  like  bees;  and. far 
from,  submitting  to  civil  laws  made  by  mere  will, 
they  have  submitted  to  these,  that  they  might  not 
be  governed  by  mere  will.  That  fraud  and , force 
bold  men  in  subjection,  I  do  not  deny,  the  6rst 
principally  to  ecclesiastical,  and  both  to  civil 
tyranny.  But  this  I  deny,  that  fraud  and  forcf 
weire  sufficient  of  themselves,  and  the  true,  solCi 
und  original  means  of  submitiing  men  to  $ucb 
fyranny. 

I  shall  not  speak  here  pf  religious  tyranny,  the 
first,  and,  with  respect  to  the  authority  it  pro- 
fanes, the  most  audacious  offspring  of  fraud* 
Enough  has  been  said  oti  that  subject  in  another 
£ssay.  Here  I  confine  myself  to  civil  institutionn 
find  civil  government  alone,  and  I  rest  astonished 
fit  the  strange  perversion  of  reasop  in  those  ipeq, 
who  make  the  abuse  of  natural  law,  as  far  as  xhej 
can,  pass  for  the  original  of  all  law.  Could  th^ 
fraud,  or,  if  you  will  soften  the  terms,  the  art 
of  legislators  have  irnposed  originally  for  lawfi 
the  dictates  of  mere  will  ?    Cert;ftioly  not.    M^v^ 
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will  would  have  revolted  mankind  from  them,  if 
it  had  appeared  to  be   such  :  and  it  would  have" 
appeared  to  be  such,  if  there  had  not  been,  in 
the  nature  of  things  and  in  the  reason  of  man,  a 
law  which  sometimes  gave,    and  always  seemed  to 
give  a  sanction  to  their  laws.     What,  therefore, 
could  fraud  do,  or    has  fraud  done,  in  this  re^r 
spect  ?     Nothing  more  than  this.     When  reason 
and  experienee  determined  men  to  walk  in  those 
paths  which  the  law   of  nature  points  out,  and 
which  lead  to  the  happiness  of  their  kind  ;  fraud, 
like  an  unfaithful  guide,  led  them  insensibly  into 
others.     Nature   directed   them  to  unite  in  so- 
cieties, and  to  submit  to  civil  laws,  for  their  com- 
mon  utility.      Fraud    betrayed  them    into    the 
tyrannj^  of  mere  will,  and  when  various  institu- 
tions and  various  customs  had  made  them  lose 
jright  of  the  law  of  their  nature,  it  ^as  not  hard 
to  persuade  them,  that  the  dictates  of  will,  de- 
signed for  particular  not   common  utility,    and 
even  repugnant  to  this  law,  were  deduced  from  it. 
Thus  again  as  to  force.     When  absolute    power 
is  once  established,   it  may  impose  arbitrary  will 
for  law.     It  cannot  make  things  just  pr  unjust, 
nor  create  natures,  that  existed  before  government 
itself.     But  as  they  were  ill  observed  then,  they 
may  be  ill  defined    now,  in  particular  instances. 
The  unjust  may  pass  for  what  it  is  in  some  cases, 
and  be  decreed  just  in  others :  and  thus  civil  laws 
not  only  may,  but  do  very  frequently  confound 
the  distinction,  that  nature  has  made,  the  very 
distinction  which   is '  so  falsely  ascribed  to  their 

sole 
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sole  authority.  But  whatever  absolute'  power 
.does  when  it  is  established,  how  could  it  be  esta- 
blished originailVy  and  in  a  state  of  nature  like 
that  which  is  supposed  ?  Absolute  power  must  have 
been  acquired  by  superior  force,  and  superior  force 
by  superior  numbers.  Still  the  question  will  return, 
.how  were  tliese  superior  numbers  collected  in  one 
interest,  and  under  one  direction?  They  could 
•not  be  so  ori^nally  by  force ;  for  force  supposes 
them,  and  is  derived  from  them.  Hercules  might 
have  travelled  with  his  club  in  his  hand  from  the 
east  to  the  west :  his  club  might  have  destroyed 
here  atfd  there  a  monster,  but  would  have  formed 
a  society  no  where.  Nothing  but  consent  can 
form  originally  collective  bodies  of  men.  Nothing 
but  consent,  therefore,  to  which  men  are  deter- 
.  mined  by  the  sociability  of  their  nature,  by  an  an- 
tecedent law,  could  have  raised  an  army,  or 
created  that  force  by  which  it  is  assumed,  that  all 
laws,  those  we  call  civil,  and  those  we  call  na- 
tural, were  alike  imposed  on  mankind. 

On  the  whole,  as  fast  as  families  united  in 
larger  societies,  and  the  same  plain  and  simple 
rules,  the  first  rudiments  of  natural  law,  tliat  had 
been  sufficient  under  paternal  government,  were 
so  no  longer,  but  required  greater  extension  and  a 
greater  variety  of  application.  Philosophers  and 
legislators  arose,  constituted  governments,  and 
made  laws,  wisely  and  unwisely,  agreeably  and 
disagreeably  to  the  nature  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  imperfection  of  human  prQcluc- 
tions :  but  there  would  have  be^n  no  societies  to 

whom 
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mbom  laws  might  be  gjven^  no  prcteode  to  give 
tbeniy  ftq  disposition  to  receive  tbeiUi  if  there  had 
sot  been  a  primoBval  law^  a  law  by  which  tbe 
Emilias  of  men  were  governed  in  that  state,  Khich 
we  COttoiODly  call  a  5tate  of  nature,  and  which 
laid  the  prindplei  of  future  government  in  another 
atate^  to  which  they  were  advancing  gradually* 
This  primieval  law  is  that  code»  wherein  all  die 
Iaw8|  to  which  God  has  subjected  bis  human  crea- 
tures, are  contained*  Civil  laws  are  the  glosses^ 
which  sometimes  explain  and  sometimes  perplex 
it,  which  men  make,  and  men  may  alter  at  their 
will ;  while  the  other  remains  immutable  like  that 
of  God.  Hobbes  seems  to  admit  this  prtoueval 
law,  and  to  give  up  his  own  doctrine  in  that  place 
of  bis  book  '^  de  Give/'  where  be  speaks  to  this 
effect,  far  I  quote  here  upon  my  memory,  *^  that 
men  were  obliged  to  enter  into  compacts  to 
preserve  one  another,  and  to  seek  peace  wher- 
"  ever  it  could  be  had,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
^'  mischief  and  desolation,  which  would  attend  his 
*'  imaginary  slate  of  nature."  Now  if  some 
things  were  fit  to  be  prevented,  some  things  werfe 
unfit  to  be  done,  in  the  supposed  state  of  nature; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween just  and  unjust  was  made  before  govern- 
ments were  instituted,  or  legislators  made  it, 
which  the  same  Mr.  Hoboes  denies.      / 

I  conclude  my  reflections  by  observing,  that 
the  whole  hypothiesis  seems  to  be  raised  on  three 
gi'eat  mistakes.  It  conj^iders  man,  in  the  state 
of  nature,    under  the  direction  of  his  appetites 

alone. 
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alone,  and  going  out  of  that  state  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  exercise  his  reason ;  although  Hobbea 
says,  inconsistently  enough  on  some  occasions, 
that  right  reason  is  the  rule  of  human  actions, 
even  antecedently  to  civil  laws.  But  to  think 
rightly  of  man  in  this  very  state,  we  ought  to 
consider  him  under  the  actual  direction  of  all  his 
natural  faculties,  of  his  reason  as  well  as  his  ap'* 
petites,  of  his  reason,  artless  indeed,  and  uotutor* 
ed  by  experience,  but,  therefore,  undebauched 
likewise,  and  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
to  him  the  first  general  and  obvious  principles,  on 
which  the  hapj^ness  of  his  kind  is  builded,  and  to 
which  he  is  plainly  and  strongly  directed  by  the 
necessities  of  bis  nature.  In  the  next,  place,  this 
hypothesis  considers  each  man  as  an  individual, 
no  more  a  member  of  the  great  commonwealth ;  it 
supposes  him  to  have  a  right  to  every  thing,  and 
to  be  a  rival  and  enemy  on  that  account  to  every 
other  man  :  whereas  it  is  not  more  evident,  that 
we  are  born  to  walk  with  our  legs,  and  to  handle 
things  with  our  hands,  than  it  is  that  we  are  born 
to  assist,  and  to  be  assisted  by  one  another.  It 
is  not  more  plain,  that  each  man  cannot  enjoy  every 
thing,  than  it  is,  that  each  man  has  not  an  unli- 
mited right  to  enjoy  every  thing,  or  that  the  right 
of  each  man,  where  things  are  common^  is  limited 
by  his  real  wants.  It  did  not  require  more  saga- 
city to  discover  these  truths  in  a  state  of  nature, 
than  it  did  to  reason  and  to  act  as  unnaturally  a$ 
mankind  must  have  done  jn  a  perpetual  round  of 
jealousy,  precaution,  and  design,  according  to  their 

plan 
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plan  of  life,  such  as  Hobbes  had  imagined  it.     In 
the  next  and  last  place,  this  hypothesis  confounds 
the  ideas  of  original  laws,  and  of  laws  nmde  to 
explain  and  renew  these.     It  does  this  unneces* 
surily  toOf  unless  we  suppose   this  philosopher  to 
have  been  so  absolutely  an  atheist,  that  he  was 
forced  by  his  system  to  ascribe  the  obligation  of 
all  law  to  man,  and  not  to  God  :  for  nothing  can 
be  better  founded,    nor  more  consequential,  in 
the  reason  of  all  those  who  acknowledge  such 
a  being,  than  this  opinion  ;  that  the  Author  of  all 
nature,  having  given  to  his  different  creatures  dif- 
ferent natures,  according  to  the  different  purposes 
for  which  chey  were  designed  in  the  scheme  of  his 
providence,  and  every  one  of  these  natures  includ* 
ing  it's  own  peculiar  law,  whether  that  of  instinct 
or  that  of  reason,  the  most  rational  of  his  human 
creatures  established  from  time  to  time  rules  of 
conduct  and   government  conformable  to  it,  and 
which  are,    in    particular  instances,  so  many  re-^ 
publications  of  it.     To  use  an  obvious  and  fami- 
liar example;    the   same   rights  of  Englishmen, 
which  were  settled   by  the  great  charter,    have 
been  enacted  over  again  by  niany  particular  laws. 
Would  Mr.  Hobbes  have  dated  these  rights,  if  he 
had  admitted  them,   from  these  latter  laws?    He 

would  not  most  certainly. 

To  conclude   therefore,  nothing  of  this  kind 

cai)  deserve  our  attention  more,  because  nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  keep  us  within  the  golden 
mean  of  truth,  than  to  observe  the  strange  ex- 
tremes, into  which  philosophers  are  carried,  by 

pre* 
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Jxresiimptiori,  by  an  affectation  of  singularity^ 
ahd  by  other  motives^  little  less  inexcusable/ 
though  in  appearance  more  plausible.  Thus  they 
are  carried,  in  the  instance  before  us,  some  to 
Set  the  principled  of  morality  out  of  our  sight  and 
their  own  too,  while  they  assume  them  to  be  de- 
rived from  eternal  liatures,  independent  on  the 
will  of  God ;  some,  to  lay  these  principles  as 
much  too  low,  as  low  as  the  level  of  human  poli- 
cy, while  they  assulne  them  to  be  nominal  natures 
dependent  on  the  will  of  man ;  some,  to  insist 
that  God  wills  we  should  follow,  in  our  moral  con- 
duct, the  same  eternal  rule  which  he  follows  him- 
self,  in  the  government  of  the  universe  j  and 
dome,  to  affirm,  that  far  from  having  any  rule  at 
all^  every  thing  is  indifferent  in  it's  nature,  and 
man  by  nature  a  lawless  savage. 


tV; 


AFtEH  censuring  these  extremes,  it  becomes 
jproper  to  inquire,  a  little  more  particularly,  what 
the  truth  is  which  lies  between  them,  how  the 
laws  of  nature  develope  themselves  to  the  human 
understanding,  how  self-love  leads  to  sociability, 
and  the  most,  confined  principle  extends  itself  to 
be  that  which  connects  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
But  before  1  say  any  thing  further  on  these  sub- 
jects, I  must  give  some  answer  to  a  query  which 
oiir  good  friend  the  B.  of  C.  makes.     The  query 

Vol.  VII.  A  A  is 
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ia  this,  **  whether  there  is  any  absurdity  in  sup* 
*^  posing,  that  nMin  should  imitate  the  Author  of 
*^  nature,  so  far  as  he  is  able  ?''  This  is  said  t» 
be  *^  not  only  agreeable  to  the  christian  plan,  but 
^*  also  to  that  of  the  Stoicks."  See  Balbua,  ia 
TuUy  de  Nat  Deorum. 

In  answer  to  this  query  I  confess,  and  think 
myself  obliged  in  conscience  to  confess,  that  I 
hold  it  to  be  absurd,  and  worse  than  abaurd  to 
assert,  that  man  can  imitate  God,  except  in  a 
sense  so  very  remote  and  so  improper,  that  the 
expression  should  never  be  used,  and  much  less 
auch  a  duty  be  recommended.  Divines  have  dis* 
tinguished,  in  their  bold  analysis,  between  God's 
physical  and  his  moral  attributes,  for  which  dia* 
tinctioo,  though  I  see  several  theolo^cal,  I  do 
not  see  one  religious  purpose,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  answer.  But  the  distinction  once  made  by 
their  supreme  authority,  though  they  admit  that 
we  cannot  imitate  God  in  the  exercise  of  the  for- 
mer, they  ijasist  that  we  can  and  ought  to  imi- 
tate him  in  the  exercise  of  the  latter ;  and  to  com- 
plete this  proof,  that  consists  of  affirmation  rather 
than  argument,  they  maintain,  at  least  Clarke^ 
does  so  very  peremptorily,  that  the  divine  moral 
attributes,  that  is,  holiness,  goodness,  justice, 
righteousness,  and  truth,  are  the  very  same  in 
God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas.  Nay,  he  adds, 
that  God,  out  of  a  tender  and  hearty  concern  for 
the  happiness  of  man,  (strange  words  to  be  applied 

*  Evid,  p.  116, 

to 
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to  the  Supreme  Being  1)  desires  ^  to  be  imitated 
by  him  in  those  perfectioiw,  which  are  the  foua- 
dation  of  bis  own  unchangeable  happihesSu 

When  they  distinguish  thus  between  the  pbysi* 
cal  and  moral  attributes^  it  is  plain,  that  they  see 
how  absui-d  they  would  appear,  if  they  proposed 
to  creatures,  conscious  of  their  corporal  and 
mental  weakness,  to  imitate,  even  so  far  as  they 
are  able  or  in  any  degree,  infinite  power  and  wis* 
dom ;  which  would  be  a  ridiculous  mimickr'y,  not 
a  real  imitation.  When  they  propose  this  imita- 
tion of  the  moral  attributes,  they  flatter  them- 
selves, that  the  ridicule  will  be  less  liable  to  obser- 
vation. These  attributes  are  less  so,  and  they 
€an  make  by  the  help  of  their  precarious  metaphy- 
sical and  logical  reasonings  such  representations  of 
them,  as  may  seem  to  render  them  imitable  by  man. 
But  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  if  the 
moral  attributes  were  demonstrated  by  arguments 
a  priori,  and  they  are  not  so  even  by  tHera,  to  be 
the  same  in  God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas,  yet  this 
general  assurance  would  be  far  from  making  them 
objects  of  human  imitation.  To  bo  such,  they 
must  he  known  k  posteriori,  like  bis  physical  at- 
tributes ;  for  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  either, 
except  that  which  sense  and  experience  give  us. 
They  must  be  discerned  in  the  works  of  God^  and 
in  the  conduct  of  his  providence ;  and  it  is  evii- 
4ent,  that  they  are  not^  cannot  be  so  discerned  in 
them,  as  to  be  proper  objects  of  our  imitatioo* 
The  divine  attributes  are  exercised  in  such  innu^ 
merable  rektiona  absolutely  unkoiowa  to  U9>  that 
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though  we  are  sure  the  exercise  of  them,  in  the 
immensity  of  the  universe,  is  always  directed  by 
the  all-perfect  Being  to  that  which  is  fittest  to  be 
done  on  the  whole ;  yet  the  notions  of  created 
beings  who  see  them  in  one  relation  alone,  like  us, 
cannot  be  applied  to  them  with  any  propriety  nor 
with  any  certainty  sufficient  to  make  tb'em  objects 
of  their  imitation.     This  is  so  true,  that  in  many 
cases  we  should  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
law  of  our  nature,  if  we  made  the  conduct  of  di- 
vine providence  the  rule  of  ours.     God  makes 
his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
he  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.     He  in- 
volves the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  great  cala- 
mities :  and  there  is  no  theme  on  which  >  divines 
enlarge  more  pathetically,  than  on  the  unjust  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil,  when  they  join   with 
the  atheists,  though  for  different  purposes,  in  one 
common   cry.     Are  these  appearances,,  however 
constant  some,  and  however   frequent  others  of 
them  may  be,  to  stand  as  objects,  that  we  are  to 
imitate  in  our  moral  conduct  ?     I  think  no  man 
will  say  that  they  are,  except  those  who  have  so 
little  regard  to  consistency,  that  they  propose  the 
first  to  our  imitation,  while  they  aggravate  the  two 
last  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  assume  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God's  dispensations,  in  this  sys- 
tem, to  be  capable  of  no  other  vindication  than  . 
that  TV'hich  supposes  another.     These  writers  and 
preachers  therefore  must  mean,  when  they  exhort 
us  to  imitate  God,  not  the  God  whom  we  see  in 
his  works^  and  in  all  that  his  providence  orders  or 

permits^ 
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permits,  but  the  God  who  appears  in  their  repre- 
sentations of  him,  and  who  is  often  such  a  God 
as  no  pious  theist  can  acknowledge. 

When  Balbus,  since  Balbus  is  cited  on  this  oc- 
casion, endeavours  to  prove  the  world  a  wise  be- 
ing and  a  God,  he  says,  speaking  after  Chry$ip- 
pus,  *'  ipse  aulem  homo  ortus  est  ad  mundum 
*^  contemplandum  &  imitandum."  He  is  born 
to  do  this,  so  far  as  he  is  able  ;  for  the  world  is 
perfect,  and  he  is  only  "  quaedam  particula  per- 
"  fecti."  Hef  has  only  a  participation,  our  di- 
vines would  say,  of  the  divine  perfections.  Fur- 
ther on,  the  same  Balbus,  being  to  prove,  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  the  providence  of  the  gods, 
assumes,  that  the  gods  must  be  ^'  non  solum  ani-  ' 
"  mantes,  sed  etiam  rationis  compotes,"  and  that 
they  must  live  together' in  a  sort  of  civil  society, 
governingthe  world  like  one  common  republick  or 
city.  From  hence  it  follows,  he  says,  that  there 
is  the  same  reason,  the  same  truth,  and  the  same 
law  of  right  and  wrong,  "  utrobique,"  both  in  God 
and  man.  The  wisdom,  the  reason,  the  pru- 
dence of  the  gods  are  greater  indeed,  though  of 
the  same  kind  ;  and  singe  these  are  employed  by 
them  in  "  maximis  &  optimis  rebus,"  they  must 
be  employed  of  necessity  in  the  governmeat  of 
the  world ;  because  nothing  can  be  greater  nor 
better  than  the  world,  ^*  nee  majus,' nee  melius 
•*  mundo,"  These  are  all  the  passages  I  recol- 
lect, where  Balbus  speaks  of  any  thing  pertinent 
to  the  present  question ;  and  I  cannot  find  any 
thing  in  them,  that  is  favourable  to  the  doctrine 
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taught  by  Platonick  and  Christian  divineSi  about 
our  obligation  to  imitate  God.  I  am  sorry  tQ 
find  too,  that  this  doctrine  is  more  extravagant 
than  the  extravagancies  of  the  Stoicks.  Tq 
maintain,  that  the  material  world  is  a  divine  ani- 
mal, a  wise  being,  and  a  god,  is  blasphemous  and 
absurd.  But  to  say,  that  man  is  born  tq  contem- 
plate, and  imitate  the  world,  may  admit  of  a  very 
good  sense,  with  a  little  interpretation ;  since  it 
may  be  made  to  signify,  what  it  would  be  better 
to  express  plainly,  that  man  is  born  to  contem- 
plate the  world,  and  to  conform  his  behaviour  tq 
the  will  of  God,  that  is  manifested,  relatively  tq 
man,  in  the  constitution  of  it.  Thus  the  doc? 
trine  of  Balbus  may  receive  a  reasonable  inter-; 
pretation,  which,  I  am  sure,  that  of  Clarke  an4 
other  christian  divines  cannot;  and,  besides,  if; 
will  afford  as  much  pathetick  matter  *•  per  l^ 
•'  predica,"  with  the  advantage  of  being  true,  ai^ 
the  other,  which,  however  piously  intended  or 
heard,  is  false  and  profane. 

The  man,  who  neglects  thfe  duties  pf  nc^tura^ 
religion  and  the  obligations  of  morality,  acts 
against  his  nature,  and  lives  in  open  defiance  to 
the  author  pf  it.  God  declares  for  one  order  of 
things,  he  for  another.  Gpd  blends  together  the 
duty  and  interest  of  his  creature;  his  creatura 
separates  them,  despises  the  duty,  and  proposes 
to  himself  another  interest.  He,  >vho  acts  in  a 
conformity  tp  the  nature  of  things,  carries  on  the 
system  of  God,  and  cooperates  with  him :  and 
surely  to  put  the  system  of  divine  wisdom  in  ex* 
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ecatiot!)  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Creator,  is 
honour  enough  for  the  creature.  Thus  we  may 
attain  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  and,  by 
pretending  to  no  more,  we  may  do  it  real  honour: 
whereas,  by  assuming,  that  we  imitate  God,  wt 
give  the  strongest  proof  of  the  imjjerfection  of 
our  nature,  while  we  neglect  the  real,  and  aspire 
vainly  at  a  mock  honour ;  as  pride,  seduced  by 
adulation,  is  prone  to  do ;  and  as  religious  pride, 
wrought  up  by  selfconc^it  into  enthusiasm,  does 
above  all  others*  They  who  encourage  and  flatter 
this  pride,  like  Clarke,  are  a  sort  of  £unomian% 
and  boast,  like  the  founder  of  that  sect,  and  the 
ftist  friend  of  the  Arians,  that  they  know  God  as 
well  as  he  knows  himself. 

Heathen  divines  were  very  far  from  having  the 
the  same  presumption.  The  gods  they  pretended 
to  know  were  inmates  in  one  great  house  with 
men,  or  fellow  citizens  of  one  great  city.  Such 
gods  they  might  pretend  to  know,  and  to  inaitate 
too.  But  we  shall  not  find  that  those  of  them, 
who  acknowledged,  ];>eside  these  inferior  gene* 
rated  gods,  one  supreme  ungenerated  Being,  pre* 
sumed  to  claim  any  such  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him.  On  the  contrary^  they  supposed  him 
to  be  above  alUhumian  concep^q,  and  therefore 
above  all  hum^  imitatiop.  He  did  not  sta^dy 
in  their  ideas  of  hiip,  eyen  in  the  relation  to  man 
of  creator  or  governor,  except  he  might  be  said 
to  stand  mediately,  jthrough  thesis  inferior  divini* 
ties,  in  that  relation :  and  tl^us  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  strange  extremes^  into  which  phi- 
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losophers  run.  These  extremes  would  be  avoided^ 
if  they  could  content  themselves  to  know  God, 
as  be  has  thought  fit  to  be  known  by  them :  and 
why  are  they  not,  divines  especially,  so  content  ? 
He  appears  in  his  works,  and  by  easy  deductions 
from  our  knowledge  of  them,  to  be  the  first,  self- 
existent,  intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  a  Being 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  power,  and  therefore  an 
object,  to  all  rational  creatures,  not  of  curiosity, 
but  of  awe,  of  reverence,  of  adoration,  of  gra- 
titude, of  obedience,  and  resignation.  To -what 
purpose  then  do  divines  contend  to  make  him  an 
object  of  human  imitation,  by  deductions  from 
his  nature  and  attributes,  independently  of  his 
works,  by  which  alone  they  can  have  the  little, 
inadiequate,  general,  but  sufficient  knowledge  of 
his  nature  and  attributes  that  has  been  mention- 
ed ?  Do  they  hope  to  carry  theism,  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  naturai  religion  further,  by  nicQ  me- 
taphysical speculations,  hard  to  understand,  and 
inconclusive  when  they  are  understood,  than  by 
those  obvious  proofs,  which  God  has  proportioned 
to  the  comprehension  of  every  man?  I  conclude 
therefore  my  answer  to  this  query,  by  asking,  in 
my  turn,  our  excellent  friend,  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  imitating  God,  even  so  far  as  we  are 
lible,  does  not  tend  to  draw  men  off  unnecessa- 
rily, and,  if  I  may  say  so,  wantonly,  from  real 
knowledge,  into  those  abstractions  that  have  led 
so  many  to  confound  the  divine  and  the  human 
pature,  to  imagine  an  uninterrupted  scale  of  in- 
^jligpnce  from  m^n  up  to  God,  to  flatter  them- 
selves 
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selves  with  notions,  not  only  of  imitating  him, 
but  of  being  united  to  him,  and  to  invent  or 
adopt,  in  the  licentiousness  of  imagination,  all 
that  metaphysical  and  mystical  blasphemy,  which 
has  passed  for  the  most  sublime  theology. 


V, 


What  has  been  said  in  answer  to  the  queiy 
about  imitating  God  is  not  remote  from  the  sub- 
ject we  are  upon,  though  it  may  seem  a  digres- 
sion, since  it  tends  to  lay  the  principles  of  natural 
law  on  their  true  foundation.  All  that  can  be 
said,  to  any  real  and  useful  purpose,  concerning 
this  law,  is  extremely  plain.  It  lies  too  in  a  veiy 
narrow  compass :  and  yet  what  volumes  have  been 
written,  what  disputes  have  arisen^  about  it; 
while  men  h^ve  been,  as  authors  are  commonly, 
much  more  intent  to  show  their  learning  or  acute- 
ness,  than  to  set  their  subject  in  a  clear  and  suf- 
ficient light,  A  superfluous  glare  not  only  tires, 
but  ofTusques  the  intellectual  sight ;  and  of  this 
there  are  examples  to  be  found.  But  the  writers 
I  speak  of  here  seem  oftener  to  do  like  the 
schoolmen,  of  whom  my  lord  Bacon  says  very 
wittily  and  justly,  that  instead  of  setting  up  a 
light  sufficient  to  enlighten  a  large  room,  they 
go  about  with*  a  small  taper,  and  while  they  illu- 
minate one  corner,  darken  the  rest.  He  says 
very  truly,  that  they  break  the  solidity  of  science 
by  the  minuteness  of  their  questions ;  and,  we 

maj 
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tuBLj  add  as  truly,  that  the  learned  persons  I  in* 
tend  here,  of  both  sorts,  puzzle  and  perplex  the 
piainest  thing  in  the  world ;  sometimes  by  sta- 
tions little  to  the  purpose,  or  of  little  authority ; 
sometimes  by  a  great  apparatus  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, and  by  dint  of  explanation.  Read  Sel- 
den,  read  Grotius,  read  Cumberland,  read  Puf- 
fendorff,  to  mention  no  others,  if  vou  have  leisure 
and  patience  for  it :  and  after  you  have  done  so, 
I  will  appeal  to  you  for  the  truth  of  the  judg- 
ment I  make.  There  are  many  curious  researches, 
BO  doubt,  and  many  excellent  observations  io 
these  writers ;  but  they  seem  to  be  great  writers 
on  this  subject,  by  much  the  same  right  as  he 
might  be  called  a  great  traveller,  who  should  go 
from  London  to  Paris  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Among  all  the  trifling  questions,  that  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  law  of  nature,  none  is 
more  trifling  than  the  cavil  made  at  the  very  ex- 
pression. It  is  futile  and  pedanlick,  and  would 
not  deserve  of  itself  even  the  little  notice  that  I 
have  taken  of  it  occasionallv.  But  the  ill  con- 
sequence  of  admitting  it,  with  respect  to  the  ori- 
ginal and  universal  obligation  of  the  law,  makes 
it  deserve  refutation,  Hobbes  used  the  term, 
though  he  denied  the  thing.  His  point  of  view 
was  to  derive  all  law  from  the  authority  of  the 
civil  magistrate;  and  therefore,  though  he  ac- 
knowledged right  reason  to  be  the  rule,  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  the  law  of  human  actions.  But 
the  instances  he  brings  in  proof  are  nothing  tq 
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the  purpose.    The  laws  of  nature,   taught  by 
philosophers  in  their  writings,  are  not  therefore 
written  laws,  nor  are  the  writings  of  lawyers  such, 
for  want  of  ^  supreme  authority,  "  ob  defectum 
"  auctoritatis  summse,'*    No  doubt  they  are  not. 
But  if  they  are   confprmable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  they  have  an  authority  superior  to  Hobbes'd 
supretne    authority.     Though   philosophjers    and 
lawyers  collected  them,  God  made  them,  and  civil 
laws  themselves  have  no  real,  no  intrinsical  au- 
thority distinct  from  this.     Nay,  an  avowed  athe-* 
ist  might  indulge  us  in  the  use  of  this  term,  like 
Hobbes,  whether  he  was  one  or  no,  though  some 
divines  will  not ;  for  the  rule  of  right  reason  must 
appear  evident  to  him,  if  he  reflects  at  all  on  the 
nature  of  things,  and  not  the  rule  alone,  but  the 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  mankind,  consequent 
to  the  observation  or  the*«breach  of  it :  all  which 
together,  he  must  own,  would  amount  to  a  law, 
if  he  could  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  a  law- 
giver ;  and  comes  very  near  it,  however,  in  a  large 
but  proper  sense.     How  should  it  not,  when  we 
collect  this  double  sanction  from  the  same  nature 
fiom  whence  we  collect  the  rule  ? 

Selden,  much  more  orthodox  than  Hobbes,  ia 
bis  I  jSrst  book  "De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  juxta 
^*  Dis.  Ebra^or."  where  he  treats  this  matter  with 
that  profusion  of  learning  which  he  pours  forth 
pn  every  occasion,  agrees,  that  the  principles  of 
natural  law  were  discovered  by  the  right  use  of 
reason.  But,  after  this,  he  endeavours  to  show, 
from  the  different  and  contrary  placets  of  philo- 
sophers, 
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sophers,  as  well  as  institutions  of  legislators,  that 
reason  cannot  frame  such  a  uniform  stated  rule 
of  right  and  wrong  as  this  has  been  represented, 
nor  much  less  a  law  without  a  legislative  autho- 
rity :  and  he  concludes,  as  every  theist  must,  and 
as  the  Jews  did,  that  God,  who  made  the  law  of 
nature,  published  it  originally,  and  publishes  it 
constantly  to  men.  Now,  that  God  made  the 
law  is  certain ;  that  he  gave  it,  and  stiU  gives 
it  '^  perpetua  indicatione,''  is  no  less  certain ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  gave,  and  continues  to 
give  it,  according  to  the  Jews,  is  very  far  from 
being  so«  It  is  a  rhapsody  of  assumed  fact,  and 
of  superstitious  and  enthusiastical  notions,  com-* 
mon  to  them,  to  several  heathen  philosophers,  to 
christian  fathers,  to  scholastick  divines,  to  Ma- 
hometan doctors,  and  Arabian  metaphysicians. 
To  lay  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  nature  on 
such  vain  hypotheses,  is  to  make  the  most  im- 
portant of  human  concerns  ridiculous,  the  most 
distinct  and  clearest  ideas  confused  and  obscure, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  hinder  us  from  seeing  truth 
itself  in  a  clear  light. 

God  gave  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  the 
rabinical  doctrine,  by  word  of  mouth  to  Ad^m 
first,  and  to  Noah  afterward :  and  the  great 
principles  of  it  were  contained  in  the  seven  arti- 
cles, that  are  called  "  septem  praecepta  Noa- 
"  chidarum,"  by  whom  they  mean  no*  Noah  and 
bis- immediate  offspring  alone,  but  the  whole  race 
of  mankind.  How  the  last  of  these  laws,  **  de 
*^  membro   animalis  yiventis   non   comedeado," 
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came  to  be  given  to  Adam,  if  it  was  not  lawful 
to  eat  anj^'flesb,  as  they  say  it  was  not,  in  the  an- 
tediluvian world,  is  not  easily  explained.  Wd 
may  therefore  suppose,  that  they  did  not  meiBin  to 
include  this  article  among  the  precepts  given  to 
Adam,  though  an  inconsistency  never  stopped 
the  talmudists,  and  though  the  rabbins  blunder 
•  daily. through  many  that  are  as  obvious  as  this. 
The  distinction  they  make  between  themselves  and 
all  other  people,  with  respect  to  the  divine  com* 
munication  of  this  law,  is  a  little  more  intelligi* 
ble.  As  they  were  descendants  of  Noah,  this  law 
was  given  to  them  in  common  with  all  men  ;  and 
since  there  was  no  written  law  before  Moses, 
their  patriarchs  themselves  could  have  no  other 
moral  law  than  this  tradition.  But  then,  as  they 
were  a  chosen  people,  selected  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  God  gave  them,  by 
his  servant  Moses,  a  peculiar  law  :  and  thus  they 
stood  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Noa- 
chidae,  whom  they  called  the  Nations;  as  tb^ 
G  reeks  had  the  folly  to  call  every  man  a  barbae 
rian  who  was  not  a  Greek,  and  as  even  the  mo* 
dern  Italians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  Romans^ 
have  sometimes  given  the  same  appellation  even 
to  the  most  civilised  of  their  neighbours. 

Another  way,  by  which,  according  to  the 
same  rabbinical  doctrine,  the  law  of  nature  was 
and  is  communicated  to  man  by  God,  is  that  of 
immediate  or  mediate  inspiration,  in  opposftion 
to  mere  rational  faculties  and  operations.  I  call 
it  inspiration^    because   the  Jews  imagined  an 

"  intellectuf 
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"  intellect  US  agens/'  or  active  spirit,  by  tk^  iii* 
fluence  or  illumination  of  which,  and  in  eoncur-« 
rence  with  which,  the  human  understandii^g  is 
made  capable  of  koo^ving,  not  only  the  laWd  ^f 
nature,  but  all  the  other  principles  of  science,  and 
deductions  of  reason,  which  are  the  ob^cts  of  it. 
This  '*  intellectus  agens"  is  sotpetin^fi,  and  to 
them,  God  himself,  by  a  particular  prerogative 
belonging  to  their  nation,  '^ex  prerogativi  gen^ 
tis.**  To  other  men  it  is  the  minister  of  God» 
that  illuminates  their  nnnds,  like  atf  totellectual 
sun,  by  a  force  and  with  an  authority  derived 
from  God.  It  was  in  the  first  way,  no  doubt, 
ttiat  Abraham  discovered,  by  phUosopl^cal  oiedi^ 
tation,  in  the  midst  of  idolatry,  the  existence  of 
the  one  true  God:  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  Jews 
should  be,  by  virtue  of  this  prerogative,  the  most 
enlightened  and  the  most  knowing  people  on  Earth; 
whereas  they  seem  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  very 
reverse ;  before  their  captivity,  indocile  and  ig* 
«orant ;  after  it,  ci'edulous  and  bigot,  little  cu^ 
rious  of  the  real,  much  addicted  to  the  imagi* 
nary  sciences,  that  were  cultivated  by  other  na* 
tions. 

They  entertained  the  notion  of  this  sccood  kind 
of  inspiration  later  than  that  of  the  first,  "  juxta 
^*  disciplinam  recentiorera,"  says  Selden :  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  did  so.  They  had  been 
used  to  think,  that  the  divine  presence  resided 
among  them,  and  that  they  consulted  God  by 
%lieir  high  priest;  that  bespoke  immediately  to 
their  prophets,  and  exercised  bis  power  immedi- 
ately 


Wely  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs*     But  after- 
wardy  though  he  was  near  them  still,  he  uas  not 
so  near  them  ;  and  mediate  inspiration  to  illumi- 
nate their  minds  became,  necessary.     Besides,  it 
was  not  till  after  their  captivity,  that  a  more  re- 
fined philosophy,  and  notions  more  metaphysical 
than  any  they  had  had  before,  began  to  be  intro^- 
duced  aaiong  them,  while  they  lived  under  the 
Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemies^  in  ages  when  the 
first  philosophy  was  growing  up  to  that  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  and  madness  at  which  it  arrived  in  ttic 
school  of  Alexandria,  and  wherever  the  doctrines 
6f  the  latter  Pythagoricians  and  Platonicians  pre- 
vailed.    From  hence,  I  suppose,  it  has  happened, 
that  this  dogma  of  the  rabbins  l>ears  so  near  a  re* 
semblance  to  the  opinions  of  the  Greek,  and,  ia 
imitatioQ  of  them,    of  the    Arabian   metaphysi- 
cians, who  confounded  together,  with  moie  dif- 
ference of  expression  than  of  meaning,  if  any  of 
them  can  be  said  properly  to  have  had  a  meaning 
t\\e  divine  and  human  reason.     But  however  all 
this  may  have  been,  the  rabbins  assert,  that  the  di^ 
vine  illuminating  presence,  by  whiob  alone   men 
are  able  to  discover  the  law  of  nature,  illuminated 
chiefly  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  Sbem,   till 
the  days  in   which  tlie  law  was  given  by  Mo^e$| 
when  seven  other  prophets  only  arose  ainong  tha 
nations ;  and  that  from  this  lera  the  divine  illuiui* 
nation  has  seldom  ^^hined  on  any  persons  except 
themselves.  .  So  that  on  this  hypothesis  op  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  sciences  since 
the  days  of  Moses,  except  by  the  Jews. 

I  have 
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I  have  drawn  this  sketch  from  Selden,  in  oi'def 
to  contrast  the   Extravagancy  of  these  notions^ 
which  are  derived  from  k  true  principle^   that  thc^ 
law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God,  with  those  of 
HobbeSy  which  ar«  founded  dt)  this  false  principle^ 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  la\^s  of  civil  magis- 
trates :  sind  I  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  we 
shall  do  much  better  to  trust  ourselves  thdn  such 
masters^  who  lead  us  into  errour  about  the  origin 
of  natural  law,  or  about  the  nieans  of  arriving  at 
the  knowledge  of  it.     One  make^  the  orisiil  inde- 
pendent  on  God,  and  some  divines  do  little  lesSi 
Another  makes  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge    independent  on    man,     and    above    thtf 
strength  of  his  natural  reason ;  though  the  Author 
of  nature  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  propdr- 
tion  them  one  to  the  other.     If  these  doctrines 
are  hurtful  in  different  respects,  many  vtrofds  and 
much  time  are  spent  about  others  very  little  ne-* 
cessary,  about  abstract  notions  of  moral  entities^ 
and  about  the  causes  of  moral  truth,  concerning 
which  we    may  easily  fall  into  errour  (while  wcf 
carjjall  into  none  concerning  the  great  pi'inciples 
of  It)  unless  we  have  the  light  of  that  nature  to 
which   our  search  is  directed.     The  philosopher 
may,  because  he  does  this:  I  had  almost  said 
must :  but  the  man  of  common  sense  cannot  erf 
about  these  principles,  though  he  may  remain  iii 
icmorance  about  some  of  them,  for  want  of  indus* 
try  or  opportunity  to  discover  them  all. 
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Let  us  take  things  then  as  we  find  them/  more 
euriou^  to  know  what  ii^f  than  to  imagine  what 
inay  he.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  on  ourselves,  and 
consider  how  we  are  made.  We  shall  not  find 
either  the  immediate  or  mediate  illumination^  that 
is  duj^posed  to  come  to  us  from  without,  and  in* 
de{fendently  on  it^bich  it  is  supposed  that  the  hu- 
man mind  csan  exercise  no  act  of  inteijligence  :  but 
we  shall  find,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural 
HeasoQ^  implanted  in  us  by  the  Author  of  our  na- 
ture^ whose  progress  ddd  operations  are  known  to 
its  intuitively,  aud  by  the  help  of  which  we  are 
able  to  acquire  not  only  ttloral  but  every  other 
human  science^ 

Experience  and  observation  require  time ;  and 
reason,  that  collects  from  them,  and  is  improv^ 
by  them,  comes  slowly  to  oUr  assistance.  It 
ln'Ould  come  too  slowly,  and  want  miich  of  the 
power  it  has,  weak  and  imperfect  as  that  is^  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  human  life,  if  the  all- 
wise  Creator  had  not  implanted  in  us  another  prin-^ 
dpie,  that  of  ^elf  love,  which  is  the  original  spring 
of  human  actions^  under  the  direction  of  instinct 
first,  and  ti(  rea^n  afterward.  The  first  direc- 
tion is  eoqimon  to  all  animals^  even  to  those  that 
microscopes  alone  ean  make  visible  to  the  eye. 
The  second  we  say  is  peculiar  to  mem,  and  so  we 
'^^y  say,  properly  enough,*  whether  we  conceive 
this  faculty  in  man  a)ad  beast  to  be  Wholly  difier- 
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ent  in  kind,    or  whether  we  conceive  it  to  be 
vastly  transcendent  in  man. 

**  Homo  animans  quidem  est/'  Grotius  speaks*, 
sed  eximium  animans,  mult6que  longii!ls  dis« 
tans  a  cteteris  omnibus,  quam  caeterorum  ge- 
'^  nera  inter  se  distant."     I  do  not  take  this  pro- 
position to  be  entirely  true.     It  is  impossible  to 
observe  the  rest  of  the  animal  kind,  and  not  dis- 
cern, in  many  of  them,  certain  actions  and  rules 
of  conduct,   that  denote  not  only  a  more  exten- 
sive and  surer  instinct  than  we  are  conscious  of, 
but  something  that  appears  rather  a  lower  degree 
of  reason,  than  a  higher  degree  of  instinct ;  if 
we  are  able,   by  observation  alone,  and  without 
any  communication  of  their  ideas,  to  distinguish 
so  accurately.     In  all  cases,  and  in  what  manner 
soever  it  has   been  ordered  by  Infinite  Wisdom, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  refuting,  by  parti- 
cular facts,  the  general  assertion  of  Grotius,  nor 
in  showing,  that  the  cfifFerence  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween some  men  and  some  other  animals,  is  natu- 
rally less  than  that  between  different  species  of 
animals,  and   even  between  animals  of  one  spe- 
cies,   between    man  and  man  at   least.     Supe- 
rior beings,  who  look  down  on  our  intellectual 
system,  will  not  find,    I  persuade  myself,  so  great 
la  distance  between  a  Gascon  petit  maitre  and  a 
monkey,  or  a  German  philosopher  and  an  ele- 
phant, whatever  partiality  we  may  have  for  our 
own  species,  as  they  will  find  between  those  men 
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t^hD  aire  born  to  instruct,  and  those  who  tLre  bom 
incapable  of  instruction.  Grotius  might  have 
ullowed  other  animals  much  more  intelligence  than 
he  did  ;  though  he  allows  them,  in  a  note,  and  on 
the  authority  of  Philo  and  others^  a  littte  more 
than  in  his  tett.  What  the  authorities  of  ancient 
authbrs  signify  in  a  matter  so  notorious,  and  so 
much  within  the  observation  of  every  age,  I  know 
pot.  But  I  know  still  less  what  he  means,  when 
he  says,  "  quod  in  illis  quidem  procedere  eredi- 
*^  mus  ex  principio  aliquo  intelligente  extrinsecoi 
.'^  quia  circa  actus  alios  istis  neutiquam  difficr* 
"  liores  par  intelligentia  in  illis  non  apparet."  If 
he  had  said  from  an  inward  principle,  ^'  ex  prin- 
'^  cipio  intrinseco,"  as  he  has  been  made  to  say 
in  some  editions,  he  would  have  been  intelligible^ 
and  would  have  meaned,  very  plainly^  a  directing 
instinct,  or  a  reasoning  faculty,  much  inferior  to 
that  of  man,  and  variously  implanted  in  the  ani-^ 
mal  kind,  to  direct  their  actions  to  their  different 
ends :  but  this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
bis  argument,  and  he  would  have  contradicted 
himself.  He  said  therefore,  "  ex  principio  ex- 
"  trinseco :"  and  what  could  he  mean  by  that  ? 
An  outward  force,  that  impels  or  restrains  them, 
and  directs  their  conduct  occasionally,  but  not 
uniformly  ?  This  would  be  too  absurd.  Could 
he  mean  that  immediate  or  mediate  illumination 
from  above,  which  the  rabbins  speak  of,  and  sup? 
pose,  that  animals  receive  from  thence  the  intelli- 
gence they  want^  in  certain  cases,  to  fulfil  the  law 
of  their  nature,  while  they  are  left  destitute  of 
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Any  intelligence  in  Others  ?  This  would  be  stiff 
more  absurd.  Might  it  not  be  deemed  ptohne 
t(yo^  tmong  those,  who  fear  to  prostitute  the  di*" 
trine  action,  ds  men  who  make  hypotheses  in  the** 
ology  and  philosophy  are  apt  to  do? 

The  surest  way  of  aroiding  such  absurdities  is, 
to  be  neither  dogmatical,  nor  even  OTercartoos: 
and  there  is  the  less  temptation  to  be  either,  on 
this  subject,  because  the  principles  of  the  obliga^ 
tfon  of  natural  law,  as  far  as  we  are  eoDcertved  to 
know  them,  are  extremely  obvious^  Instinct  pre- 
cedes reason  in  man.  It  supplies  the  want,  or 
the  imperfection  of  it  in  other  animals.  Should 
we  venture  to  refine  a  little  further  Ofl  appear^^ 
ances,  we  might  guess,  that  as  the  reason  of  man 
grows  up  out  of  habitual  instinct,  by  experience 
and  observation,  so  does  that  faculty,  which  I 
fear  we  most  call  by  the  same  tmme  in  be$rsts. 
Some  of  these  have  instinct  and  reason  for  above 
others ;  and  n^an  has  reason  far  above  them  all ; 
because  though  they  have  senses  more  acute  thart 
men  very  often,  and  several,  perhaps,  of  whhih 
we  have  no  ideas ;  yet  the  very  contrary  is  true  as 
to  mental  faculties,  which  are  plainly  less  imper- 
fect, and  more  numerous  in  us  than  in  them. 
They  perceive  ideas  both  simple  and  complex  that 
come  in  by  the  senses,  and  they  retain  them  too^ 
as  we  do.  That  they  compare  these  ideas,  in  soine 
degree,  is  certain.  How  far  they  componntJ  thetn, 
by  any  intellectual  operation,  I  moch  doubt; 
But  this  seems  to  be  out  of  doubt,  that  they  want 
totally  the  great  instrument  of  human  knowledge. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  €9y  abstraction,  which  I  take  to  be,  as  it 
i$  understood,  a  mere  ^'  ens  rationis,"  and  to  deny 
them  which,  is  to  deny  them  nothing ;  but  I  mean 
tlie  wide  extended  power  pf  generalising  the  ideal 
they  have,  without  which  there  can  be  no  ratioci^ 
nation,  nor  knowledge  sufficient  to  constitute 
moral  agents. 

As  divines  have  impudently  and  wickedly  a$- 
eumed,  (give  me  leave  to  use  on  this  occasion, 
which  deserves  it  if  any  can,  the  style  they  em* 
ploy  on  every  dispute)  that  there  is  a  law  of  right 
reason  common  to  God  and  man ;  so  lawyers 
^ave  advanced,  most  absurdly,  that  the  law  of 
nature  is  common  to  man  and  beast.  ^'  Jus  na- 
'^  tiirale  est,"  say  the  compilers  of  the  digest, 
'^  quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit.  Nam  jus 
/'  istud  noQ  bumani  generis  proprium,  sed  om- 
'^  nium  animalium,  etc." 

That  the  history  and  law  .of  Moses  i$  favour- 
able to  this  opinion  likewise,  and  that  beasts,  as 
well  as  men,  are  represented  and  treated  therein 
as  accountable  creatures,  must  not  be  denied, 
whatever  shifts  and  evasions  commentators  have 
invented.  God  is  made  to  say,  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  speaking  to  Noah  and  his 
children,  '^  sanguinem  animarum  vestrarum  re<- 
**  quiram  de  manu  cunctarum  bestiarum,  et  de 
^*  manu  hominis,  etc."  The  text  is  plain.  Shall 
it  be  evaded  by  saying,  on  some  rabbinical  autho« 
rity,  that  the  antediluvian  tyrants  kept  wild  beasts 
to  destroy  men  ?  and  if  they  did  so,  who  was  to 
suffer,  tlie  tyrant  or  the  beasts  ?  not  the  beast 

3  B  3  c^r-^ 
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Any  intelligence  in  others  ?  This  would  be  stiff 
more  absurd.  Might  it  not  be  deemed  ptohne 
t(}0^  tmong  those,  who  fear  to  prostitute  the  di*" 
trine  action,  ds  men  who  make  hypotheses  in  the* 
Ology  Md  philosophy  are  apt  to  do? 

The  surest  way  of  aroiding  such  absurdities  is> 
to  be  neither  dogmatical,  nor  even  OTercartoos: 
and  there  is  the  less  temptation  to  be  either,  on 
this  subject,  because  the  principles  of  the  obliga« 
tfon  of  natural  law,  as  far  as  we  are  eoDcertved  to 
know  them,  are  extremely  obvious^  Instmct  pre- 
cedes reason  in  man.  It  sup(dieaf  the  want,  or 
the  imperfection  of  it  iu  other  animals.  Should 
we  f enture  to  refine  a  little  further  Ofl  appear^ 
ances,  we  might  guess,  that  as  the  reason  of  man 
grows  up  out  of  habitual  instinct,  by  experience 
and  observation,  so  does  that  faculty,  which  I 
fear  we  mast  call  by  the  same  tmme  in  beasts. 
Some  of  these  have  instinct  and  reason  for  above 
others;  and  nwm  has  reason  far  above  them  all; 
because  though  they  have  senses  more  acute  thart 
men  very  often,  and  several,  perhaps,  of  which 
we  have  no  ideas ;  yet  the  very  contrary  is  true  as 
to  mental  faculties,  which  are  plainly  less  imper- 
fect, and  more  mimerous  in  us  than  in  them. 
They  perceive  ideas  both  simple  and  Complex  that 
come  in  by  the  senses,  and  they  retain  them  too^ 
as  we  do.  That  they  compare  these  ideas,  in  soine 
degree,  is  certain.  How  far  they  compontitJ  thein, 
by  any  intellectual  operation,  I  much  doubt 
But  this  seems  to  be  out  of  doubt,  that  they  watit 
totally  the  great  instrument  of  human  knowiedge. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  €ay  abstraction,  which  I  take  to  be,  as  it 
i$  understood,  a  mere  ^'  ens  rationis,"  and  to  deny 
them  which,  is  to  deny  them  nothing ;  but  I  mean 
the  wide  extended  power  pf  generalising  the  ideal 
they  have,  without  which  there  can  be  no  ratioci^ 
nation,  nor  knowledge  sufficient  to  constitute 
aoral  agents. 

As  divines  have  impudently  and  wickedly  a$*> 
eumed,  (give  me  leave  to  use  on  this  occasion, 
which  deserves  it  if  any  can,  the  style  they  em- 
ploy on  every  dispute)  that  there  is  a  law  of  right 
reason  common  to  God  and  man ;  so  lawyers 
^ave  advanced,  most  absurdly,  that  the  law  of 
nature  is  common  to  man  and  beast.  *^  Jus  na- 
'^  turale  est,"  say  the  compilers  of  the  digest, 
'^  quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit.  Nam  jus 
/^  istud  noQ  bumani  generis  proprium,  sed  om- 
'^  nium  animalium,  etc." 

That  the  history  and  law  ,of  Mo^es  i$  favour- 
able to  this  opinion  likewise,  and  that  beasts,  as 
well  as  men,  are  represented  and  treated  therein 
as  accountable  creatures,  must  not  be  denied, 
whatever  shifts  and  evasions  commentators  have 
invented.  God  is  made  to  say,  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  speaking  to  Noah  and  his 
children,  ''  sanguinem  animarum  vestrarum  re<- 
**  quiram  de  manu  cunctarum  bestiarum,  et  de 
*'  manu  hominis,  etc."  The  text  is  plain.  Shall 
it  be  evaded  by  saying,  on  some  rabbinical  autho« 
rity,  that  the  antediluvian  tyrants  kept  wild  beasts 
to  destroy  men  ?  and  if  they  did  so,  who  was  to 
suffer,  tlie  tyrant  or  the  beasts  ?  not  the  beast 

3  B  3  c^r-^ 
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certainly,  unless  they  had  both  the  same  law : 
and  yet  the  beast  was  accountable  by  it,  as  well 
as  the  tyrant.  Thus  again,  in  the  xiiith  of  Deu* 
teronomy,  God  is  made  to   say  in  the  supposed 

case  of  idolatry '^  percuties  habitatores  urbls 

*'  illius  in  ore  gladii,  et  delebis  earn  ac  omnia  quse 
"  in  ilia  sunt,  usque  ad  pecora."  Will  it  be  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  this  order  was  given  to  show 
the  heinousness  of  a  crime,  by  the  punishment  of 
creatures  who  neither  were  nor  could  be  guilty  of 
it  ?  Among  the  jtidgments  denounced  in  Leviti- 
cus, against  those  who  should,  copulate  with 
"beasts,  the  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
beast  as  well  as  on  the  man  or  woman.  ^*  Qui 
"  cumjumento  &  pecore  coierit  morte  moriatur : 
•'  pecus  quoque  occidite.  Mulier  quae  succubue- 
"  rit  cuilibet  jumento  simul  interficietur  cum  eo: 
"  sanguis  eorum  sit  super  eos."  The  Jews  are 
said  to  have  dispensed  with  this  punishment,  when 
the  boy  was  under  nine,  and  the  girl  under  three 
years  of  age  ;  because  they  did  not  suppose  chil* 
dren  so  young  to  be  capable  of  such  poUutioo. 
But  was  the  beast  that  copulated  with  a  m^n  ora 
woman,  at  any  age,  capable  of  knowing  the 
crime  ?  Mr.  Selden  brings  a  passage  or  tMO  out 
of  the  Misna  to  show,  that  the  beast  was  not  put 
to  death  for  sinning  against  any  law,  but  in  order 
to  blot  out  the  memory  of  so  great  a  scandal. 
He  adds,  that  the  death  of  the  beast  was  deemed 
a  punishment  on  the  owner,  who  should  have 
kept  him  with  greater  care ;  and  from  hence  he 
ponclude^  **  ade6  ut  poenam  ob  jus  aliquod  viola- 

''tum 
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**  turn  ad  bestiam  attinere  neutiquam  uUatenus 
"  admiltant,  nee  jure  aliquo  earn  leneri."  But 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  prove,  from  what  Mr.  Sel- 
den  himself  admits  in  this  very  chapter*,  that  the 
Jews  made  beasts  accountable,  like  moral  agents, 
whatever  their  rabbins  might  pretend,  to  mitigate 
the  absurdity.  The  Sadduceesi  brought  some  such 
accusation  against  them.  Maimonides  answers  it 
by  denying,  that  the  beast  who  had  killed  a  man 
was  put  to  death,  "  ad  poenam  ab  ilia  exigendam.'' 
He  was  put  to  death,  "  ad  paenam  exigendam  a 
"  domino  ;"  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat  the, 
goring  ox,  after  he  had  been  ston6d.  But  if 
this  was  so,  how  came  the  «x  to  escape  when  he 
had  killed  a  Gentile,  and  to  be  stoned  irremissibly 
when  he  had  killed  a  Jew  r  How  came  the  same 
rule  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  bestiality  ?  In 
short,  is  it  not  plain,  and  would  it  not  be  allowed 
to  be  so,  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation,  that  the 
Jews  imagined  the  law  of  nature  to  be  common  to 
man  and  beast ;  that  they  understood  and  execu*^ 
ted  their  own  law  accordingly,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  distinction  made  between  the  law 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  law  of  the  Jews,  with 
respect  to  the  punishment,  they  must  have  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  cases  here  mentioned,  without  any 
principle  at  all,  or  on  this  principle,  that  beasts  are 
by  nature  accountable  for  crimes,  and  even  able 
to  discern  between  the  greater  crime  and  the  less? 

_  * 

J  know  nothing  more  absurd  than  this,   except  a 

^  Lib.  i,  c.  4. 
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custom  or  law  at.^^tbens,  that  was^  however,  lesa 
f  rueL  The  weapons  by  which  a  murder  bad  beeii 
committed  were  brought  into  court,  as  if  tbey  too 
were  liable  to  punisl^ment ;  and  the  statue,  that 
had  killed  a  man  by  it's  fall,  was,  by  a  solemn 
fontcncje  of  that  wise  people  the  Thasii,  founded 
^  a  law  of  Draco,  c^st  into  the  sea. 

Th^  principle  of  this  jurisprudence  cannot  bq 
reconciled  to  righ(  reason.  But  the  definition  of 
the  Roman  lawyers  may  be  shown  to  be  rather  tOQ 
^ort  than  false.  As  far  as  an  instinct,  commoq 
to.all  animals,  directs  the  coi^duct  of  men,  thfs 
ipstinct  may  be  called  the  law  of  nature,  and  thin 
}aw  may  be  called  the  law  of  the  whole  kind.  Bu( 
in  the  buolan  species,  whpre  instilict  ceases,  rea* 
^Q is  given  to  direct;  a  ^cond  table  is  added  tp 
the  first,  and  both  together  compose  the  law  of 
pature  relatively  to  man.  Instinct  and  reason 
inay  be  coniceived  as  different  promulgations  of  the  , 
^me  law ;  one  made  of  a  part  only  by  nature 
herself,  immediately  and  universally ;  the  other 
l^arked  out  by  her  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  law, 
(and  to  be  collected  from  these  marks  or  notices 
hy  reaspn,  which  is  right  or  wrpng  a^  it  promul- 
gates agreeably  to  them  or  not. . 

There  is  a  sort  of  genealogy  of  Jaw,  in  whicb 
»ature  begets  natural  law,  natural  law  sociability, 
sociability  union  of  societies  by  consent,  and  this 
union  by  consent  the  obligation  of  civil  laws. 
When  I  make  sociability  the  daughter  of  natural 
law,  and  the  granddaughter  of  nature,  I  mean 
plainly  this.  Self-love^  the  original  spring  of  hu- 
man 
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man  actiond^  directs  us  necessarily  to  sociability. 
The  same  determination  of  nature  appears  ia 
other  animals.     They  all  herd  with  those  of  thdr 
own  species,  with  whom  they  sympathise  more; 
whose  language,  perhaps,  w  hether  it  consists  in 
fiigns  or  sounds,  they  understand  better,  and  frow 
whom^  if  individuals  do  not  receive  much  goodf 
they  may  hav^  }ess  evil  to  apprehend.     This  ia*   / 
stioct  operates,  at  least,  as  strongly  iq  man.     I 
phall  not  contradict  what  TuUy  says,  in  his  Of* 
£ces,  that  if  we  were  not  sociable   '^  propter  ne« 
"  cessitatem  vita5,"  on  account  of  our  mutual 
wants,  if  they  were  all  supplied  by  Providence 
and  without  any  human   help,   *■  quasi  virgul4 
*'  diving,"  yet  still  we  should  fly  absolute  solitude; 
stnd  seek  human  conversation*.      J   believe  w»     ' 
should.     But  even  in   this  imaginary  case,  i^elf* 
love    would  be  the  determining  priqgipl^  stilly 
That  friendships  m?iy  be  formed,  and  maintained^ 
without  any  consideration  of  utility,  I  agree,  an(ji 
hope  I  have  proved.     There  is  a  sort  of  intell^c-- 
jtual  sympathy,  better  felt  than  expressed,  in  cha- 
racters, by  which  particular  men  ^re  sometimes 
united  sooner,    and    more  intimately  than  they 
^ould  be  by  mere  esteem,  by  expectation  of  good 
offices,  or  even  by  gratitude.     I  know  not,  to  say    / 
^t  by  the  way,  whether  there  is  not  a  sort  of  corpo- 
real sympathy  too,  without   the  supposition  of 
fvhicb  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  strong 
;^ttachment$,  which  some  men  bav^  had  for  tha 

*  Cic.  Lib.  l,c. 
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least  tempting,  and  in  all  respects  the  least  de* 
serving  women,  and  some  women  for  the  least 
templing  and  least  deserving  men. 

But   this  is  not  the  case  of  general  sociability. 
To  account  for  that,  we  have  no  need  to  recur  to 
occult  qualities.     Instinct  leads   us   to   it,    by  a 
sense  of  pleasure  :  and  reason,  that  recalling  the 
past  foresees   the  future,   confirms  us  in  it,  by  a 
sense  of  happiness.     Instinct  is  an  inferior  prin- 
ciple, and  sufficient  for  the  inferior  ends  to  which 
other  animals  are  directed.     Reason  is  a  superior 
principle,  and  sufficient  for  the  superior  ends  to 
which  mankind  is  directed.     The  necessities,  the 
conveniences  of  life,  and  every  agreeable  sensa- 
tion, are  the  objects  of  both.     But  happiness  is  a 
continued  enjoyment  of  these,  and  that  is  an  ob- 
ject proportioned   to   reason  alone.     Neither  is 
obtained  out  of  society ;  and  sociability  therefore 
is  the   foundation  of  human  happiness.     Society 
cannot  be  maintained  without  benevolence,  jus- 
tice, and  the  other  moral  virtues.     These  virtues, 
therefore,   are   the  foundations  of  society :   and 
thus  men'  are  led,  by  a  chain  of  necessary  conse- 
quences, from  the  instinctive  to  the  rational  law 
of  nature,  if  I  may  speak  so.     Self-love  operates 
in  all  these  stages.     We  love  ourselves,  we  love 
our   families,  we  love  the  particular  societies  to 
which  we  belong,  and  our  benevolence  extends  at 
last   to   the    whole   race  of  mankind.     Like  so 
many  diffisrent  vortices,    the  centre  of  them  all  is 
self-love,  and  that  which  is  the  most  distant  froin 
it  is  the  weakest. 

This 
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Tliis  wiH  appear  to  be  in  fact  the  true  consti- 
tution of  human  nature.  It  is  the  intelligible 
plan  of  divine  wisdom.  Man  is  able  to  under- 
stand it,  and  may  be  induced  to  follow  it  by  the 
double  motive  of  interest  and  duty.  As  to  the 
first,  real  utility  and  right  reason  coincide.  As 
to  the  last,  since  the  Author  of  our  nature  has 
determined  us  irresistibly  to  desire  our  own  happi- 
ness, and  since  he  has  constituted  us  so,  that 
privategood  depends  on  the  publick,  and  the  hap-? 
piness  of  every  individual  on  the  happiness  of  so-^ 
ciety,  the  practice  of  all  the  social  virtues  is  the 
law  of  our  nature,  and  made  such  by  the  will  of 
God,  who,  having  determined  the  end  and  pro- 
portioned the  mean,  has  willed  that  we  should 
pursue  one  by  the  other.  To  think  thus,  is  to 
think  reasonably  of  man,  and  of  the  laws  of  his 
nature,  as  well  as  humbly  and  reverently  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  But  to  talk,  like  Cumberland^ 
of  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole  system  of  ra- 
tional agents,  among  whom  God  is  included,  and 
of  human  benevolence  toward  him,  is  to  talk  me- 
taphysical jargon  and  theological  blasphemy.  He 
confesses,  that  he  uses  these  expressions  in  an  im- 
proper sense,  and  explains,  most  unintelligibly  to 
any  man  who  has  right  conceptions  of  the  majesty 
of  the  all-perfect  Being,*  what  he  means.  His 
meaning,  which  he  takes  from  Tully,  and  which 
Tully  took  from  the  Stoicians,  is  expressed  by  tlie 
Roman  philosopher  in  the  first  book  of  his  laws. 
He  says  there,  that  '^  nothing  is  more  divine  than 
'^  reason  ;  that  reason  grown  up  to  maturity  and 

*'  per- 
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'*  perfectiofi  is  called  wisdom;  that  nothing  being 
**  better  ibaq  this  reason,  which  i$  in  man  as  well 
**  M  in  Godt  the  6r$t  society  that  man  has  is  in 
♦*  this  community  of  reason  with  God;  that  front 
*'  this  commoQity  of  reason  there  arises  a  com** 
'^  munity  of  law,  30  that  the  whole  world  U  to  be 
^  be  deemed  one  city  or  state,  composed  of  gods 
^  am)  men^."  Much  might  be  said  to  show  the 
absurdity  and  impertinence  of  such  doctrines  a9 
these,  and  some  reflections  to  this  purpose  have 
been  made  occasionally.  But  I  content  myself  tp 
observe  here,  how  unnecessary  these  doctrines  are 
to  explain  what  the  laws  of  nature  are,  and  what 
tbfr  authority  ia  by  which  they  are  made  )aw% 
even  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  We  say, 
tbat  the  }aw  of  nature  is  the  law  of  reason ;  and 
«Q  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  thus  far.  A  right  use  of 
this  faculty,  which  God  has  given  us,  collects  ibis 
Jaw  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  stand  in  the 
system  which  he  has  constituted.  Reason  can 
look  no  higher,  nor  will  i  ight  reason  attempt  it ; 
for  surely  no  disquisition  can  be  more  vain  and 
needless,  than  that  which  examines,  whether  ac- 
tions are  lawful  and  unlawful,  "  debiti  aut  illicit!," 
because  they  are  commanded  or  forbid  by  God; 
or  whether  they  are  such  **  per  se,"  indepen- 
dently on  God,  and  therefore. necessarily,  **  ne-r 
**  cessarid,"   commanded  or  forbidden  by  him* 


•  Quum  Qdokvit  atque  perfects  est,  ;  «  . .  caque  et  in  ho- 
laiiM;  c't  iu  p€o.     Una  ci vitas  com rpuiiis  dcorum  atque  h(;iui- 

Gro-r 


GrotiuS  adbpW  the  la^t  of  these  notiofi^* :   and 
the  general  cuVrent   of  metaphysical  refinement 
runs  that  \vay.     It  aSBumes  in  man  a  cotnmunity 
of  reason  with  God,  and  then  it  seems  consequent 
fiai  to  assume,  that  men,  such  men  at  least  eA 
these  reaioueri   imagine  themselres  to  be,  anft 
able   to   discerti  natures,  and  to  judge  of  thingd 
antecedently  to  actual  existence,  and  abstractedly 
from  it ;  whereas,  perhaps,  to  think  rightfy,   we 
tnust  think,  that  these  natures  and  things,  confei* 
dered  abstractedly  from  the  manner  and  the  rela-'  • 
lions  in  <i  hich  they  'exist,  are  nothing  better  than 
imaginary  entities,  objects  of  ill  chosen  specula* 
lion,  not  of  knowledge.     He  tvho  thinks  thus  wilt 
be  apt  to  ask,  what  would  become  of  justice,  it 
We  supposed  a  system  wherein  there  was  no  pro* 
petty ;  or  T^'bat  of  temperance,  if  we  supposed 
6ne  tthefeid  there  could  be  no  excess  ?  such  ques- 
tions, and  many  other  objections,  would   not  te 
easily  answered  :  and  the  sole  effect  df  this  hypo- 
thesis must  be,  a^  I  think  it  has  been,  to  fender 
our  notions  of  natural  laws  disputable  and  inde- 
terminable in  many  cases.     This  disquisition  h 
thetefofe  not  only  vain,  but  hurtful.     It  is  need- 
\et^  too,  absolutely  needless:  for  w^ill  any  mcii 
deny,  however  indifferent  actions  may  be,  **  pel: 
•*  Ste,"  and  simply  considered,  they  cease  to  b6 
to  when  they  are  connected  with  a  system,  and 
cannot  be   separated,  not   even  in  imagination, 
from  the  relations  they  bear  to  other  parts  of  the 

•  Grot.  t)e  Jure  6el.  &  Pac.     Lfb.  1,  c.  i. 

system,  ^ 
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eystenij  nor  from  their  effects  on  the  whole  ?  The 
system  to  which  we  belong,  like  every  other  sys- 
tem, was  made  by  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore 
all  the  natures  contained  in  it,  both  physical  and 
moral,  were  ordained  by  the  same  will.  It  has 
been  said,  with  shocking  impiety,  by  schoolmen 
and  others,  that  if  things  were  made  as  they  are 
by  the  mere  will  of  God,  and  not  according  to 
the  essential  differences  and  cVernal  independent 
natures  of  things,  God  might  have  made  our  ob-* 
ligations  by  tlie  law  of  nature  to  be  contrary  to 
what  they  are.  He  might  have  made  it  our  duty 
to  blaspheme  not  to  adore  him,  and  to  exercise 
injustice  not  justice  in  our  dealings  with  other  men. 
But  this  is  One  instance,  and  not  the  least,  of 
that  habitual  presumption,  which  men  contract  in 
the  schools  of  metaphysicks  and  theology,  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  reason  about  what  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  power  might,'  or  should  have  done, 
instead  of  contenting  themselves  to  know  what 
they  have  done,  and  pronouncing  it,  for  that  rea- 
son, fittest  to  be  done.  In  creating  man,  God 
designed  to  create  not  only  a  rational,  but  a  social 
creature,  and  a  moral  agent :  and  he  has  framed 
his  nature  accordingly.  If  he  had  designed  this 
worlil  to  be  the  habitation  of  devils,  he  might  have 
made  us  by  nature,  what  we  say  they  have  made 
themselves  by  rebellion.  But  as  we  ought  not  to 
presume  to  measure  the  divine  perfections,  nor 
the  proceedings  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  by  our  scanty 
and  precarioas  ideas,  so  it  is  worse  than  presump- 
tion to  ascribe,  even  hypothetically,  to  the  all- 
2  perfect 
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perfect  Being  any  thing  that  is  evidently  repug- 
nant to  our  ideas  of  perfection.  Once  more, 
therefore,  let  us  be  content  to  know  things  as  God 
has  been  pleased  to  show  them  to  us,  and  to  look 
no  further  than  our  nature  for  the  law  of  it.  In 
that  we  shall  find  this  law  coeval  with  our  system, 
if  not  with  the  author,  and  as  immutable  as  God. 

They  who  affect  to  carry  their  search  further 
fall  into  different  absurdities.    Some  are  intent  on 
such  abstractions,  as  have  been  mentioned,  abstrac- 
tions of  eternal  essences,  intelligible  independent 
.  natures,  by  which  both  natural  and  moral  differences 
were  constituted,  before  there  was  any  natural  or 
moral  law,  any  natural  or  moral  agents.  While  these 
men  pretend  to  consult  the  dictates  of  right  reason, 
they  leave  reason  no  rule  to  go  by.     Every  man 
assumes,    that   his  own   is   right  :    and   ethicks 
become  as  intricate,  as  uncertain,  and  as  conten- 
tious a  science  as  theology.     While    these  men 
misapply  and  abuse  their  reason,  there  are  those 
who  seem  to  have   no  want  of  it,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  law  of  nature.     They  affirm,  that  they 
have  (and  the  sole  proof,  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  abstraction,  is  affirmation)  a  moral  sense, 
that  is,    an   instinct  by  which    they  distinguish 
what  is  morally  good  from  what  is  morally  evil, 
and  perceive   an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  in- 
tellectual   sensation     accordingly,    without    the 
trouble  of  observation  and  reflection.     They  bid 
fair  to  be  enthusiasts  in  ethicks,  and  to  make 
natural   religion  as  ridiculous  as  some  of  their 

brothers 
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brothers  have  tnade  revealed  religion,  by  insisting 
tti  the  doctrine  of  an  inward  light. 

The  last  o^  these  wild  men,  that  I  shall  tnention, 
are  such  as^Ana^tarchus,  and  our  Hobbes.  If  the? 
former  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  that 
which  Grotius  lays  to  his  charge,  he  would  have 
been  less  liable  to  censure  than  Grbtius  himself. 
This  great  lawyer  and  divine  distinguishes  between 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  positive  law  of  Gorf* 
or  tnan.  By  the  last,  he  understands  a  law  of 
will  *.  By  the  first,  a  dictate  of  right  reason  f , 
that  shows  the  moral  turpitude,  or  the  moral 
necessity:!;  there  is  in  every  action,  that  is,  a  sop* 
posed  morality  or  immorality,  independent  on  any 
positive  law.  Thus  he  distinguishes,  and  Ibefe^^ 
fore  blames  Anaxarchus  for  speaking  too  indi^ 
tinctly  §  of  law.  But  this  distinction  must  not 
pass  for  true.  The  law  of  nature,  whFch  he  al- 
lows divine,  in  one  sense,  is  in  every  sense  a^ 
much  as  any  other  a  positive  law  of  God,  enaetetl 
as  truly  by  the  divine  will,  and  promulgated  by 
the  divine  authority,  not  only,  as  truly,  but  mofe 
evidently  and  more  unitersally,  as  well  as  im*- 
ftiutably*  The  fault  of  Anaxarehus  lay  here,  that, 
to  flatter  Alexander,  when  he  had  killed  Glitus  jf, 
he  attributed  to  this  prince  the  power,  tliat  the 
poets  attributed  to  Jupiter,  the  power  to  mak* 
particular  and  even  occasional  rules  of  right  anfd 
Wrong  by  will.    The  faoh  of  Hobbes  lay  here, 

♦  Jul  tolontfttiulA^  +  Dictatnm  root©  raitiosit#  ^ 

X  Mordlein  turpitudinem,  aut  nesessitatem  moraleni. 
I  Nimium  indistiucte.  U  Plut.  in  Alexan. 

he 
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bb  )>ut  the  Supreme  Being  out  of  the  case  entirely, 
ascribed  no  legislative  authority,  or  no  exercise  of 
it,  to  him,  assumed  all  actions  to  have  been  indif* 
ferent,  not  only  before  our  system  was  created^ 
but  even  after  it  was  so,  and  till  the  civil  n>agis<* 
trate  had  made  a  diiibrence  between  them,  by 
commanding  some  and  by  forbidding  others. 

Many  such  general  and  fundamental  absurdities 
9$  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  even  oC 
those,  who  have  writ  with  the  most  applause  on 
this  subject;  beside  a  mi^ltitude  of  particular 
questions,  as  frivolous  as  apy  that  the  schoolmen 
ever  broached.  I  pass  them  all  by  with  the  ne- 
glect that  they  deserve,  except  one ;  some  further 
notice  of  which  is  necesSary  to  connect  with  what> 
has  been  said,  aud  *to  carry  on  my  train  of 
thoughts. 


VIL 


The  presumption  of  those,  who  pretend  to 
deduce  our  moral  obligations  from  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  God,  has  so  much  theological  autho- 
rity on  it's  side,  that  the  absurdity  of  it  cannot  be 
too  often  exposed  and  censured.  There  is  iraud 
too,  which  I  did  not  observe  before,  in  this  pre- 
tension; and  fraud  so  manifest,  that  we  may 
sometimes  suspect  it  to  be  wilful.  Instead  c^ 
transferring  from  God  to  man,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
Cicero,  they  transfer  from^  man  to  God ;  and 
while  they  boast,  that  man  is  made  after  the  image 
of  God,  liiey  oniajk^  God  after  tbfi  image  of  mam 

Vol.  VII.  Cc  What 
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What  they  present  to  us  for  a  copy,  is  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  what  they  present  for  the  original,  is  in 
reality  the  copy.  Though  we  rise  from  the  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  and  of  the  other  works  of 
God,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  existence,  and  his 
wisdom,  and  power,  which  we  call  infinite,  be- 
cause the  sensible  effects  of  them  go  far  beyond 
our  utmost  conceptions  of  wisdom  and  power, 
yet  we  cannot  rise  thus  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
manner  of  being,  nor  of  his  manner  of  producing 
those  effects,  which  give  us  ideas  of  wisdom  and 
power;  and  as  little,  or  less  if  possible,  can 
we  rise  from  our  moral  obligations  to  his  supposed 
moral  attributes.  I  call  them  supposed,  because,, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  to  prove  a  necessary 
connection  between  his  physical  and  his  moral 
attributes,  the  latter  may  be  all  observed  in  bis 
wisdom.  It  is  even  more  agreeable  to  the  phaeno- 
mena,  to  believe,  that  they  are  so,  and  that  his 
wisdom  determining  him  to  do  always  that  which 
is  fittest  to  be  done  upon  tlie  whole,  of  which 
fitness  we  are,  in  no  degree,  competent  judges, 
the  effects  of  it  give  us  sometimes  ideas  of  those 
moral  qualities,  which  we  acquire  by  reflection  on 
ourselves  or  by  our  dealings  with  one  another, 
and  sometimes  not.  The  works  of  God  would 
give  us  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power,  if  human 
actions  and  operations  gave  us  none ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  examples  of  savage  nations  will  show,  I  think, 
that  the  first  and  strongest  impressions  of  this 
kind  come  from  thence.  But  it  is  evident,  thiat 
the  first  and  strongest  impressions  that  we  receive 

of 
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b(  benevolence,  justice,  and  other  moral  virtue^ 
come  from  reflection  on  ourselves,  and  from  our 
dealings  with  one  Another,  from  what  we  feel  in 
ourselves,  and  from  what  we  observe  in  other 
men.  These  w*e  acknowledge  to  be^  however^ 
limited  and  inlperfect,  the  excellencies  of  our  own 
nature,  and  therefore  conceiving  them  without 
any  limitations  or  imperfections,  we  ascribe  them 
to  the  divine.  We  do  worse ;  we  ascribe  our  af- 
fectit)ns  and  passions  to  the  divine  nature.  We 
make  God  so  much  a  copy  of  man,  that  we  de* 
sign  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best  of  our  owa 
features,  if  I  may  say  so^  in  our  representations 
of  him  :  and  as  common  as  it  is,  no  unprejudiced 
thinking  man  can  hear,  without  astonishment 
our  perfections  and  our  imperfections  imputed 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  same  breath,  and 
by  the  same  men ;  with  this  difference,  at  most^ 
that  the  former  are  imputed  directly,  and  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  under  the  thin  and  trite  veil  o£ 
analogy.  In  a  being  thus  constituted,  they  may 
well  imagine,  that  the  moral  virtues  are  the  same 
as  they  are  in  our  ideas :  and  theology  may  easily 
deduce  from  his  attributes  the  characters  the** 
ology  has  giveil  them^  But  a  being  thus  con^ 
slituted  is  not  the  supreme,  the  All-perfect  Being  1 
and  a  very  short  analyse  of  the  excellencies  of  our 
own  nature  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  they 
cannot  be  applied  from  man  to  God  without  pro-" 
faneness,  nor  from  God  to  man  without  the  most 
shameful  absurdity^  Let  me  allude,  on  this  oq* 
casion,  to  a  passage  I  have  seen  quoted  from  the 
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£thicks  of  Aristotle.     To  what  actions  of  the  di- 
vinity can  we  apply,    or  from  what  can  we  de- 
duce our  notions  of  human  justice  ?    Both  might 
be  done,   perhaps,  by  those  who  assumed,  like 
Tully,  a  community  of  gods  and  men ;  or  by  those 
who  drew  the  divinity  down  to  human  conversa- 
tions and  hmnan  cares,  to  be  immediately,  and, 
as  we  may  say,  personally,  an  actor  in  human  af- 
feirs,    to  be  a  contracting  party  in    cbvenants 
and  alliances  with  men.     Nay,  something  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  done  by  those  who  acknowledge 
the  Infinite  Wbdom  of  God,  and  yet  include  him 
in  this  system  of  rational  agents,  every  one  of 
which  16  obliged  to  promote  the  good  of  the  whole; 
who  acknowlegde  the  infinite  distance  between  God 
and  man,  and  yet  assert,  that  they  may  be  com- 
pared together  on  accout  of  their  rationality,  and 
be  said,  not  figuratively  but  literally,  to  be  of  the 
same  mind.     But  how  shall  we  deduce  fortitude 
from  the  attributes  of  God,  or  ascribe  this  virtue 
to  him  who  can  endure  no  pain,  nor  be  exposed 
to  any  danger  ?  How  temperance,  when  it  would 
be  the  most  horrid   blasphemy  to  suppose  him 
subject  to  any  human  appetites  and  passions,  and 
much  more  to  some  so  inordinate  as  to  reqoire 
a  particular  virtue  to  restrain  and  govern  them  ? 
I  might  bring  many  more  instances  of  tlie  same 
kind.     But  these  are  enough :  and   he,  who  will 
not  be  convinced  by  these,  how  absurdly  the  laws 
of  nature  arc  founded,  by  some  writers,  in  thq 
moral  attributes  of  God,  will  be  convinced  by 

none.  ^ 
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But  now,  as  absurd  as  these  doctriDes  are,  we 
must  not  inoagine,  that  the  law  c^  nature  wants 
any  proofs  of  a  divine  sanction,  or  a  dirine  origi* 
nal.  They  are  both  contained  m  one  :  and  the 
punishment,  which  attends  the  bneach  of  this 
law,  results,  as  necessarily  as  the  law  itself,  from 
that  naturci  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  coa- 
stitute  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  Let  k 
not  be  said^  that  this  puxiishment  is  only  tempo-^ 
ral,  and  the  sanction  therefore  insufficient  Xet 
not  this  be  said,  particularly  by  those  men,  who 
talk  so  much  of  a  positive  law  given  by  God  to 
his  chosen  people,  the  sanction  of  which  was  no 
other  than  temporal  pains  and  penalties.  Let  k 
not  be  objected  further,  that  the  penalties^  which 
make  the  sanction  of  natural  law,  affect  nations 
coHectitely,  and  not  men  individiially ;  for  which 
reason,  they  are  less  proper  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vation of  the  law.  The  penalties  annexed  to  ^ 
breach  of  ihe  law  oTMoses  were  of  the  same  kiad,  ^ 
in  general,  oppression,  iaiiiine,  pestilence,  wars, 
and  captivities :  and  when  particular  punish- 
ments were  in€icted  by  virtue  of  tbis  law,  it  did 
no  nK>re,  than  what  is  done  every  day  and  in  all 
countries,  with  less  tumult  and  with  better  order, 
in  consequence  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  society.  Once  more,  let  it  not  be 
objected,  as  it  has  been,  that  this  law  is  not 
universally  known,  It  is  unii^ersally  given,  and 
if  it  is  not  known  and  practised  alike  by  all  man^ 
kind,  many  of  the  first  great  principles  of  it  are 
so  in  every  human  society,  even  w  tUose  of  the 

c  c  3  least 
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least  civilised  people  ;  while  the  far  greatest  part 
of  the  world  are  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity,  without  the  knowledge 
of  which,  and  without  faith  in  which,  they  are 
all  condemned  to  eternal  punishment. 

Instead  of  making  objections  so  insufficient  as 
these,  and  so  liable  to  be  retorted,  let  the  same 
men  confess,  that  the  divine  institution  of  the  law 
of  nature  pests  on  fuller  and  more  convincing 
proofs,  both  external  and  internal,  than  any  that 
have  been  found,  or  could  be  given,  of  the  divine 
institution  of  Christianity.  The  latter  has  all 
those  which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed, 
mnd  the  nature  of  it,  allowed  it  to  have.  But 
the  manner  in  which  the  former  has  been  revealed 
to  mankind,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  it,  admitted 
of  proofs  of  both  kinds,  much  more  evident,  and 
much  more  proportioned  to  the  human  under-r 
standing.  The  good  news  of  Christianity  waa 
J^iyublished  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  it  was  con- 
firmed by  miracles,  and  the  proof  was  no  doqbt 
sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  all  those  who 
heard  the  publication  of  this  doctrine,  and  saw 
the  confirmation  of  it.  One  can  only  wonder, 
that  any  such  remained  unconvinced.  But  this 
proof  became,  in  a  very  little  time,  traditiopal 
and  historical :  and  pne  might  be  allowed  to  won* 
der,  how  the  effect  of  it  continued,  and  increased 
too,  as  the  force  of  it  diminished,  if  the  reasons 
of  this  phienomenon  were  not  obvioqs  in  history. 
Nay,  though  they  are  so,  one  may  still  wonder 
why  they,  who  propagate  Christianity,  have  not 
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met  oftener  with  the  answer  which  Ethelred,  the 
Saxon  king,  made  to  Augustine,  ^'  I  cannot  aban- 
don the  religion  of  my  fathers,  for  one  that 
you  would  persuade  me  to  receive  on  the  au- 
thority of  persons  quite  unknown  to  me."     He 
came  however  afterward  to  a  better  sense,  eithej 
by  the  supernatural  effects  of  grace,  or  by  the  na- 
tural effects  of  the  cajolement  or  importunity^ 
perhaps,  of  Berthe.     The  revelation  of  the  law  of 
pature  is  of  another  kind.     Whether  the  word  of 
God  is  his  word,  may  be,  and  we  see  has  been^ 
disputed  by  theists.     But  whether  his  works  are 
his  works,  neither  has  been,  nor  can  be  disputed 
by  any  such.     Natural   religion  therefore  being 
founded  on  human  nature,  the  work  of  God,  and 
pn  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  happiness^ 
which  are  imposed  by  the  whole  system  of  it, 
every  man  who  receives  the  law  of  nature  receives 
it  on  his  own  authority,  and  not  on  the  authority 
of  other  men,   known  or  unknown,  and  in  their 
patural  state  as  fallible  as  himi^lf.     The  revela- 
tion is  not  communicated  to  him  only  by  tra- 
dition and  history :  it  is  a  perpetual,  a  standing 
revelation,  always  made,   always  making,  and  as 
present  in  these  days  as  in  the  days  of  Adam,  to 
all  his  offspring.     The  external  proofs  then,  for 
these  are  properly  such,  of  the  divine  institution 
of  the   law  of  nature,   are  conclusive  to  every 
theist.   Let  us  examine  the  internal,  and  compare 
them  with  the  proofs  that  are  contained  in  or  de- 
duced from  the  Scriptures,  to  show  their  divine 
original. 

c  c  4  Vin: 
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VIII. 

Now  the  unwritten  lair  of  God,  unwritten 
^ven  in  ihe  hearts  of  men,  how  early  soever  in-r 
8tin(;t  disposes  them  to  receive  it,  is  an  object  of 
knowledge,  not  of  belief.  We  know,  that  he  has 
given  us  a  law  of  our  nature,  w  iih  as  great  a  Cer- 
tainty as  inward  consciousness  and  outward  obserr 
vationcan  give  us:  and  by  these  means,  by  which 
we  acquii^  all  other  science,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
^yery  rational  creature  to  acquire  as  much  of  this 
^ience,  as  the  ends  of  his  being  make  it  necessary 
that  he  should.  Natural  law  is  founded  in  rea- 
son, which  every  creature,  that  has  it,  may  exer* 
cise,  and  the  creature,  that  has  it  not,  is  not  sub* 
ject  to  the  law.  Christianity  is  founded  in  faith ;; 
and  faith  proceeds  from  grace.  He  who  has  not 
feith,  cannot  fulfil  a  law,  that  consists  at  least 
as  much  in  believing  as  in  practising:  and  whe- 
ther he  shall  havfe  grace  or  no,  does  not  depend  on 
him.  Thus  the  difference  between  tb^  internal 
proofs  of  the  two  laws  stands  in  one  respec^.  The 
contents  of.  the  law  of  nature  are  objects  of  such 
k  certainty  as  the  Author  of  nature  alone  can 
Communicate.  The  contents  of  the  whole  chris- 
tian system,  laid  down  in  oui*  Scriptures,  are  ob- 
jects of  such  a  probability,  as  may  force  asspnt 
very  reasonably,  in  this  case,  without  doubt ;  al- 
though a  concurrence  of  various  circumstances, 
improved  by  the  credulity  of  some  men  and  the 

artifice 
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jBirlifice  of  others,  has  forced  this  assent  in  cases 
fiot  very  dissimilar,  and  wherein  it  would  have 
been  mpre  reasonably  withheld.  The  difference 
here  stated,  between  the  manifestations  of  tha 
tvill  of  God  to  man  in  the  law  of  nature  and  in 
every  other  law,  is  so  true,  that  every  other  law  is 
controlled  by  it,  and  could  not  pass  for  the  law  of 
God,  if  it  was  seen  to  be  repugnant  to  the  former. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  law  given  to  Adam,  nor  of  that 
given  to  Noah,  according  to  the  Jews,  all  ortho- 
dox writers  think  themselves  obliged  to  hold,  for 
the  honour  of  the  Mosaical  law,  not  only  that 
there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  natural  law  en- 
joined by  it,  "  id  quod  ek  lege  praecipitur  noh 
**  esse  contra  jus  naturae,"  as  Grotius  says*,  but 
also,  that  all  the  obligations  of  the  natural  law 
are  contained  in  it,  "  contineri  quidem  in  sacro 
"  illo  corpore,  seu  Pentateucho,"  as  Mc  Selden 
sa3*s;  though  he  owns  at  the  same  time,  that 
much  chemical  skill  is  necessary  to  extract  them 
from  it.  That  the  christian  law  is  nothing  else 
than  the  law  of  nature,  enforced  by  a  new  reve- 
lation, every  friend  to  Christianity  admits,  and 
the  worst  of  it's  enemies  dare  not  deny,  though 
^e  denies  the' reality  of  the  revelation. 

Another  internal  proof  of  the  divine  original 
of  the  law  of  natifre  is  the  plainness  and  simpli- 
fjity,  which  renders  it  intelligible  in  all  times  and 
all  piace$  alike,  and  proportions  it  to  the  meanest 

*  Lib.  1,  C.  1,  de  Jure  Bei.'&  Pac. 
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understanding.     It  has  been  made  intricate  by 
casuistry,  that  of  lawyers  and  that  of  divines,  as 
christian  religion   has    been  by   theology.      But 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  two 
cases.     The  first  principles  of  natural  religion 
are  so  simple  and  plain,  that  casuistry  has  no  ap- 
parent pretence  to  meddle  with  them,  no  more 
than  it  would  have  if  it  pretended  to  teach  us  to 
see  things  that  lie  obvious  before   us,  at  a  just 
distance,  and  exactly  proportioned  to  our  sight* 
These  principles  want  neither  paraphrase  nor  com- 
mentary, to  be  sufficiently  understood;  whereas 
the  very  first  principles  of  christian  religion,  con- 
cerning the  fall  and  redemption  of  man,  are  so 
veiled   in  mystery  of  language,  that  without  9, 
comment,  or  with  one,  and  even  with  that  of  St. 
Paul,  they  give  us  no   clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
Bor  any  thing  more  than  forms  of  speech  and 
words  to  pronounce.     They  who  under  this  pre- 
tence, such  as  it  is,  introduce  reason  where  rea- 
son has  nothing  to  do,  explain   what   revelation 
has  left  unexplained,  and  define  articles  of  faith, 
which  are  either  defined  in  the  Word  of  Gpd,  or 
which  no  mortal  has  any  right  to  define,  intro^ 
duce   afterward  their  theology,  under  the  name 
of  moral  theolog}-,  where  that  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  corrupt  the  unwritten  laM;  of  God  even  with 
less  pretence  than  they  corrupted  the  written.     I 
charge  this  double  corruption  upon  them  the 
more  boldly,  because  every  one;  who  is  in  the 
least  conversant  in  their  writings,  is  able  to  bring 
punjerous  instances  of  both,  and  to  show,  that  I 

way 
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may  keep  to  my  present  subject,  how  they  have 
established  doctrines  and  decided  cases  of  con« 
science,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most  known 
and  the  most  sacred  duties  of  natural  religion, 
till  they  have  rendered  men  infinitely  worse  than 
they  would  have  been  in  Hobbes's  state  of  naturei 
without  any  religion  or  law  whatever.  Two 
things  alone  have  checked  this  torrent  of  iniquity, 
to  some  degree.  The  first  has  been  the  interpo** 
sition  of  the  civil  power.  The  second  has  been 
the  insuperable  difficulty  of  determining  men,  ge- 
nerally and  constantly,  and  out  of  some  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  nature, 
as  individuals,  or  as  members  of  society,  by  pre- 
cept, by  example,  or  by  any  authority  whatever. 
The  light  of  nature,  like  that  of  the  sun,  may  be 
eclipsed ;  it  cannot  be  extinguished. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  abuses  of  private  and 
publick  morality,  therefore,  that  the  passions  of 
some  men  may  commit  occasionally,  and  that  the 
particular  interest  of  others  may  invite  them  to 
propagate,  even  under  the  mask  of  religion,  these 
two  internal  proofs  of  the  divine  institution  of  the 
law  of  nature,  the  conscious  certainty  that  we 
have,  and  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  it,  are 
in  their  full  force,  and  superior  to  those  of  the 
same  kind  which  any  other  revelation  contains. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  many,  that  the  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  the  law  of  nature  should  he 
brought  as  a  proof  pf  it's  divinity.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  think,  that  types,  symbols, 
figures,  dark  enigiQati^  expressions,  aqd  eve^y 

thing 
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thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  mystery,  are  es* 
aential  marks  of  a  divine  revelation.  Such  might 
a  revelation  made  to  superior  Beings  appear  to 
us ;  and  such  would  a  revelation  made  to  us  con-' 
cerning  the  divine  nature,  and  the  secret  oecono* 
my  of  the  divine  Providence,  not  only  appear  to 
be,  but  really  be  mysterious  ^nd  unintelligible, 
and  therefore  no  revelation  at  all.  For  this  very 
reason,  it  is  agreeable  to  all  our  ideas  of  wisdonn 
to  believe,  that  no  such  revelation  was  intended 
to  be  made  to  us.  Such  means  could  not  be  pro- 
portionable to  any  end.  The  allwise  Creator 
could  not  mean  to  inform  his  creatures  unintelli<^ 
gibly,  nor  to  leave  an  explanation  of  his  nature, 
and  of  the  whole  ceconoray  of  his  providence,  to 
be  made  by  nwn  who  undertake  both  presumptu- 
ously ;  and  who  dishonour  both,  as  far  as  mart 
may  be  said  to  lionour  or  dishonour  God,  by  all 
the  silly  paradoxes  they  advance  dogmatically, 
and  without  having,  for  the  most  part,  any  just 
notions  even  of  the  wisdom  atid  dignity  of  human 
conduct  in  superior  forms  of  life.  Such  mysteri- 
ous means  then  could  not  have  been  effectual, 
unless  our  improvement  in  metaphysical  know- 
ledge had  been  the  end  of  Divine  Wisdom,  which 
it  would  be  im[)ertinent  to  suppose :  and  if  the 
end  of  this  wMsdom  was  to  inform  us  of  the  di- 
vine will,  to  show  us  the  perfection  of  our  nature, 
and  to  teach  us  to  tend  toward  it  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  such  means  are  quite  unnece8sarj% 
They  are,  therefore,  proportioned  to  no  end. 
They  are,  therefore,  unworthy  of  God. 

Clear  nessr, 


CleameBS,  precision,  and  a  trae  conformity  to 
the  nature  of  things,  are  the  perfections  of  humao, 
and  much  more  of  divine  laws.     Though  the  na- 
ture of  the  universe,  and  the  rules  by  which  God 
proceeds  in  the  government  of  every  system  con- 
tained in  it,  of  ours  among  the  rest,  are  unknown 
to  us,  yet  is  the  nature  of  our  own  system,  as  far 
as  the  morality  of  actions  is  concerned,  suffici- 
ently known  to  us,  and  the  laws  of  our  nature 
consequently,    since  they  result  from  it.     Hem 
then  is  all  the  clearness,  all  the  precision,  and 
all    the   conformity    to   the    nature   of   thingt, 
that  God    can   give,    or    man    desii-e.      From 
hence    we  may,    and  we  ought,    to    form  our 
judgment  of  all  laws,  that  are  assumed  to  be 
divine.     They  muist   not   be    incomprehensible; 
hecause,  though  they   proceed  from   the  divine 
intelligence,    they  are  adapted  to  the  human. 
God  does  not  show  his  own  nature  in  them.     He 
shows  us  our  nature,  and  our  duty ;  by  the  firat 
of  which  we  stand  in  the  lowest  relation  of  in- 
tellectual creatures  to  their  Creator,  and  by  the 
last,  in  that  of  subjects  and  servants  to  a  gracious 
and  beneficent  lord  and  master,  who  gives  t;ts  laws 
neither  ambiguous  nor  captious,  and  who  com- 
mands us  nothing,  which  it  is  not  our  interest  to 
perform. 

Another  internal  proof  of  the  divinity  of  natd- 
ral  law  must  not  be  passed  over  without  mentioe. 
As  all  is  simple  and  plain,  nothing  is  mean  nor  tri- 
fling in  it.  This  religion  shows  us  a  Supreme. 
Being,  veiled  in  the  majesty  of  his  nature,  \^^ 
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manifested  io  lill  bis  works,  to  be  tbe  true  and 
only  true  object  of  our  adoration.     In  the  exist- 
ence be  bas  given  us,  and  in  tbe  benefits  tbat  at- 
tach us  so  strongly  to  it,  this  religion  sbows  bim 
to  be  tbe  first  and  greatest  object  of  our  grati- 
tude ;  in  tbe  estaiblisbed  order  of  tbings,  subject 
to  so  many  vicissitudes  and  yet  so  constant,  to  be 
tbe  reasonable,  as  well  as  necessary  object  of  our 
resignation ;  and  finally  in  tbe  wants,  distresses, 
and  dangers,  which  these  vicissitudes  bring  fre- 
quently upon  us,  to  be  tbe  comfortable  object  of 
our  hope :  in  which  hope,  the  religion  of  nature 
will  teach  us,  no  doubt,  to  address  ourselves  to 
tbe  Almighty,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  an  en- 
tire resignation  to  bis  will,  as  some  of  the  heathen 
did.     But  this  religion  will  not  teach  us  to  pray, 
as  if  we  informed  Omniscience,  or  expostulated  . 
with  Omnipotence,  as  those  who  pretend  to  be  the 
iDOSt  reformed  among  christians  are  accustomed 
to  do ;  nor  to  make  religion  a  service  of  show  and 
outward  gesture,    as  your   pretended   catholick 
church  has  done.     The  religion  of  nature  teaches 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  is,  in^* 
wardly  and  sincerely.     It  neither  confounds  spi- 
ritual pride  and  enthusiasm,  nor  theatrical  pomp 
and    superstitious  rites   with   devotion*     Fraud, 
envy,  malice,  silent  and  secret  vices,  more  dan- 
gerous often  to  society  than  those  of  greater  eclat^ 
have   lurked   behind  the    former.      The    latter, 
though  they  affect  the  senses  without  touching  tbe 
heart,  have  passed  in  general,  and  still  pass,  for 
divine  worship.     God  has  been  served  in  a  man- 
2  ner, 
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»er,  which  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant  would  ab- 
hor, by  some  people.  By  others,  with  all  the 
circumstances  ofthat  low  adulation,  which  earthly 
monarchs  require,  and  whereof  the  priests  them- 
selves have  claimed  a  share.  That  tiiere  is  a 
middle  proceeding  fit  to  be  observed,  between  a 
theatrical  worship  and  a  worship  stripped  of  all 
outward  solemnity  and  pomp,  I  am  ready  to  ad- 
mit. In  this,  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the 
law  of  nature  or  right  reason  may  approve  such 
laws  and  institutions  as  nature  or  reason  has  not 
prescribed ;  because  they  may  be  proper,  and 
even  necessary  means  to  promote  the  observation 
of  this  law.  But  then  they  ought  to  pass  for 
forms  directed  to  this  purpose,  for  human  not 
for  divine  ordinances.  Let  the  priest  wear  a  ri- 
diculous cap  and  breastplate,  or  fringes  and  bells 
on  his  robe,  but  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  took  care  of  his  attire,  or  that  such 
trifles  as  these  were  the  institutions  of  divine 
wisdom. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  nature  unwor- 
thy the  Author  of  it;  and  much  less  can  it,  or  does 
it  contain  any  thing  inconsistent  with  itself.  The 
rules  by  which  God  gciverns  even  the  system  to 
which  we  belong  are  unknown  to  us ;  but  this  we 
know  most  certainly,  'that  he  cannot  command  in 
particular,  what  he  forbids  in  general.  He  who 
has  made  benevolence  to  all  rational  beings 
the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  can  never 
command  some  to  rob,  or  to  murder  others ;  to 
usurp  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow  creatures^  and 

to 
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to  exterminate  wliole  nations.  In  short,  the  iH*^ 
ternal  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  law  of  nature^ 
lK>tb  positive  and  negative,  are  such  as  render 
this  law  the  true  criteiion  of  every  law  and  reli- 
gion, that  pretend  to  the  sanne  original  It  noay 
be  disputed,  perhaps,  whether  our  abstract  no- 
tions of  the  moral  fitness  and  unfitness  of  things 
afford  a  sufficient  rule,  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  any  religion,  that  is  said  to  come  from 
God.  But  there  is  no  room  to  dispute,  whether 
the  conformity  or  noncdnformity  of  such  a  reli- 
gion to  that  law,  which  God  has  given  to  all  bis 
human  creatures,  enacted  in  the  constitution  of 
their  nature,  and  discernible  by  the  use  of  those 
&culties  he  has  given  them  likewise,  is  a  rule  sof* 
ficient  for  this  purpose.  Was  it  otherwise,  wt 
should  have  no  sufficient  rule  at  alL  Men  migbt 
dispute  eternally  about  the  dictates  of  right  rea^ 
son,  and  the  will  of  God  would  be  entirely  out 
of  the  question  ;  or  it  would  be  made  determi* 
nable  by  an  indeterminable  question,  what  those 
eternal  fitnesses  and  Unfitnesses  of  things  are,  ac- 
cording to  which,  and  in  a  dependency  on  wbich^ 
the  will  of  God  must  proceed,  and  be  signified  to 
his  creatures.  That  this  would  be  so,  is  evident 
in  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  enter* 
tained,  ever  since  theology  was  made  a  science^ 
concerning  the  existence  of  evil  as  well  as  good, 
and  concerning  the  distribution  of  them.  But  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  revelation  God  has 
made  of  bis  will  in  his  works,  and  to  the  knowv 
kdge  we  have,  that  his  will  is  necessarily  deter* 
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mined  by  his  wisdon),  we.  shall  have  a  certain  and 
ftuffidient  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  his  laws*. 
What  is  the  will  of  Crod,  is  a  question  easily  an-n 
swered.  What  ought  this  will  to  be,  is  a  question 
we  cannot  presume  to  answer  without  absurdity 
and  impiety  both.  To  answer  the  first,  we  need 
to  go  no  higher  than  the  moral  obligations  that 
arise  in  our  own  system^  and  of  which  we  have 
rery  adequate  ideas.  To  answer  the  last^  we  muafe 
go  up  to  the  nature  of  the  Author  of  nature,  and 
IQ  a  multitude  of  other  natures^  the  assuming  .9^ 
which  puts  the  Supreme  Being  just  in  the  case  oi 
his  creature  man.  The  nature  of  thlb  human  syeh 
tem  is  independent  on  man ;  and  yet  he  is  ob^ 
liged  to  derive  the  rules  of  his  conduct  from  ix^ 
Just  so,  upon  this  assumption,  the  abstract  n^ 
tures  and  eternal  essences  of  things  are  independ* 
ent  on  Ood  ;  and  yet  Cod  was  obliged  to  make^ 
and  is  obliged  to  govern  his  aystexa  according  ta 
them. 

By  employing  our  reason  to  collect  the  will  of 
God  from  the  fund  of  our  nature,  physical  and 
moral,  and  by  Contemplating  seriously  and  fr^ 
quently  the  laws,  that  are  plainly  and  even  ne-^ 
cessarily  deducible  from  thence,  we  may  acquire 
not  only  a  particular  knowledge  of  these  law% 
but  a  general,  and  in  some  sort  an  habitual  know^ 
ledge  of  the  manner  in  which  God  is, pleased  to 
exercise  his  supreme  power  in  this- system,  be* 
yond  which  we  have  no  concern*  We  do  not 
see  the  divine  painter,  if  I  may  employ  so  low  n 
comparbon  on  so  high  a  subject :  but  we  grOMi 

Vol.  VIL  D  d  accustomed 
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accustomed  to  bis  manner,  and  wc  learn  to  de 
6pise  those  who  present  us  a  signpost  daubing, 
and  call  it  impudently  the  w*ork  of  Raphael. 


IX. 


As  certain/  as  plain,  as  important,  and  as  con- 
iistent  as  the  law  of  nature  is,  it  has  been  blended 
with  many  absurd  and  contradictory  laws,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  by  legislators,  who  published 
them,  sometimes  in  their  own  name,  and  some* 
times  in  the  name  of  God,  as  well  as  with  ciis«^ 
toms  of  the  same  kinds ;  which,  if  they  arose  in* 
dependent  on  laws,  obtained  the  force  of  laws. 
Eusebius,  in  the  first  book  of  his  evangelical  pre* 
paratioD,  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  them;  and 
be  gives  it  for  a  very  good  purpose,  to  show  in 
in  several  instances  bow  such  laws  and  customs  as 
these  bad  been  reformed  by  tlie  Gospel,  that  is, 
by  a  law  which  renewed,  and  confirmed,  and  en- 
forced the  original  law  of  nature.  Sextus  Empi- 
ncus,  an  ancient,  and  Montague,  a  modern  seep* 
tick,  collected  numerous  examples  of  the  same 
sort,  but  to  a  very  bad  purpose ;  to  show,  if  they 
had  been  able,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
fixed  immutable  law  of  nature,  which  obliges  all 
men  at  all  times  alike.  Tluy  sought  it  where  it 
.is  not  to  be  found,  and,  not  finding  it  there, 
concluded  it  was  to  be  found  no  where.  This 
doctrine  hag  been  promoted  by  Pyrrhonians,  seep- 
ticks^  and  academicians^  between  whom  it  is  nei« 
4. .  ,*- , -wi; j'^irf  J    .  .4  r  tlicr 
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ther  obvious  nor  worth  our  while  to  distinguish,  as 
well  as  by  dogmatical  atheists;  for  they  who 
doubted  of  God's  existence,  or  who  denied  it, 
could  not  fail  to  doubt  of  or  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  his  law.  Of  all  these  it  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  mention  the  admired  Carneades,  the  sum 
of  whose  disputation  upon  this  subject  Lactantius 
has  preserved ;  and  although  it  be  one  of  those 
trite  commonplace  citations,  which  abound  iD' 
learned  writings,  yet  it  deserves  a  particular  men^ 
tion ;  because  it  expresses,  in  very  few  words,  the 
full  absurdity  of  those  who  deny  a  natural  law,.  ^ 
and  points  out  the  two  principal  blunders  on 
which  their  whole  reasoning  proceeds. 

Carneades  then  affirmed  *,  "  that  laws  were?' 
made  by  men,  for  their  utility;  that  they  were 
therefore  various,  as  the  characters  of  those 
who  made  them;  and  changeable  among  the 
same  meQ«  according  to  the  various  circum- 
stances of  time:  but  chat  there  was  no  law  of 
nature.  That  all  men,  and  all  animals,  were 
carried  to  their  several  kinds  of  utility  by 
nature,  so  that  there  could  be  no  justice,  or 
if  there  was  any  such  thing,  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely foolish:  because,  in  providibg-  for  the 
.  good  of  othersi    the  just  would  hurt  them- 

^  Jura  sibi  homines  pro  utilitate  Jianxfsse,  scilicet  v«ria  pro 
moribus,  et  apud  eosdcm  pro  temporibus  sxpe  mutata;  ju» 
autem  naturale  nullum  esse*  Omncs  et  homines,  et  alias  ani- 
mantes,  ad  utilitates  suas,  natura  ducentc,  ferri :  proinde, 
aut  nullam  esse  justitiam,  aut  si  sit  aliqua,  summam  ess« 
Si^uhiiiam ;  qaoniaiu  sibi  noceret  alienis  commodis  cbnsulcns. 

j>  vi  "  selves." 
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^*  selves.**  That  laws  were  made  for  utility,  both 
those  which  we  call  civil,  and  those  which  w# 
call  the  laws  of  nations,  that  they  are  vari- 
ous as  the  characters  of  noen,  and  change- 
able as  the  circumsunces  of  time,  no  one  will 
deny*  But  will  it  follow,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  natural  law,  such  as  the  wisest  philo- 
sophers, and  even  the  ancient  poets  have  acknow- 
ledged, although  a  little  confusedly  according  to 
their  custom,  yet  in  plain  and  direct  oppo* 
•ition  to  this  doctrine  ?  a  law,  neither  invented 
by  men,  nor  enacted  by  human  authority^  '^  ne* 
^^  que  hominum  ingeniis  excogitatam,  neque  ' 
'Vscitum  aliquod  populorumr''  a  law  not  coseval 
with  the  divine  mind,  as  TuUy  *  would  have  it,, 
when  he  says,  ^'  orta  autem  est  simul  cum  mente 
**  diving ;"  but  such  a  law,  as  he  describes  in 
the  words  that  stand  immediately  before  these,  a 
law  proceeding  from  the  nature  of  things,  "  ratio 
**  profecta  k  rerum  natura ;"  a  law  wliich  did  not 
begin  when  it  was  first  reduced  into  writing, 
quae  non  tum  denique  incipit  lex  esse  cum 
scripta  est,"  but  when  it  first  existed  "  sed  tum 
'^  cum  orta  est:"  and  it  existed  first,  when  that 
system  of  nature  from  which  it  results^  ^*  unde 
**  profecta  est,**  began  to  exist?  The  first  part 
therefore  of  this  academical  declamation  proved 
nothing  against  natural  law;  and  Carneades 
might  as  well  have  affirmed,  that  the  Athenians- 
had  no  laws  before  Solon,  because  Solon  gave 

♦TttUydeLeg.Ul. 
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thdmiM>tne;  cmt  that  rapes  were  lawful  at  Rome  be- 
fore Sextus  Tarquinius  ravished  Lucretia,  because 
there  was  no  wrktea  law  before  that  time  which 
forbid  thena.  The  secood  part  contains  two 
Uunders,  that  run  into  one  another.  It  is  a 
blunder  surely  to  assume^  that  men  and  all  other 
Animals  ar-e  carried  indiscriminately  by  nature  %o 
their  e«d»  utility ;  without  distinguishing  between 
natural  instinct  common  to  both,  and  superior 
reason  peculiar  to  man.  It  is  a  blunder  surely 
to  assume,  in  consequencei  that  since  utility  i& 
their  object,  justice  is  a  folly.  Men  may  have 
pleasure,  to  which  instinct  hurries  them,  but 
they  cannot  have  happiness,  to  which  reason  leads 
them,  without  justice,  according  to  what  batf 
bten  already  laid  down:  a6d  it  is  wisdom  there- 
fore, not  folly,  to  forego  the  first  in  some  ia* 
stances,  in  every  instance  where  the  least  incom- 
patibility  is  found  between  them,  that  we  may 
secure  the  last.  The  good  of  individuals  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  good  of  society,  tl»t^ 
the  means  of  promoting  one  cannot  be  separated 
from  those  of  promoting  tl^  other :  and  Socrates 
was  in  the  right  to  curse  the  men  who  first  di- 
vided in  ofMuion  things  that  cohered  in  nature^ 
morality  and  utility :  '^  qui  primum  hsec  natur4 
^^  cohserentia  opinione  distraxissent  *."  I  might 
have  quoted  the  latter  part  of  what  Lactantius 
makes  Carneade^  say,  and  which  is  said  to  show 
the  great  hurt  that  justice  would  do,  in  order  to 

»  Tully  de  Off.  1,  3. 
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show  more  truly  the  great  hurt  that  injustice 
does.  If  the  Romans,  and  all  those  who  were 
possessed  of  empire,  bad  been  obliged  to  restore 
to  every  people  the  unjust  usurpations  they  had 
made  upon  them,  these  conquerors  would  have 
been  obliged  to  return  to  their  huts  and  to  their 
ancient  penury,  *^ad  casas  esse  redeundum,  et 
''  in  egestate  et  miseriis  jacendum.''  But  it  is 
almost  too  trifling  to  deserve  mention;  since, 
transferred  from  the  law  of  nations  to  the  laws  of 
particular  societies,  it  objects  to  justice  the  great 
mischief  of  obliging  a  robber  to  restore  to  the 
owner  what  he  has  stolen  from  him,  and  denies 
that  restitution  is  just,  although  reparation  of  in^ 
juries  is  plainly  essential  to  justice. 

If  we  had  all  the  volumes  that  have  been 
written  concerning  the  laws,  institutions,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  different  -societies  of  men, 
we  should  be  rather  perplexed  than  informed  con- 
cerning the  true  system  of  natural  law :  and 
Montague  might  challenge  his  readers  pretty 
safely,  to  show  him  any  one  of  these,  which  had 
the  seal  of  universal  approbation.  But  even  this 
would  not  serve  his  purpose,  nor  afford  any  proof 
against  the  existence  of  a  law,  which  human  rea- 
son collects  from  the  hpman  system,  as  he  vainly 
imagined  in  his  zeal  for  Pyrrhonism.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  truly  what  my  lord  Bacon  styles  his 
aphorisms,  the  laws  of  laws.  Civil  laws  are  al- 
ways imperfect,  and  often  false  deductions  from 
thern,  or  applications  of  them :  nay,  they  stand,  in 
many  instances^  in  direct  opposition  to  them.     I( 
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foHows  from  hence,  not  that  there  is  no  natural 
law,  but  that  civil  laws  have  been  iifiade  without  a 
sufficient  and  constant  regard  to  it.  Erroneous 
opinions  of  philosophers,  unreasonable  institu« 
tions  of  legislators,  are  often  derived  from  the 
principles  of  nature,  and  may  be  traced  up  to 
them.  The  foimtain  from  which  they  flowed  was 
pure.  They  grew  foul  in  their  course;  and  n6 
wonder  they  should,  since  the  channels  through 
which  they  passed  were  infected  with  human  pas- 
sion^ human  prejudices,  and  human  ignorance* 
Such  laws  as  cannot  be  traced  up,  even  under 
these  conditions,  to  the  original  of  all  law,  are 
the  arbitrary  dictates  of  mere  will,  imposed  on 
some  men  by  the  force  or  fraud  of  pthers,  and  con- 
firmed by  education  and  custom. 

Thus  is  the  law  of  nature  hid  from  our  sight  by 
all  these  variegated  clouds  of  civil  laws  and  cus- 
toms, as  the  divine  Author  of  it  is  by  those  of 
supei^stition  and  artificial  theology.  Some  gleams 
of  true  light  n^ay  be  seen  through  them.  But 
they  render  it  a  dubious  light,  and  it  can  be  no 
better  to  those  who  have  the  keenest  sight,  till 
these  interpositions  are  removed.  Then,  indeed, 
the  objects  appear  in  their  full  and  genuine  lustre 
to  every  sight ;  for  that  which  hid  them  both 
could  ^^ec(  neither^ 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  made  to  account 
£pr  the  beginping  of  civil  society,  for  th§  n^tur^ 
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bf  it,  and  for  the  motires  to  it.  All  of  them 
have  some  degree  of  probability,  and  might  havio 
tome  share  in  framing  those  political  congreg^*- 
lions  and.unions,  by  which  mankind  has  been  di^ 
vided  into  distinct  nations,  and  the  great  com* 
tnonwealthy  as  the  Stoicians  called  it,  not  impro* 
perly,  into  distinct  states.  But  no  one  of  these 
tnuat  pass  for  universal,  nor  be  supposed  to  have 
done  the  work  atone.  In  general  we  may  ^ay, 
tbiat  the  foundations  of  civil  or  political  societies 
were  laid  by  nature,  though  they  are  the  erea** 
tures  of  art.  Societies  were  begnn  by  instint^^ 
and  improved  by  experience.  They  were  dis* 
torbed  early,  perhaps  as  soon  as  they  were  formed^ 
both  from  within  and  frotn  without,  by  the  pas* 
sions  of  men :  and  they  have  been  maintained 
ever  since,  in  opposition  to  them,  very  imper<» 
fectly,  and  under  great  vicissitudes,  by  human 
reason,  which  is  exercised  in  particular  systems  of 
law  for  particular  slates,  in  leagues  and  cove* 
tiants  between  state  and  state,  and  in  tacit  agreei» 
tnents,  that  constitute  what  is  commonly  called  the 
law  of  nations. 

The  first  principles  of  every  thing,  that  requires 
human  understanding  and  human  industry  to  be 
employed  about  it,  are  rightly  laid  in  nature; 
they  are  obvious  to  our  search,  and  we  are  able 
to  discover  and  pursue  the  consequences  of  them 
in  speculation  and  in  practice.  But  in  doing  this, 
we  are  left,  as  I  may  say,  to  ourselves.  We  owe 
the  first  discoveries  to  our  own  observation,  and 
Tht5  progress  we  maice  afterward  to  the  streiigth  of 
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Wr  own  understandings,  to  our  application  and 
hidustry.  We  may  do  this  well  or  ill ;  we  may 
do  too  little  or  attempt  too  much,  according  to 
the  usCj  and  the  right  or  wrong  judgment,  wg 
0iake  of  our  faculties ;  for  the  ''  bona  and  mala 
**  ratio,"  that  Cotta  itisists  upon  so  nnich*,  is 
nothing  else* 

It  is  in  great  measure  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
civil  polity.  .  In  this  we  are  not  left  to  ourselves* 
We  are  not  left  to  make  the  discovery,  nor  to 
proceed  in  consequence  of  it,  by  the  strength  of 
our  own  understandings.  We  are  led  to  it  by  the 
hand  of  God,  as  it  were,  and  even  before  we  havt 
the  lull  use  of  our  understandings.  When  God 
made  man,  he  made  a  creature,  the  happiness  of 
whose  being  depended  on  his  sociability  with  ani^- 
mals  of  his  own  species.  He  made  him  therefom 
ft  sociable  animal,  an  animal  capable  of  feeling 
t)](e  immediate  pleasure  and  advantage  of  society; 
The  necessity  of  natural  precedes  that  of  artificial 
society ;  and  the  former,  which  is  connected  bj 
instinct,  prepares  us  for  the  latter,  to  which  we 
ftre  determined  by  reason.  We  are  made  capable 
of  both  in  their  turns.  The  infant  cannot  con^ 
teive  the  nature  of  those  covenants,  that  constf* 
lute  civil  society,  any  more  than  he  can  propagati^ 
bis  species.  Neither  bis  mental,  nor  his  corpo* 
ral  powers  are  arrived  at  their  maturity.  The 
Ignorant  man  does  not  know  them,  because  he 
}ms  pot  iniormed  himself,  nor  beon  informed  by 

^  Cic»  Oe  If  at.  J)i»^ 
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Others,  about  them ;  tod  be  wbo  is  born  stupid  is 
out  of  the  case.  }  say  this  the  rather,  to  expose 
once  more  the  futility  of  that  argument,  which  has 
been  mentioned  already.  To  prove,  that  tl)e 
child,  while  he  is  a  child,  and  the  ignorant  man, 
vrhile  he  is  ignorant,  can  neither  institute  civil  so- 
ciety, nor  comprehend  the  nature  of  it,  serves  to 
no  other  purpose^  than  to  compose  to  slumber  a 
reader  of  common  sagacity,  who  perceives  at  one 
glance  tlie  different  senses,  though  equally  true, 
in  which  men  are  reckoned  qualified  for  civil  so^ 
ciety,  and  fishes  to  umm,  or  birds  to  fly,  or  oaks 
to  bear  acorns*'. 

You  poets  have  given  beautiful  descriptions 
of  a  golden  age,  with  which  you  suppose  tbut  the 
world  began.  Some  venerable  fathers  of  the 
church  have  given  much  the  same  descriptions  of 
another  golden  age,  with  which  they  suppose  that 
it  is  to  end,  and  which  will  make  some  amends 
for  ihe  short  duration  of  the  paradisaical  state, 
since  the  latter  is  to  continue  a  thousand  years^ 
Now,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  men  were  as 
good,  any  more  than  I  believe  that  other  animals 
were  as  tame,  by  nature,  as  you  represent  them 
to  have  been  in  the  primaeval  world;  yet  I  do  not 
believe  neither,  that  such  a  st^te  as  Hobbes  as- 
sumed, ever  did  or  could  exist,  nor  that  men 
ever  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  individuality  at 
any  time  before  the  institution  of  civil  society. 
JIow  they  came  into  the  world,  reason  will  tell  u3 

♦  Vid.  Puffen.  Lib.  iii,  c.  I. 
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no  better  than  history  or  tradition  does.    To  sup* 
pose,  that  the  first  of  human  kind  were  quickened 
into  life  by  the  sun,  and  were  animated  systems  of 
tnud,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  I  thinks  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  would  be  too  absurd  ;   neither 
could  we  conceive,  if  the  hypothesis  was  admitted^ 
how  these  human  insects  were  able  to  provide  for 
their  wants,  and  to  rear  themselves  up  to  man* 
hood,  whatever  we  assumed  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  world  to  have  been  at  that  time.     If 
we  are  persuaded  then,  that  this  world,  and   the 
inhabitants  of  it  had  a  beginning  in  time,  we  must 
of  necessity  assume,  that  the  first  men  and  the 
first  women,  or  that  one  man  and  one  woman,  at 
least,  were  produced  in  full  strength  and  vigour  of 
body  and  mind,  prompted  by  instinct  to  an  act  of 
which  ihey  might  not  foresee  the  consequence, 
and  prompted  by  self-love,   when  they  saw  it,  to 
love  themselves  in  their  children,  and  to  nurse  and 
educate  their  ofispring. 

Thus  natural  societies  and*  paternal  govern-r 
inontB  began.  I  sball  not  inquire  how  far  the 
latter  is  founded  in  4:hat  blind  act  of  generation, 
whose  motive  and  end  is  the  mutual  pleasure  of 
man  and  woman  alone.  Much  less  shall  I  mis- 
pend  anytime  in  comparing  the  opinion  of  Gro- 
iius^,  which  is  favourable  to  paternal,  with  that  of 
llobbes,  which  is  so  to  maternal  authorilyf.  This 
ionly  I  will  observe,  by  the  way,  that  if  Hobbes 
advanced   a  paradox,   it  was  such  a  one  as  he 


^  Lib.  ii,  c.  5m  f  t>e  Ciw,  c.  9. 
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might  liave   maintained  with  advantage  against 
GrotiuSy  and  even  with  more  against  Filmer,  who 
left  the  word  "  mother"  out  of  his  quotation  of 
the  fifth  commandment     Grotius  did   not  pre* 
6ume  thus  far,  but  he  gives  the  preference  to  pa* 
ternal  authority,  in   the  case  of  any  dispute  be-> 
tween  the  two,  on  account  of  the  preeminence 
of  the  sex,  *'  ob  sexus  prsBstautium."    Another 
writer  would  have  urged,  that  if  the  right  of  pa« 
rents  over  children  was  acquired  by  generation,  as 
Groiius  ^  affirmed,  the  right  of  the  mother  ought 
to  be  preferred,  in  case  of  any  dispute,  since  her 
right  by  genercrtion   can  never  be  doubtful;  the 
father^s  may.     She  is  always  a  real  mother :  he 
inay  be  often  a  reputed  father,  and  the  arguvneDt 
*'  ob  sexus  prsestantium''is,   in  this  particular  in- 
stance, more  applicable  to  the  tvoman.     But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  paternal  authority,  arising 
from  education,  is  clear:  and  that  instinct,  which 
determines  parents  to  take  care  of  their  children^ 
gives  them,  by  the  law  of  nature,  all  that  autho- 
rity over   themf ,  without  which  they  could  not 
take  this  care.     This  authority  is,   and  must  be, 
absolute,  while  their  children  are  unable  to  judge 
for  and  to  direct  themselves.     It  becomes  limited, 
when  their  children  are  able  to  do  this  without 
their   help,  and   yet  continue  to  live  in  the  same 
family.     It  ceases,  when  their  children  go  out  of 
their  family,  and  acquire  independency,  or  even 
paternal  dominion  of  their  own. 

*  Gcneratione  jtt8  acc^uidtur  pareiitibus  in  libe^os* 
4  Grotius,  lb* 

^  Thu« 
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Thus  far  the  law  of  nature  is  plain :  and  this  is 
fufficient  to  show  ,  liow  we  are  led  by  the  hand  of 
Gody  that  is,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
has  ordained  that  we  should  be  born ;  by  the  ne- 
cessary dependahce  of  children,  by  the  instinct  of 
parents,  by  information,  by  habit,  and,  finally, 
by  reason;  how  we  are  led,  I  say,  to  civil  through 
natural  society,  and  are  fitted  to  be  members  of 
one,  by  having  been  members  of  the  other.  This 
is  the  case  of  every  one  in  particular,  and  has 
been  that  6f  mankind  collectively  considered. 

AH  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet  may 
"have  been,  perhaps,  from   their   creation  united 
in  one  great  society,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  living   under  the  same  government ;  or  too 
perfect  by  their  nature  to  need  the  restraint  of 
any.     But  mankind  is  cQnstituted  very  differently  : 
and  although  the  natural  law  of  our  whole  spe- 
cies be  the  same,  yet  we  are  by  nature  incapable, 
on  many  accounts,  of  uniting  under  one  form  of 
government,  or  of  submitting  to  one  rule  of  life. 
Our  nearest  approaches   to  this  state  are  vastly 
distant  from  it ;  and   even  these   were  made  by 
slow  degrees,  and  with  great  variety  of  imperfec- 
tion; although  nature   her^elf,  by  directing  the 
first,  made  all  the  rest  the  more  easy,  as  she  made 
them  the  more  necessary.     Men  were  never  out 
of  society  ;   for  if  they  were  divided  into  families 
before  they  were   assembled   into  nations,  they 
were  in  society  still  from  their  original :  and  the 
want  of  comprehending  that  which  is  natural,  and 
that  which  is  artificial,    properly  distinguished, 

under 
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under  the  same  general  term,  haa  prodaccd  tntich 
confusion  in  reasoning  on  this  subject,  and  has 
served  to  maintain  many  a  false  argument.  Bayle*, 
for  instance,  denies,  that  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
and  even  the  preservation  of  mankind,  depend  on 
society.  How  does  be  support  his  paradox?  As 
ill  at  least  as  he  supports  the  inutility  of  religion 
to  government.  He  cites  Sallust  to  prove,  that 
the  aborigines  in  Ital}^  and  the  Gelulians  and 
the  Lybiaus  in  Africa,  had  neither  laws  nor  ma* 
gistrates,  nor  forms  of  government*  He  cites 
Pomponius  Mela,  and  he  might  have  cited  many 
other  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  to  much 
the  same  purpose  ;  for  authors,  by  repeating  one 
another,  propagate  the  same  mistakes  very  often, 
and  increase  the  number  of  witnesses,  without 
strengthening  the  testimony ;  which  may  have 
happened  on  these  occasions  for  aught  he  knew« 
But  this  he  knew,  this  he  should  have  observed, 
and  this  he  would  have  observed,  if  the  observa- 
tion liad  made  for  him  in  this  place,  for  He  makes 
it  in  all  those  where  it  does  make  for  him,  how 
much  auihoi's  are  apt  to  exaggerate  in  their  des- 
criptions, and  the  characters  they  draw.  How 
barbarous  \vere  those  nations,  who  broke  the  Ro- 
man empire,  represented  to  be,  the  Goths  for 
example,  or  the  Lombards  ?  and  yet  when  they 
came  to  settle  in  Iialy,  and  to  be  better  known, 
how  much  less  barbarous  did  they  appear  even 
than  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans?  What  prudence 

*  Pens.   Diven  llS*. 
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In  their  soverntaent  ?  what  wisdom  in  their  laws? 
But  I  touch  this  without  insisting  on  it.  Let  it  be, 
that  the  aborigines,  the  Getulians,  the  Lybians^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  inwaVd  parts  of  Africa, 
had  neither  wrihen  laws,  nor  civil  inagistrktes,  will 
It  follow,  that  they  had  no  customs  wbidi.wcre 
among  them  equivalent  to  laws,  no  fathers  nor 
ciders,  that  supplied  the  place  of  civil  magistrates, 
no  forms  of  government,  because  they  had  not 
those  of  civil  government  ?  Will  it  follow,  in 
short,  that  they  lived  without  society,  because 
they  lived  without  political  society?  The  very  pas- 
sage cited  from  Pomponius  Mela  shows  the  con- 
trary. They  were  dispersed  in  families  indeed, 
and  these  families  were  governed  by  no  law  com- 
mon to  them  all,  nor  by  any  joint  consultations, 
"  In  familias  passim,  et  sine  lege  dispersi,  nihil  in 
**  commune  consultant/*  Just  so  are  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  many  of  theTartars,  and  other  va- 
gabond people  at  this  day,  not  united  by  any 
national  constitution  :  but  so  far  from  being  with- 
out society  or  government,  that  their  several  fami- 
lies, or  tribes,  or  hordes,  ai'e  so  many  societies, 
and  often  better  re^iulated  than  those  that  appear 
to  be  more  civilised.  Bayle,  and  the  author  he 
cites,  had  nothing  in  their  minds  but  political  so- 
cieties of  human  institution,  and  did  not  advert 
to  those  that  are  natural.  When  he  affirmed^ 
that  these  people  multiplied,  and  preserved 
themselves  without  lining  in  society,"  and  de- 
nied, on  the  authority  of  these  examples,  "  that 
**  social  life  b  absolutely  necessary  to  tlie  pre- 

**  servation 
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''  servatibQ  of  the  human  race,"  he  dic(  ncft 
enough  consider,  that  it  was  impossible  they 
should  multiply  without  foraiing  societies^  am) 
that  he  might  have  said  just  as  well,  that  a  coua^ 
try,  overrun  wiih  independent  companies  of  sol** 
diers,  had  none  in  it^  because  these  companies 
were  not  yet  formed  into  legions  or  regiments. 

Ancient  traditions,  sacred  and  profanci  bovr 
imperfect  and  ^uncertain  soever  they  arei  give  uf 
sufficient  reason,  by  their  concurrence  in  this  ge* 
neral  account,  to  believe^  that  mankind  was  at  first 
dispersed  in  families,  which  formed  so  many  disf 
tinct  societies  under  paternal  government.  The 
Iklosaical  history  contains  the  descent  of  one,  that 
of  Seth,  down  to  the  Flood.  There  was  no  need  of 
mentioning  that  of  Cain,  which  was  to  be  wholly 
destroyed  in  this  terrible  catastrophe.  The  des«» 
cent  of  the  family  of  Shem,  after  the  flood,  is 
most  carefully  recorded,  and  those  of  Ham  and  of 
^  Japhet  are  occasionally  mentioned  :  for  which  dif-* 
ference  a  very  good  reason  may  be  found,  since  the 
genealogy  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the  people  of 
God,  was  to  be  deduced  from  Shem.  Our  divines 
find  a  further  reason.  The  Messiah  was  to  pro-» 
ceed,  above  two  thousand  years  afterward,  from 
a  branch  of  the  same  family :  and  therefore  the 
greatest  care  possible  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
genealogy,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate  the  race;  of 
the  latter  of  which  Patrick  gives  a  most  remark- 
able instance  in  'his  commentary  on  Genesis.  If 
the  daughters  of  Lot  committed  incest  with  their 
father,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  it  to  unnatural  lust^ 

but 
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but  to  their  innocence,  their  simplicity^  and  a 
laudable  concern  for  the  preservation  of  their  fa- 
ther's family ;  for  they  believed  all  mankind  de- 
stroyed, according  to  Irenffius  ',  or,  at  least,  they 
mi^t  believe,  that  none  were  left  who  might  go  ia 
unto  them,  "  juxta  morem  universtD  terrsfe** 
Our  learned  bishop  assumes,  much  more  ingeni-' 
ously,  and  with  mach  greater  regard  to  virgin  mo* 
desty,  that  these  youdg  women  had  the  same 
eager  desire,  which  then  possessed  the  hearts  of 
good  people,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Messiah* 
It  was  that  which  put  theoi  on  this  otherwise 
monstrous  crime.  It  was  that  which  sanctified  it, 
in  the  intention,  though  not  in  the  event;  for  the 
two  accursed  races  of  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
were  the  fruits  of  this  incest. 


XL 


t  HAVE  liot  Spoken  of  this  family  to  introduce 
the  anecdote  just  mentioned,  instructive  and  edi- 
fying as  it  is,  but  to  show,  by  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple, what  the  fii'st  societies  of  men  were,  and  how 
civil  societies  arose  out  of  natural,  as  natural  so- 
cieties arose  out  of  one  another.  When  any  of 
these  grew  too  numerous  to  inhabit  the  same 
country,  or  dissensions  arose  among  them,  as  it 
happened  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  and 
of  Esau  and  Jacob  afterward,  they  separated^ 

•  Vid.  lib.  Gen.  c.  xix. 
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When  the  father  of  the  family  preferred  one  of  his 
sons  to  all  the  rest,  as  Abraham  had  done,  and  as 
it  was  necessary  that  Isaac  should  do,  in  order  to 
give  Jacob  the  preeminence  over  Esau,  and  the 
Israelites  over  the  Idumeans,  the  families  sepa* 
rated  likewise,  and  new  families  were  formed  by 
the  swarms  that  issued  from  ancient  hives.  The 
increase  of  families  was  not  only  great  in  those 
prolifick  ages,  as  we  may  observe  by  the  numerous 
posterity  of  the  two  brothers,  Esau  and  Jacob ; 
but  we  may  conclude,  from  reason  and  analogy 
both,  that  if  families  sometimes  separated,  they 
sometimes  united  too,  for  mutual  conveniency; 
and  that  in  this  manner  several  dynasties  were 
formed,  which  had  more  settled  establishmeots 
than  the  vagabond  families.  How  little  these 
dynasties  were,  we  may  judge  by  the  defeat  which 
Abraham  gave,  with  an  army  of  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  of  his  servants,  to  the  four  kings 
who  bad  beat  the  five,  and  pillaged  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  There  has  been  much  learned  dis* 
pute  about  the  Egyptian  dynasties:  and  they 
who  have  corrupted  Manetho  more,  very  proba* 
bly,  than  he  did  the  truth,  have  delivered  them 
down  to  us  in  such  a  broken,  transposed,  inter- 
polated condition,  that  nothing  almost  which  is 
probable  can  be  collected  from  them.  Why 
should  we  not  believe,  that  bis  thirty  dynasties 
were  contemporary,  not  successive  ?  Why  should 
the  Egyptians  not  have  been  under  the  dominion 
of  several  petty  kings,  as  well  as  their  neighbours^ 
when  the  title  of  king  was  bestowed  so  very  libe- 
Q  rally? 
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rally  ?  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  I 
think,  that  the  first  societies  of  men  were  those  of 
families,  formed  by  naturb,  and  governed  by  na- 
tural law,  nor  that  kirigddtuis  atid  statfes  wefe  the 
second; 

Neighbourhood,  iLn  intercourse  of  good  offices^ 
and,  in  a  word,  mutual  conveniency,  might  givtf 
a  beginning,  by  the  union  of  independent  families 
under  compacts  and  covenants,  to  civil  societies. 
But  the  principal  cause  of  such  artificial  or  politi* 
cal  unions  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  We  can* 
not  suppose,  that  all  the  members  of  every  fa^* 
mily  lived  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  concords 
There  was  a  quarrel,  and  one  brother  assassinated 
another,  even  in  the  family  of  the  first  mani 
But  still  in  societies,  as  confined  as  these,  the  fa* 
therms  eye  was  over  the  whole  community ;  pater* 
nal  amhority,  not  the  royal  fatherhood  of  that  ri- 
diculous writer  Filmer,  was  always  ready  to  inter- 
pose, and  the  remedy  of  separation  was  always  at 
hand,  when  every  other  failed.  The  state  of  man- 
kind altered  extremely,  when  families  had  been 
long  separated,  whatever  the  cause  of  separation 
was  i  and  when  the  natural  bands  were  not  only 
loosened,  but  lost  and  forgot  in  the  course  of  ge- 
nerations ;  when  there  was  no  longer  any  regard 
to  otie  common  adcestor ;  when  there  was  no  au- 
thority to  interpose  between  different  people,  and 
to  influence  atid  direct.their  conduct^  as  paternal 
authority  had  done,  where  different  members  of 
the  same  family  were  alone  concerned ;  then  mu- 

£  £  S  tual 
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tiial  injuries  became  more   frequent^   aud  their 
consequences  more  fatal. 

As  fast  as  the  distribution  of  mankind  into  fa-* 
milies^  and  as  paternal  government  ceased,  men 
went  out  of  a  natural  into  a  political  state.  The 
former  was  so  little  what  it  has  been  represented, 
9^  state  of  individuality,  that  individuality  could 
uever  be  properly  ascribed  to  creatures  born  ia 
society,  and  members  of  it  as  soon  as  born.  In* 
dividuality  belongs  to  communities,  not  to  persons. 
Familje3  might  be  conceived  as  individuals,  though 
not  men,  in  the  state  of  nature  ;  and  civil  socie- 
ties much  more  so  in  the  political  state.  The 
reason  is  plain.  We  have  a  natural  sociability, 
that  is,  we  are  determined  by  self-love  to  seek  our 
pleasure  and  our  utility  in  society,  as  it  has  been 
said ;  but  when  these  ends  are  sufficiently  answer* 
ed,  natural  sociability  declines,  and  natural  inso- 
ciability  commences.  The  influence  of  self-love 
reaches  no  further.  Societies  become  in  all  re- 
spects individuals,  that  is,  they  have  no  regard  to 
others,  except  relatively  to  themselves ;  and  self- 
love,  that  promoted  union  among  men,  promotes 
discord  among  them.  Like  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury's  wild  men,  they  act  as  if  they  had  a 
right  to  all  they  can  acquire  by  fraud  or  force : 
and  a  state  of  war,  so  far  from  being  the  cause, 
has  been  the  effect  of  forming  distinct  societies, 
though  by  the  general  plan  of  nature  the  propa*- 
gation  of  mankind  n:akes  it  necessary  to  form 
them.     Such  is  our  inconsistency,  such  are  the 

contra* 
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eontradictions   that  unite  in    the  human  cha-* 
racter. 

Hobbes,  and  CumbeiiUnd,  in  opposition  to  bim, 
have  said  much  about  the  societies  of  ants  and 
bees.  I  shall  compare  them  with  those  of  men 
li^  further,  than  the  comparison  is  immediately 
apposite  to  my  present  purpose.  The  bees  then, 
for  it  will  be  enough  to  speak  of  one  species,  and 
the  comparison  will  hold  best  with  that  of  which 
we  have  most  experience ;  the  bees,  I  say,  co« 
operate  visibly  to  one  end,  the  general  good  of 
their  respective  communities,  not  by  choice  nor 
compact,  most  probably,  nor  by  authority  nei- 
ther, for  their  monarchs  have  no  stings  to  punish 
the  disobedient  or  the  lazy ;  but  by  one  invariable 
and  constant  direction,  that  of  instinct.  If  rea- 
son could  supply  the  place  of  instinct,  be  always 
at  hand,  and  determine  with  as  much  force,  men 
might  be  as  good  citizens  as  bees.  But  the  ra- 
tional creatures  neglect  their  reason,  or  degrade 
her,  in  the  intellectual  osconomy,  and  make  her 
the  vile  instrument  of  their  appetites  and  passions. 
This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  men  would  have 
been  what  Hobbes  assumes  that  they  were,  if  the 
Divine  Wisdom  had  not  constituted  them  so  that 
they  are,  as  soon  as  tbey  come  into  the  world, 
^)embers  of  societies,  which  are  formed  by  instinct 
and  improved  by  reason.  What  reason  cannot 
do  by  herself,  she  does  in  some  degree  by  the 
adventitious  helps,  which  experience  enables  her 
to  acquire,  by  orders  and  rules  of  government, 
which  eyer^  tntn  concur^  to  maibt^iin;  because 

£  P  5  every. 
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every  man  is  willing  to  control  the  passions  and 
restrain  the  excesses  of  others,  whatever  indul« 
gence  be  has  for  his  own.  I  said,  in  some  de« 
gree;  for,  even  with  these  adventitious  belpi^ 
reason  preserves  human  societies  unequally,  and 
by  a  perpetual  conflict:  whereas  instinct  pre<t 
serves  those  of  bees  in  one  uniform  tenour,  and 
without  any  conflict  at  all.  The  passions  rebel 
against  reason ;  but  instinct  is  reason  and  passion 
both. 

Thus  bees  live  with  bees  in  their  several  hivea» 
and  have  much  advantage  over  men  in  domestick 
life.  But  their  sociability  goes  no  further.  When- 
ever any  of  these  families^  for  to  such  they  may 
be  compared,  transmigrate  or  send  out  colonies  tp 
seek  new  habitations,  cruel  wars  ensue,  if  you 
will  take  the  word  of  Virgil,  as  good  a  natc^ralist 
at  least  as  Homer,  for  it.  I  have  read  some-* 
where,  that  Origen  thought  God  had  thus  ^e^ 
termined  them,  to  set  an  example  of  making  war 
to  men.  I  had  rather  believe  the  father  misunder* 
stood  or  belied ;  and  assume,  that  the  saqie  in« 
stinct  governs  these  animals  no  longer,  when  tbey 
forsake  the  hives  ;  so  that  their  own  ferocity,  or 
that  of  their  king^,  carries  them  to  all  the  excesses 
of  insociability.  £very  king  is  a  Joshya,  or  an 
Attila^  and  under  l^is  comm^d 

<^  corpora  bello 
<<  Objectapt;^  pulchrapique  petiint  per  vulnera 
%       ^*  mortem.'* 

Aft  Ippg  aai  i)f$  live%  there  is  no  composition^  no 
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peace,  no  truce  to  be  had.  They  fight  ^^  usque 
'^  ad  internecionem."  As  soon  as  he  falls,  they 
plunder  their  common  hive,  and  the  family  or  little 
state  is  dissolved. 

'*  Rege  incolumi,  mens  oninibus  una  est. 
**  Amisso,  rupere  fidem,  constructaque  mella 
*^  Diripuere  ipsse,  et  crates  solvere  favorum." 

It  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  case  of  mankind. 
Their  families  or  hordes,  and  the  colonies  they  send 
out,  unite  sometimes  for  mutual  utility  with 
others,  as  I  have  hinted.  Reason,  which  had 
cooperated  with  instinct  before,  takes  the  place  of 
it  now.  They  coalite  amicably  by  covenants,  they 
make  laws  by  common  consent,  and  from  being 
members  of  a  natural,  they  become  such  of  a  po* 
litical  society.  It  seems,  however,  that  these 
political  societies  have.been  more  frequently  for- 
med by  compositions  after  wars,  by  a  forced  sub- 
mission to  the  law  of  conquerors,  and  by  associa* 
tions  made  to  prevent  conquest.  We  easily  con- 
ceive, that  {he  insociability  of  families  made  the 
strongest  invade  the  weakest,  and  the  weakest 
unite  against  the  strongest.  When  larger  coin- 
munities  were  thus  formed,  the  same  insocia- 
bility,  and  therefore  the  same  policy,  continued; 
so  that  fear  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  principal 
inducement  in  this  manner  to  mankind,  not  to 
form  societies,  as  it  has  been  understood,  but  to 
submit  to  civil  government. 

Communities,  formed  by  the  union  of  different 
families,  were  not  only  more  numerous  than  any 
particular  families;   but  th^y  were  composed  of 

j:  E  4  betero- 
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heterogeneous  parts,  of  members  unconnected 
by  consanguinity,  or  the  habit  of  living  together, 
and  connected  only  by  accidental  circumstances, 
and  the  tie  of  covenants.  These  circumstances, 
or  the  di^sitions  they  had  prodqced,  might 
alter;  and  the  tie  of  covenants,  without  a  sur 
preme  power  to  inforce  the  observation  of  them, 
could  not  hold.  Paternal  authority,  therefore, 
which  had  been  sufficient  tq  maintain,  in  some 
degree,  peace  and  good  order  in  societies  com- 
posed of  a  few,  and  those  few  members  of  the 
same  family  as  well  as  of  the  same  society,  migbc 
be  insufficient,  on  both  these  accounts,  to  main- 
tain the  same  degree  of  peace  and  good  order  ia 
communities  more  numerous,  and  incorporated 
rather  by  art  or  by  force,  than  by  nature.  Thus 
it  became  necessary  to  ^tablish  a  power  superior 
to  that  of  the  fathers  of  families,  and,  as  fast  as 
men  went  out  of  the  state  of  nature,  to  substitute 
artificial  to  natural  government.  This  was  not 
done  all  at  once,  I  suppose,  nor  every  where  in 
the  same  manner.  But  it  seems  most  probable, 
that  these  governments  were,  in  general,  mo- 
narchical. I  know,  that  some  writers  have  thought 
otherwise:  but  they  have  no  more  right  to  affirm 
than  I  have,  who  am  far  from  affirming.  We 
pqst  all  gue^s,  and  probabilities  must  be  weighed. 
It  has  bpen  said,  *'  that  when  men,  who  were  in  a 
st^te  of  natural  freedom,  and  natural  equality, 
resolved,  by  conimon  consent,  to  subnait  them- 
selves to  civil  government,  they  chose  the  de- 
^*  mocratical  form,  in  order  to  keep  this  govern- 
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'^  ment  in  their  own  hands ;  and  that  the  fathers 
•"  of  families,  who  had  been  used  to  inder 
"  pendency,  must  have  concurred  in  the  same 
"  choice  *."  Npw  the  very  reverse  of  this  seems 
more  probable  to  me.  The  fathers  of  families, 
who  could  nqt  all  be  kings  upon  this  change^^  would 
have  preferred  f^ristocracy  to  democracy,  and  the 
multitude  would  have  preferred  monarchy  to  both. 
The  former  would  bare  been  desirous  to  retain 
some  image  of  their  ancient  authority,  and  the 
latter  would  have  sljded  into  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  resembled  the  paternal,  to  which  they 
had  beer)  accustomed,  much  more  easily  than 
than  they  would  have  constituted  one  entirely 
new,  and  the  nature  of  which,  for  want  of  ck- 
perience,  would  not  have  been  very  obvious  to 
their  apprehension.  This  easy  transition,  from 
paternal  government  to  monarchical,  seems  to 
have  been  very  well  understood  by  Lycurgus, 
who,  when  be  was  advised  to  establish  a  popular 
government  in  Sparta,  bid  his  adviser  try  in  the 
first  place  to  establish  democracy  in  his  own 
family f.  One  may  conceive  equally  well  how 
monarchy  changed,  by  the  abuse  of  power, 
into  aristocracy,  or  democracy;  and  how  these 
changed^  by  tbjB  usurpation  of  power,  into  mo- 
narchy. But  the  most  ancient  traditions,  and 
the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  I  think,  concur 
in  establishing  this  matter  of  fact,  that  monarchy, 
I  do  not  say  absoliite  monarchy  nor  tyranny,  was 

*  Piiff.  L.  vii,  c.  5.  t  P|ut.  in  Vita  Lypur. 
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the  first  form  of  civil  government.  There  are 
many  passages  to  this  purpose,  that  might  be  col- 
lected.  if  it  was  worth  my  while.  But  there  is 
one  in  the  beginning  of  Aristotle^s  Politicks  so 
much  in  point,  that  it  must  by  no  means  be 
omitted.  He  says,  ^'  that  regal  government  was 
'^  the  first ;  because  they,  who,  by  their  uniting, 
^*  formed  the  first  states,  had  been  before  that 
'*  time  under  the  same  regimen  in  families,  which 
^*  they  afterward  continued  in  kingdoms. " 

r  know,  that  the  power  of  these  icings  was 
liniited,  as  their  kingdoms  were  soialli  in  the 
heroical  ages.  But  still  they  were  kinga^  and 
■not  the  less,  but  the  more  properly  and  the  more 
truly  such,  because  they,  were  restrained  from 
being  tyrants.  When  Justin  says,  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  things,  the  government  of  people  and 
nations  was  monarchical  *,  he  confirms  the  opinion 
I  am  of.  When  he  says,  that  the  people  were 
bound  by  no  laws,  and  that  the  will  of  princes  held 
the  place  of  lawsf,  we  must  not  imagine^  that 
these  first  monarchies  were  governments  of  mere 
will :]:.  The  tenour  of  tradition  contradicts  any 
such  proposition,  I  might  quote  the  authority 
of  Thucydidcs  and  others  against  it;  thut  I 
choose  to  quote  that  of  Justin  himself  against  it, 
who  says,  in  th^  same  place,  that  it  was  i>ot  an^-^ 

*  PriqcipiQ  rerum,  gentium  natioDumque  imperium  penes- 
rcges  erat. 

f  Populus  nuUis  Icgibus  tenebatur,  arbitria  principuro  pro 
legibus  crant. 

t  Just  1.  i,  c.  u 
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bition,  but  a  moderation  tried  and  approved  by 
all  good   men,    that  raised  up   princes  to  this 
dignity*.      Thus    the    Medes,    weary  of    that 
anarchy  into  which   their  families  were  fallen, 
chose  Dejoces,  a  man  famous  for  wisdom,   in- 
tegrity, and  justice,  to  be  their  king.    It  was  not 
by  virtue  of  their  royal  prerogative,   that  these 
first  kings  gave  laws,   written  or  unwritten,  per* 
manent  or  occasional ;  for  it  is  probable,  that  m 
those  ancient  days  there  were  few  or  no  written 
bodies  of  laws :  and  you  can  tell  better  than  I 
can,  whether  Momer  once  mentions  the  word  in 
jiis   poems,     But,  "however  this  might  be,   the 
first  kings  hftd  neither  arbitrary  nor  legislative 
power  by  virtue  of  ftny  real  prerogative ;  on  the 
contrary,   they  were  chosen  kings^  because  they 
were  chosen  legislators,  ^qd  the  goodness  of  their 
laws  recommended   iheiq  to    the  throne,    and 
maintained  them   in  it.     The  power  of  making 
laws  was  so  far  from  being  originally  and  exclu- 
sively aqnex^d  to  monarchy,   thoiigh  it  sometimes 
made  mgnarphs,  that  Draco,  who  never  was  one, 
imposed  bis  laws,  which  were  said   to  be  writ  in 
blood  because  of  their  extreme  severity,  on  the 
Athenians  ;  that  Soloq,  who  never  would  be  one, 
repealed  these  laws,  and  established  others ;  and 
that  Pisbtratus,  whp  ipade  himself  one,  far  from 
^repealing  those  of  SplQn»  governed  by  them.  The 
^st  kings  were  limited  monarchs.     They  earned 

^  — — Q«os  ad  fastigium  hqjus  imyestatis  non  i^mhitio  po- 
tolarisj  sed  spectata  inter  (wnos  moderatki,  provehebaU  ih. 

the 
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the  soverciftnty  by  great  and  good  actions,  held 
it  from  their  people,  and  were  accountable  ta 
their  people  for  the  exercise  of  it.  Such  I  mean 
as  came  to  their  crowns  by  consent,  and  in  coun- 
tries where  common  utility  united  families  in 
civil  sociciyi  and  neither  conquest  nor  the  fear 
of  it. 


xir. 


The  attempt  which  so  many  learned  and  in- 
genious men  h^ve  made,  with  infinite  labour  of 
study,  to  fix  points  of  chronology  and  tifstory 
concerning  ancient  nations,  that  of  the  Egyptians 
particularly,  have  seemed  to  me,  ever  since  I 
knew  what  they  are,  extremely  ridiculous.  They 
have  seemed  so  the  more,  because  some  general 
and  useful  truths  may  be  collected,  without  any 
trouble,  from  the  broken  and  fabulous  materials 
they  employ  with  so  much  trouble,  and  to  so  little 
useful  purpose.  The  original  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  order  of  their  dvnasties  will  never  be 
known.  The  most  ancient  tradition,  sacred  and 
profane,  supposing  them  all  authentick,  would 
be  siill  insufficient  for  this  end.  But  they  are 
sufficient  for  another.  They  show  us  the  nature 
of  government,  and  the  character  of  mankind,  in 
those  early  ages.  They  show  us  the  first  kings, 
and  ihe  primitive  government  of  Egypt,  such  ais 
I  have  described  ;  and  sucli  they  continued  to  be 
as  long  as  their  gods  reigned  ;  that  is,  as  long  as 
their  fcicgs- pursued'  the  true  eftds  of  their  institui- 

tion. 


tidn,  and  made  their  glory  con^i^t  iA.  tbe  good 
governineut  of  their  awn  people,  dot^a  the  con^; 
quest  of  others  *.  Osiris  and  Isis  Civilised  thek 
manners^  and  taught  thpm  tQ  tow  corn  and  t<y 
plant  the  vine.  The  first.<  Mercury  taught  them. 
the  use  of  letters,  Jn^i^ucted  theni  in  the  sciencesr 
and  in  arts,  in  that  of  physick.  especially,  both, 
for  the  body  and  the  nlijid,  and  was,  besides,  their 
first  or  greatest  legtsliitor.  •  Other  Mercuries  suc-i 
ceededThot.  Cotta  makes  them  five  in  allf* 
These  explained  the  hieroglyphicks  of  the  first, 
improved  oi)  what  he  had  taught  in  six  and  thirty 
thousand  volumes  or  rolls,  as  some  legends  affirm^ 
and  completed  that  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians^ 
wherein  Moses  was  instructed ;  for  no  man,  ex:- 
cept  a  few,  will  believe,  that  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  sent  into  Greece  to  procure  preceptors 
for  her  foundling* 

The  Egyptians  were  little  known  to  the  Greeks 
from  whom  all  our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived^ 
till  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  much  more  thaq 
a  thousand  years  after  the  dynasties  of  their  gods^ 
and  their  golden  age,  as  we  may  call  it ;  and  yet 
even  then  the  first  principles  of  good  policy  and 
of  a  limited  monarchy  subsisted.  They  pierced 
through  various  revolutions  of  government,  and 
maintained  themselves  in  reverence  during  an  ioi* 
mense  number  of  years.  The  same  tiring  has 
happened,  and  by  the  same  means,   among  tho 

*  Fines  imperii  tueri,  magis  quain  proferrc,  mos  erat.    Ia« 
tra  suani  cuique  patriam  regna  finiebantur.     Ji^st.  ubi  supra. 
t  Apud  Ciccr.  de  Nat.  Deor, 

Chinese, 
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Chinese,  whom  I  might  have  quoted  for  the  same 
^rpose  as  I  quote  the  former ;  since  their  empire 
began  as  early,  has  lasted  near  three  thousand 
years  longer,  and  resembles  that  of  Egypt  in  many 
respects;  in  these  particularly,  in  a  great  re- 
verence for  antiquity,  in  a  strong  attachment  to 
those  primitive  institutions  by  which  the  order  of 
their  government  has  been  preserved,  and  theif 
Bionarchs,  how  absolute  soever  they  may  appear, 
have  been  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power. 

Now  these  governments,  like  all  others  which 
men  have  instituted,  and  to  which  they  have  sub* 
mitted  by  consent,  though  they  are  artificial,  are 
however  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  our  na- 
ture, and  are,  in  this  sense,  of  divine  appoint-^ 
ment.  That  sovereignty,  or  supremacy^  for  sucb 
it  may  be  called  in  a  true  sense,  which  was  at 
first  in  fathers  of  families,  not  for  their  sakes, 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  offspring,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  human  species,  belongs  to  one 
sovereign  or  supreme  magistrate  ;  to  more  than 
one,  to  the  collective  or  representative  body  of 
the  people ;  and  sometimes  to  all  these,  according 
to  the  various  constitutions  of  civil  governments^ 
which  were  indifferent  before  they  were  mad^ 
but  cease  to  be  so,  and  are  obligatory  on  every 
member  of  tl>e  community  afterward.  There 
must  be  an  absolute  power  in  evefy  civil  society 
placed  somewhere.  As  it  is  placed  in  one  marii 
or  in  more,  a  monarchy  arises,  or  an  arisiocracy, 
or  a. democracy:  and^  when  it  is  divided  between 

all 
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ttll  these,  a  mixed  governmpnty  which  is,  I  pre* 
8ume>  the  best  of  the  four.  By  this  representa* 
tion,  so  evidently  true,  that  no  man  who  is  in  his 
wits  can  doubt  of  it,  we  may  learn  to  despise  and 
abhor  certain  venal  or  stupid  writers  in  favour  of 
monarchy.  Some  of  these  would  persuade,  like 
Filmer,  that  Adam  was  an  absolute  monarch  by 
creation  ;  that  his  right  has  descended  to  kings ; 
that:  all  other  men  are  slaves  by  birth,  and  never 
had  a  right  to  choose  either  forms  of  government 
or  governors.  Some  again  would  persuade,  like. 
Hornius,  whom  PuffendorfF*  cites  and  refutes, 
t^at  although  men  have  a  right  to  make  cove* 
nants,  and  constitute  civil  governments,  they 
have  no  power  to  confer  sovereignty  on  princes. 
They  may  choose  a  king  to  govern  them,  that  is, 
they  may  name  a  person  on  whom  this  sovereign- 
ty, this  majesty,  this  power  to  govern,  which  they 
cannot  give,  will  descend,  by  a  sort  of  divine 
emanation,  from  God,  who  can  alone  give  them. 
Filmefs  hypothesis  will  be  always  lame  as  well  as 
absurd,  till  Adam's  right  heirs,  for  all  other 
princes  are  by  this  hypothesis  no  better  than  usur* 
pers,  can  be  certainly,  distinguished.  They  would 
be  so  by  Harry  Martin's  expedient,  if  they  were 
born  with  combs,  on  their  heads,  and  every  other 
-man  with  a  bunch  on  his  back.  But  nothing  of  this 
kind  has  yet  appeared  among  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and,  till  it  does,  we  must  content  ourselves 
to  acknowledge  such  kings  as  we  have.     The  by- 

Lib.  vii,  c.  in* 
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pothcsis  of  Ilornius  deed  not  expose  us  to  the 
fiamc  uncertainty,  and  we  may  know  our  king  by 
much  tlie  same  rule  by  which  the  Tartarians  know 
their  god.  When  a  king  is  chosen,  sovereignty 
and  niajesty  descend  immediately  upon  hioi,  and 
he  is  completely  a  king.  When  a  great  Lama  is 
eliosen,  the  soul  of  Foe  enters  immediately  into 
liim,  and  he  is  completely  a  god.  There  are  many 
more  foolish  and  knavish  hypotheses  of  the  same 
kind;  and  the  principal  promoters  of  them,  in  every 
country,  have  been  the  clergy,  whose  flattery  to 
princes  had  well  nigh  succeeded  among  us,  so  as 
to  make  the  cause  of  tyrranny,  what  it  has  been, 
and  still  continues  to  be  made  in  other  nations, 
the  cause  of  God.  Rut  though  we  believe,  that 
monarchy  \ras  the  first  form  of  civil  government, 
and  that  paternal  government  might  lead  men  to 
it ;  yet  may  we  believe  very  consistently,  and  we 
must  believe,  unless  we  resolve  to  believe  against 
fact  and  reason  both,  that  this,  like  every  other 
form  of  government,  is  of  human  institution,  esta- 
blished by  the  people,  and  for  the  people;  and 
that  no  other  nkajcsty,  since  the  word  imposes  so 
much,  is  inherent  in  it,  than  that  which  belongs  to 
the  supreme  power  of  every  state,  wherever  that 
power. is  placed.  Natural  government  was  de- 
signed to  last,  and  did  last,  till  civil  government 
Jbecame  necessary.  Nature  instituted  one,  and 
directed  human  reason  to  the  other.  She  meaned 
the  same  in  both  cases,  the  good  of  the  governed. 
Her  institution  and  her  direction  could  not  have 
different  ends.    She  intended,  no  doubt,  that  they 

vvlio 
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t^tt^  bteti  irekitd  likfe  childreti,  tindef  the  iirffu- 
etttt  of  Ittstinct,  should  be  treated  so  likewisfe 
tinder  th*  Itifiuence  of  reason. 


XllL 

1  kAVE  Mid  tbts  ittUch,  irtdrdtt  to  show,  that 
()6'Ktkal  s6^i*ftefi^  grew   out  of  naturjtl,  and  that 
iitft  gOTerhititffits  were  formed,  not  by  the  concUN 
renee  of  indivMuab,   but  by  the  ate<K:iationg  ctf 
fao^iiie^^    le  ii  the  more  necessary  to  repeat  ^nd 
to  incdiecite  this  distinction,  beeause,  for  Want  6f 
ttiukitig  if,  and  by  representing  mankind  td  theM- 
^Wes  tike  t  numbef  of  savage  individuals  out  of 
aU  Society  in  their  natural  state,  instead  of  con- 
sidering fherli  as(  ttienrbefs  of  families  ffoofj  their 
birth,  and  sfudh  too  long  (o  be  At  any  time  the 
Idlitary  V*gttbettd*  of  the  other  hypothesis,  our 
best  writeFs,  even  Mr.  Hooker,  and  much  more 
Mr.  Lotke,   have  reAS6ned  both  Inconsistently 
and  01^  A  fafse  foundation.    Inconsistently,  be- 
eaMe  they  sometimes  acknowledge  paternal  go- 
ternnvent  to  have  preceded  civil,  and  yet  reason 
«rf)OT»t  the  thstitutt(Wi  of  eivil,  a^  if  men  had  been 
then  first  assembled  inr  any  kind  of  society,  ot 
had  been  -^bjeet  to  any  kind  of  rule ;  for  to  say, 
that  the  law  of  nature  was  of  itself  su<ih  a  rule, 
ftnd  that  evety  dne  of  these  indepehdfent  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Earth*  dirf,  or  might  e^ereise  justiq* 
for  himself  and   others,  on  those   who  violated 
this  law,  was  langfligfe'  unworthy  of  Mr.  Jt^ocke, 
V(JL.  VIL  Ef  and 
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and  unnecessary  to  his  system,  and  yet  it  is*  the 
language  of  his  second  chapter^  in  his  second 
book  of  Civil  Government  Falsely,  because  it  is 
easy  to  demonstrate,  that  mankind  never  was  in 
such  a  state  of  nature  as  these  authors  generally, 
the  best  and  the  worst,  have  assumed,  by  demon* 
strating,  that  the  generations  of  men  could  not 
iiave  been  continued  in  such  a  state.  It  is  im« 
possible  we  should  know,  by  history  or  tradition, 
how  the  first  civil  governments  were  established. 
It  is  so  impossible,  that  if  any  history  or  tradition 
pretended  to  give  such  relations,  they  would  lose 
deservedly  all  credit  for  this  very  reason.  But 
we  may  guess  with  great  probability,  by  am^ogy 
from  what  we  know ;  and  we  may  reject  without 
presumption  the  whimsies,  that  speculative  men 
jnv^t,  in  contradiction  to  this  analogy,  and  to  the 
visible  constitution  of  human  nature.  *^  If  we 
may  not  suppose  men  ever  to  have  been  in  the 
state  of  nature,''  says  Mr.  Locke*,  "because 
'^  we  hear  not  much  of  them  in  such  a  state,  we 
'^  may  as  well  suppose  the  armies  of  Salmanasser 
"  or  Xerxes  were  never  children,  because  we  hear 
^^  little  of  them  till  they  were  men,  and  embodied 
*^  in  armies."  But  with  submission  to  this  great 
author,  the  comparison  is  not  at  all  to  his  pur- 
pose, nor  helps  him  in  the  least  to  answer  the  ob* 
jection  he  supposed  might  be  made  to  him.  No 
man  would  be  mad  enough,  most  certainly,  to 
deny,  that  all  these  soldiers:  had  been  once  chil* 

*  Civ,  Gov.  c,  viii. 
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(h*6ri,  though  hip  fieither  knew  them  nor  had  evei* 
heard  of  them  in  their  childhood;  But,  to  make 
the  comparison  apposite,  no  man  should  be  able 
to  affirm,  that  all  these  soldiers  had  betn  mem- 
bers of  otheir  communities  before  they  were  em* 
bodied  in  these  armies.  The  question  is  not^ 
whether  men  lived  together  in  the  state  of  nature 
since  the  wdrld  was  their  common  habitation,  but 
whdt  the  state  df  nature  was,  whether  it  was 
composed  of  jiien  who  lived  tdgether  in  families,, 
and  \lrhether  these  families^  by  uniting  together, 
gave  a  beginning  to  political  societies ;  or  whether 
it  was  composed  of  as  many  solitary  individuals 
Its  there  werfe  men  in  the  ivorld,  and  whether  theso^^ 
men^  independent  and  equal  one  among. ano- 
ther, met  amicably  together,  and  set  up  govern* 
ment  without  any  better  preparation  for  it; 

Locke  insists  much  on  the  natural  equality  and 
freedom  of  mankind ;  but  he  seems  to  carry  his 
notions  on  the  subject  a  little  further^  tlian  nature 
and  the  reason  of  things  will  allow.  We  may 
distinguish  a  personal  and  a  social  equality.  Na- 
ture has  been  far  from  constituting  the  firsts  and 
the  creatures  of  no  Other  species  are  probably  so 
unequal  in  this  respect  as  those  of  the  human. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  art  cannot  givfe  them  even 
the  appearances  of  equality.  But  liature  has 
really^  if  not  so  apparently,  constituted  the  last; 
for  the  father  was  a  son,  and  the  son  will  be  a 
father }  the  magistrate  might  have  been  a  subject, 
and  the  subject  a  magistrate.  Nature  has  iff" 
termined  nothing  in  these  cases^  and  therefore 

tvi  tbipse 
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these  last  destinationa,  when  they  are  made  witff 
a  partial  inequality  in  these  societies  of  men,  are 
due  solely  to  the  foUy  of  men,  to  their  neglect  of 
natural  indications,  not  to  the  indications  of  na- 
ture,  and  to  the  inrperfection  of  all  hnmad  esta- 
blishments; so  that  the  reverse  of  them  would 
take  effect,  for  the  most  part,  if  the  indications 
of  nature  were  obsenm)  and  followed.  He  nho 
Sits  on  a  throne  would  inhabit  a  cottage,  and  he 
who  holds  a  plough  would  wield  a  sceptre« 

That  all  men  are  bora  to  be  free,  is  tmdoubt-^ 
edly  true;  and  therefore  I  think,  that  they  never 
were  in  such  a  state  of  nature  as  Locke  assiunes  ^L^ 
His  state  of  perfect  freedom,  so  he  calls  it,  would 
have  been  a  state  of  war  and  vieience,  of  mutnat 
and  alternate  oppression,  as  really  asr  that  which 
Ilobbes  imagined  to  have  been  the  state  of  na^ 
ture.  lie  distinguishes,  indeed,  between  liberty 
and  licence,  and  supposes  a  law  of  nature  in  forrd 
to  restrain  the  latter.  But  as  be  supposes,  at  the 
same  time,  that  every  man  bad  an  equal  right  td 
be  the  executioner  of  this  law,  as  welt  as  the 
judge,  and  to  punish  the  offenders  against  it,  not 
only  for  his  own  preservation,  but  in  order  to 
preserve  mankind  in  general,  it  i&  plain>  that  this 
hypothesis  implies  the  same  absurdities  as  the 
other ;  and  that  the  state  of  mankind  undei-  the 
law  of  nature,  according  to  Locke,  would  have 
been  very  little,  if  at  all  better  than  the  stale  of 
nature,  before  ther^  was  any  such  thing  as  law^ 

♦  lb.  c#  iirf  ; 
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nccprding  to  Hobbes.  The  pretence  of  law  in 
oae  wpoJd  havQ  done  ae  mudb  hurt  as  the  want 
of  it  in  tbe  other  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  whal 
tyranny  and  oppression  would  have  prevailed  uni* 
versaljy,  if  every  man,  beside  being  judge  in  hia 
own  cause,  bad  been  a  universal  Judge  and  ex* 
ecutionen 

Mr.  Locke  doubted  not  but  his  doctrine  woul4 
seem  very  strange  to  sonie  men ;  and,  in  truths 
they  must  be  very  strange  men,  to  whom  it 
does  not  appear  such.  He  asks,  however,  before 
it  be  condemned,  to  have  this  quesiion  resolved^ 
by  what  right  princes  or  states  can  put  to  death 
or  punish  an  alien  for  any  crime  he  comlnits  in 
their  countries  ?  The  alien  is  not  subject  to  their 
laws.  They  must  punish  him,  therefore,  by  the 
law  of  nature ;  and,  if  by  the  law  of  nature  every 
man  hath  not  power  to  punish  offences  against  it^ 
he  does  not  see  how  the  magistrates  of  any  comr 
munity  can  punish  an  alien.  This  js  the  ques* 
tioq,  this  tbe  argument ;  and  a  sufficient  answer 
may  be  given  to  both,  without  consulting  Grotius, 
PuffendorfF,  or  any  of  the  oracles  of  law.  Though 
an  alien  does  not  owe  allegiance  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  country  wherein  he  is  an  alien,  be-» 
^^fie  two  distinct  allegiances  cannot  be  due  ftom 
the  same  person  at  the  same  time ;  yet  he  i^ 
Mpder  the  protection  of  that  government,  and  a 
aubject  of  it,  who  should  rob  or  murder  bim« 
would  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  it.  He  is 
therefore  liable  tp  be  punished  by  the  stme  kwsi, 
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and  it  is  not  true,  that  they  who  make  them  and 
they  who  execute  them  are  to  him,  in  such  cases 
as  these,  men  without  authority.  The  laws  that 
concern  men  as  denizens  only  concern  him  not, 
for  he  enjoys  none  of  the  advantages  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  attributed  to  denizens.  But  the 
laws  that  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  a  community  concern  every  man 
who  lives  in  it,  and  the  alien  submits  himself  vot 
luntarily  to  them  when  he  resolves  to  do  bo.  He 
can  be  entitled  to  protection  on  no  other  couf^ 
dition.  He  accepts  this  condition  :  he  i^  punish* 
able  therefore  by  his  own  consent,  and  the  mur 
nicipal  laws,  not  the  laws  of  nature  alone,  con^ 
demn  him  justly.  But  if  the  former  did  not 
speak  to  him,  if  he  was  not  bound  to  hearken  to 
them,  as  Locke  affirms  too  generally  and  too 
rashly,  would  there  l)e  no  difFf  rence  between  the 
right  which  be  assumes  to  belong  to  every  man  by 
nature  of  punishing  offences  against  her  laws,  as 
this  man  sob^ly  judges  the  case  to  require,  and 
that  right  which  a  court  of  justice  has  to  proceed 
by  stated  rules,  that  reason  autl^orises,  and  gene<' 
ral  consent  approves,  against  an  alien,  who  vio« 
lates  at  once  the  particular  laws  of  a  community 
and  the  universal  laws  of  nature?  Would  there 
be  so  little  difference,  that  one  could  not  stand 
without  the  other,  nor  the  conduct  pf  princes 
and  states  in  punishing  aliens  in  these  cases  be  . 
justified,  unless  this  strange  doctrine  were  ad- 
mitted ?  I  think  no  man  who  is  capable  of  reflec<» 
(iQB  wjU  be  of  this  tnind.     But  thus  it  happens  to 
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men  ef  the  greatest  genius,  when  they  grow  to  be 
over  fond  of  an  hypothesis.  They  pursue  the 
trains  of  their  abstract,  that  is  their  general  ideas/ 
wherever  these  carry  them.  Thus  they  are  led  to 
xnaintain  propositions  so  little  conformable  to  the 
real  constitution  of  things,  that  he  who  reasons 
less  on  general  notions,  and  confines  himself  more 
to  observe  this  constitution  in  every  particular, 
will  have  frequent  occasions  to  discern  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  speculations  of  philosophers 
and  th^  original  invariable  system  of  nature. 

I  am  not  as  much  persuaded  as  Mr.  Locke  was, 
that  all  political  societies  began  from  a  voluntary 
union.     Many  of  them  did,  and  I  think^  that  this 
union  was  a  voluntary  union  of  families  in  societies 
that  may  be  called  legal,  because  they  were  made 
according  to  natural  and  divine  appointment;  for 
those  that  may  be  called  illegal  will  fall  Under 
another  consideration.     I  think  thus  because  the 
most  early  traditions,  and  the  most  ancient  as 
~  well  as  modern  histories,  even  tho3e  that  are  cited 
to  prove  the  contrary,    show  me  mankind,  not 
only  in   their  childhood,  but  in  their  manhood, 
assembled  in  families  before  they  were  so  in  civil 
societies.    Joseph  Acosta,  who  is  citod  by  Locke, 
says,  "  there  was  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the 
"  people  of  Peru  had  neither  kings  nor  common- 
"  wealths  for  a  long  time."     But  how   did  they 
live  during  this  time?  Were  they  so  many  indi- 
viduals scattered  about  the  country  without  any 
form  or  appearance  of  society?  By  no  means. 
They  lived  in  troops,  as  they  do  at  this  day  in 
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Florida  ;  i^nd  we  know  how  the  people  of  Florida 
and  North  America  live  at  thi^  day,  by  ^  muUU 
tudq  of  persons,  missionaries  and  others,  whq 
all  represent  them  as  tribes  or  families,  that  oli« 
s^rve  the  precepts  and  custoqis  of  their  ancestors, 
that  have  publick  assemblies  for  consultation^ 
^herein  th^ir  elders  preside,  and  that  give  tha 
syprf^me  command  over  tbemt  ^^  time  of  war  ^t 
least,  to  persons  th^y  elect,  as  other  savages  sub* 
ipit  to  the  more  permanent  authority  of  their 
caciques,  I  think  it  evident  beyond  all  contra-- 
diction,  from  observing  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  physical,  and  moral,  that  mankind  gould 
not  have  subsisted,  nor  have  been  propagated,  if 
men  had  been  ever  out  of  society,  and  that  having 
Veen  educated  till  their  years  of  discretion  in  it, 
though  they  might  possibly  but  rardy  change  sq-*- 
cieties,  they  would  never  go  out  of  society,  nop 
could  become  such  unassociated  independent 
creatures,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  by 
|he  other  hypothesis,  till  they  became  memberai  of 
jome  political  society,  I  think  it  easy  to  con-t 
ceive,  how  men  were  prepared,  by  living  in  natu-- 
ral,  to  live  in  political  societies;  and  impossibly 
to  conceive  hqw  strolling  savages,  who  knew  no 
subordination,  nor  had  been  accustomed  to  ob*« 
serve  any  rules  of  social  life,  could  be  picked  up 
one  by  one,  as  it  were,  and  reduced  at  once  under 
the  laws  of  any  civil  government.  Whenever 
this  was  done,  paternal  authority  had,  no  doubt, 
^  great  share  in  determining  their  families  to  unit@ 
with  pne  apo^berj  but  if  we  1^1  i^ye,  that  tbeeort- 
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emit  pf  i^v^ry  fawily  was  collectively  taken,  we 
8l|fili  a$8U(De  no  more  than  what  is  actually  prac« 
tis^d  among  the  savages  on   every  occasion,  of 
making  war  and  peace,  of  buntings,  and  tranS"- 
migrations  from  one  settlement  to  another.     In 
short,  I  tbinky  fts  tradition^  history,  an  analogy 
to  what  passes  in  isome  sort  before  our  eyes,  and 
tbQ  actual  constitution  of  human  nature  lead  m^ 
to  think ;  whereas  much  abler  men  are  led  intd 
different  extremes,  to  support  different  hypothe- 
$es.     To  support   the  divine  right  and  absolute 
power  of  kings,  Filmer   advanced    the  silly  and 
sUvish  notion  of  royal  fatherhood.     Silly,  indeed, 
Its  well  as  slavish,    it   must  be   reputed;   since 
though  the  power  of  the  father  was,  on  many 
liccounts,  greater  and  lasted  longer  than  that  ot 
the  mother,  and  since  he  could  not  therefore  have 
talked  of  royal  motherhood,  if  it  had  served  hit 
purpose,  with  as  much  seeming  propriety  as  of 
rpyfil  fatherhood ;  yet  is  it  certain,  that  even  tho 
paternal  was  a  temporary  power,  as   it  has  been 
jexplf^ined  above,    and  that  when    it   continued 
ipnger  than  the  minority   of  children,  this  was 
dtte  to  gratitude,  to  habitual  reverence,  or  to  qir* 
cumstanccs   of  eonveniency,  and  in  no   sort  to 
any  natural  right  that  the  father  had.     To  deduce 
therefore  froin  hence  a  right  and  power,  such  as 
Filmer  would  ascribe  to  kings,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  absurdities  that  was  ever  committed 
to  paper.     A  very  commendable  zeal  to  explode 
these  false  notions  of  government,  and  to  assert 
tbia  q^usiiB  q£  liberty,  carried  Locke  into  anothei" 
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extremei    very   unnecessarily,    a«  I  apprehend* 
He  assumed  the  state  of  nature  to  be  such  as 
could  never  exist,  and  the  method  of  establish* 
ing  civil  societies  to  be  such  as  could  never  be 
executed.    Will  it  be  said,  that  he  meaned  pnly  to 
give  an  abstract  system  of  the   natural  rights  of 
mankind?  I  shall  ask,  if  it  be  said,  to  what  pur- 
pose was  it  to  make  any  abstract  system  of  rights, 
that  never  did  nor  could  exist,  and  of  a  method 
of  establishing  civil  government,  that  never  could 
be  taken  ?  It  could  serve  surely  no  other  purpose, 
than  to  give  us  a  notion  of  natural  liberty  very 
different  from  the  real  constitution  of  nature,  by 
which  we  are  less  able  to  preserve  liberty  without 
some  sort  or  other  of  government,  than  we  are 
liable  to  lose  it  by  the  abuse  of  government.     I 
shall  ask,  in  the  next  place,  whether  the  right  of 
mankind  to  be  governed  by  law,  and  not  by  will, 
under  every  forii)  of  civil  government,  be  not  as 
well  established  by  referring  the   original  of  all 
these  forms  to  the  consent  of  men  assembled  in 
families,  as    to   the   consent  of  men   dispersed, 
God  knows  why,  after  having  been  educated  in 
one  kind  of  society,  and  assembled,  God  knows 
^iow,  to  establish  another. 


XIV, 

As  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  judge,  in  all 

cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  actual  constitu* 

tion  of  human, n^turq,  thai)  to  run  the  risk  of 
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mistaking  what  is  true  by  imagining  what  may  be 
so;  it  is  likewise  both  reasonable  and  necessary, 
on  the  subject  spoken  of  here,  to  look  as  far  back 
as  we  have  any  light  on  the  natural  and  political 
state  of  mankind  ;  in  M^hich  review  we  shall  find 
sufficient  inducements  to  think,  that  the  state  of 
nature  was  not  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  a  state  of 
government,  and  that  some  form  or  olher  of  it 
Subsisted  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  however 
these  forms  may  Jjave  varied.  We  distinguish 
between  natural  and  political  society;  but  the 
real  difference  between  them  is  not  so  great  as  we 
imagine.  Nature  instituted  the  former,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  reason  and  experience  improved 
ft,  without  changing  the  form  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  circumstances  of  families  altered.  When 
these  were  altered  so  far,  that  the  same  fornv^^ould 
do  no  longer,  men  altered  the  form  itself.  They 
Jcept  nearer  to  it  in  some  societies,  and  went  fur- 
ther from  it  in  others.  The  institution  ceased  to 
be  that  of  nature,  it  became  that  of  art.  But 
in  all  other  respects,  there  was  no  more  reason,  / 
perhaps,  to  say,  whenever  and  wherever  this  hap- 
pened, for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
it  happened  every  where  at  once,  that  a  new  state 
of  mankind  arose  in  those  places  and  at  those 
times,  than  there  has  been  to  say  so  on  every  great 
revolution  of  government  since,  when  monarchies 
have  changed  from  elective  to  hereditary,  when 
aristocracies  ar  democracies  have  been  raised  oi^ 
^heir  rijin,  or  mixed  governments  qd  those  pf  al| 
(brce* 

St 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  the  £gyptianS|  who 
#ppear  to  have  been^  if  any  people  we  know  of 
were  such,  the  Aborigines  of  their  country.     The 
iCCOuntB  which  history  gives  of  their  political  coq*^ 
ftitution,  and  those  anecdotes  which  tradition  has 
preserved  concerning  the  original  of  it,  incline, 
and  almost  determine  one  to  think,  that  it  wa» 
formed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  assumed  of 
forming  political  societies  for  mutual  advantage, 
or  common  defence ;  that  the  union  of  familiea 
composed  several  small  dynasties,  and  the  union 
of  dynasties  one  great  empire ;  that   it  was  so 
formed  ot\  principles  of  common  utility^  and  with-* 
out  the  insociable  design  of  invading  others,  till 
Sethosb),  or  Egyptus^  or  Sesostris,  and  other  cod"- 
querors  arose,  who  invaded  the  nations  of  Africa, 
of  Asia,  and  even  of  Europe,  as  the  Etbiopiaoa 
and  Arabians  invaded  Egypt.     The  other  great 
empire,  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,  of  which  thfr 
Grecian  antiquaries,  who  knew  nothing  of  China, 
relate   so   many  wonders,  seems  to  have  been 
formed  in  another  manner. 

Lawyera  speak  of  illegal  communities  of  bo-* 
ilics  of  n>€n  who  unite  under  certain  conditiopa, 
and  become  societies  to  break  all  the  rules  of  so^ 
eiability  ;  to  rob,  and  to  plunder^  like  the  ancient 
Greeks  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  or  the  moderii 
Arabs  and  Tartars,  Some  of  these  have  ney^r 
settled  in  civil  governments.  They  have  gathered 
from  time  to  time,  like  vapours  into  clouds,  hav^ 
produced  storms,  marked  their  course  by  devas^ 
talion,  and  done  great^  but   tranbient  miscluef. 

Other 
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Other  confederacies  there  hai^ebeen,  sts  illegal  «jl 
Ae^  id  their  institution,  designed  to  invade  thd 
fyo^ses^iona  of  otliers,  and  to  form  poHticai  so-* 
ei^ties  by  conquest  against  the  laws  of  nature; 
instead  of  forming  them  by  compact  agreeably 
to  it 

As  1  assume,  \ivith  more  probability  on  my  uidd 
than  such  hypotheses  hftte  gcnei^aliy,  that  the 
reigns  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  wer€ 
ealled  the  retgns  of  the  gods,  ott  account  of  tbiS 
Di^ise  laws  and  institutions  by  which  they  promoted 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  that  people ;  so  ire 
ftiayasstime,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  found-* 
ed  and  supported,  from  the  first,  by  violence- 
Who  Nhnrod  was,  or  Bel  us,  or  any  of  those  that 
have  been  named  in  the  varietv  and  uneer-* 
tainty  of  traditions,  among  tlie  founders  of  thif 
empire,  wht^n  they  lived,  and  what  they  did,  it 
hi  impossible  to  say.  Even  Marsham,  who  la-» 
boured  this  point  ser  much,  with  all  his  sagacity, 
and  all  his  learning,  left  it,  as  he  found  it,  in  tin* 
dark.  But  as  Nitnrod  stands  i^epresented,  in  the 
Mosaical  history,  a  mighty  hunter  befoi-e  the  Lord, 
he  gives  us  the  idtea  oFa  warrior  ;  and  we  may  be-» 
Hteve,  without  strainitig  the  sense  of  ancient  anec* 
tfores  too  mnch',  that  Bel,  Belus,  or  Baal,  who 
was  so  sanguinary  a  god,  had  not  been  a  king  of 
great  mpoderatidrf,  hchr  had  acquii-ed  power  by 
persuasion  rather  than  by,  force,  by  the  arts  of 
peace  than  by  u^rpatiou  ;aad:  war*  Justin  says, 
that  Niaua  w as  the  first,  not  to  cna  ke  war,  bu  t  :to 
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change  the  nature  of  it^^  and  to  extend  bis  itH^ 
pire  by  subduing  his  neighbours.  The  Egyptiait 
Sesostris,  and  the  Scythian  Tariaus>  much  more 
ancient,  had  made  iivar  fol*  fame  alone,  and^ 
content  with  victory^  had  abstained  frpm  empire f. 
Their  kingdoms  which  each  natiotx  i^uted  to 
be  the  most  ancient  of  tiie  itarld^  and  which  were 
to,  perhaps,  of  the  world  they  knew,  had  been 
established  long  before  these  wars  begun.  Arts 
and  sciences  were  more  improved  among  the 
Egyptians :  primitive  simplicity  among  the  Scy* 
thians.  But  it  is  probable,  that  neither  of  them 
engaged  in  wars^  till  self-defence  made  them  ne« 
cessary,  or  till  the  ambition  of  their  princes  gave 
occasion  to  them.  Then  Sesostris  harnessed  moi^ 
Barchs  to  his  chariots  Then  the  Scythians  im<^ 
posed  a  tribute  on  Asia,  rather  as  the  trophy  than 
the  reward  of  their  victory  J.  The  first  Assyrian 
kings,  on  the  contrary^  established  iheir  monarchy 
by  force,  in  an  age  when  th^  illegal  confederacy 
of  a  few  families  was  sufficient  to  give  the  most 
forward  and  the  most  popular  man  among  them 
the  title  of  a  mighty  hunter,  and  the  means  of 
forming  a  political  society  on  a  f)rindpal  of  ambi^ 
tion,  and  by  usurpation  on  the  otlier  little  states^ 
unskilled  and  unable  to  resist :  '^  rudes  ad  resist 
•*  tendum.** 
There  must  needs  have  been  a  multitude  of  nu-* 

*  Avitum  gentium  Inofem. 

+  Contcnti  victorift,  iniperio  tibs(ine{)linfrf 

I  Magis  in  titulum  imperii,  quam  innetoris  praSmittm# 

merous 
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porous  families j  or  littie  states,  in  these  early 
days,  and  in  the  countries  we  speak  of  here,  since 
Joshua  conquered  one  and  thirty  kings  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  is  easy,  tlierefore,  to  con- 
ceive how  such  a  man  as  we  assume  Nimrod  to 
have  been,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and 
Belus  after  him,  if .  they  were  different  persons^ 
for  that  one  was  the  Saturn  and  the  other  the  Ju* 
piter  of  the  Greeks  is  not  so  very  certain  ;  that 
i^ch  a  man,  I  say,  might  unite  by  consent  both 
men  and  families  of  men,  as  fierce  as  himself,  ia 
confederacies  to  invade  others.  Whatever  use 
they  made  of  this,  whether  they  contented  them* 
selves  to  conquer  and  to  ravage,  or  whether,  as 
they  had  united  by  conseat,  they  obliged  their 
neighbours  to  unite  with  them  by  force,  it  seems,^ 
that  Ninus  profited  of  their  success  to  do  the  last» 
He  extended  his  dominion  by  victory,  aijtd  as  he 
extended  it,  he  confirmed  it*  Thus  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  was  founded  by  force  of  iarms,  and 
thus  it  was  maintained ;  till,  as  force  had  raised 
it,  force  destroyed  it,  and  illegal  confederacies 
put  an  end  to  what  illegal  confederacies  had 
begun. 

If  we  consider  the  true  ends  of  society,  to  which 
the  general  nature  and  reason  of  things  direct 
mankind,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  conceive  how 
they  could  be  induced  to  unite  their  families  on 
any  other  motives  than  those  of  common  utility, 
and  common  defence,  against  the  little  robbera 
that  have  been  mentioned;  or  how,  w^n  $i.su«/ 
perior  force  made  them  safe  from  these,  they 

should 
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sboold  choose  to  become  gtent  robbers  ihetmeit€9p 
end  to  invade  and  conquer,  ns  if  theiK  happineM 
bad  depended  more  on  subdoing  other  ^ern- 
ments,  than  on  a  wise  and  just  constitmion  of  their 
•wo.  But  if  tre  consider  the  particular  nature  of 
man^  wherein  there  is  one  principle^  that  directs 
bim  agreeably  to  the  general  lav?  of  nature,  and 
another^  which  is  nothing  m6re  than  the  impolse  of 
aippetites  and  passions^  that  are  of  fubordiniie 
Qse  in  thehnminobcononty^  but  were  not  designed 
to  be  the  laws  of  it,  we  shall  easily  conceive  ho# 
the  conduct  of  mankind  has  become,  in  these  case$, 
and  almost  in  alt  others,  repugtiartC  to  tBtafe, 
reason,  and  their  own  common  seftse^ 

The  first  impressions  that  are  made  im  MCietits^ 
like  those  on  particular  men,  last  k>ngi  and  the 
n^orst  longest.  The  character  of  a  few  ^mii^etlt 
persons^  nay  of  some  one  who  has  ac(|uired  fame^ 
anlhority,  and  power,  especially  if  lie  has  had 
the  legislative  in  matters  religious  as  well  as  Civil, 
becomes  that  of  a  nation,  grows  confirmed  by  cua-» 
torn,  and  passes  for  natural  and  reasonable  in  de^ 
*pite  of  natare  and  reason.  This  happens  in  paN 
ticular  states,  and  this  has  happened  in  the  greaf 
(commonwealth  of  mankind.  t(  some  men  have 
been  deified  for  the  good  many  hare  been  so  for  th€ 
bnrt  they  did ;  and  conquei^ors,  the  most  no^iotfs  of 
allanimals,  have  became  objects  of  adoration.  Hoif-* 
ever  unlike  nations  may  be  to  natidM  in  theJr  dis- 
positions and  mannei^s,   all   of  them,    cv^rt  thf* 

wwfceav  ^^^k  their  own  advaiifage,  real  or  imagi- 

nafjy 
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iiary,.,^t  the  expense  of  otjiers.  Thus  have  the 
tivil  societies  of  men  acted  toward  one  another 
from  their  primitive  institution;  for  if  some  set 
the  ejcample,  the  others  soon  followed  it,  and 
while  every  particular  state  has  gone  through  va- 
rious forms  oF  government  and  revolutions  of 
fortune,  the  Universal  state  ojF  mankind  has  been 
little  less  than  a  state  of  perpetual  anarchy,  Fa- 
inilies  kept  raed  out  of  that  state  of  individuality 
which  Hobbes,  and  even  Locke,  supposes.  But 
political  societies  have  been  always  individuals. 


XV, 


Beside  the  two  manners  that  have  been  inen- 
lioned,  in  which  civil  societies  were  formed,  there 
tvas  a  third  very  near   akin  to  the  second,  that 
.came  into  frequent  use,  when  the  number  of  peo- 
.ple  increased  in  some  countries   faster  than. their 
industry,  and  the  order  of  their  government  made 
.pKovision  for  them  ;  or  when,  for  some  ptber  rea- 
,Bon,  tbegreateat  part   of  a  community,  and  the 
sovereign  power  in  it,    resolved  to  drive  out  a 
•  smaller  part,  that  they  judged  noxious  to  the  whole. 
This  manner  of,  establishing  new  governments, 
"when  it  wa3  done   by  force,  and  it  was  seldom 
^one  with  the -consent  of  the  invaded,  was  full  as 
illegal,  relative, to  the  Isiw  of  nature,  inthein- 
:(^4ers,  however  softened  by  pretences  pf  neces- 
sity, as   the  second.     It  was  more  bloody  too, 
when   they,   who  defended  their  ancient  posses- 
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sioDS  were  more  able  to  resist,  and  they  whd 
sought  new  habitations  were  more  numerous  than 
either  of  them  had  been,  when  kingdoms  and 
f  tate$  were  first  formed,  and  colonies  were  first 
planted.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  were  grown  so 
numerous,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  theRo* 
man  empire,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin, 
the  Celtick  Gauls,  who  sacked  Rome  two  hundred 
years  afterward,  began  to  send  their  colonies 
abroad,  at  the  instigation  of  their  kingAmbigatus** 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  exonerate  his  kii^oiB, 
over  crowded  with  people.  **  exonerare  prsegra- 
**  vante  turb4  regnum."  He  authorised  the  ex« 
peditions,  by  setting  his  nephews  at  the  bead  of 
them,  by  giving  them  commissions  to  settle  wher«- 
ever  the  gods  should  direct,  by  auguries^  ^'  in  quas 
*'  dii  dedissent  auguriis  sedes,**  and  by  levying 
such  formidable  armies  for  this  purpose  as  no  na- 
tion  should  be  able  to  resist,  ^*  ne  quss  gens  arcere 
**  advenientes  posset/'  This  account,  that  livy 
gives  of  the  Celtick  invasions,  may  serve,  in  some 
sort,  for  those  wlifich  other  nations  made  on  the 
^oman  provinces,  long  after  his  time,  and  in  the 
decline  of  that  empire.  The  Ostrogoths,  the  VU 
jslgoths,  the  Yandals,  and  the  Lombards,  to^whom 
the  Franks,  although  an  assemblage  of  adven^ 
turers  perhaps,  rather  than  one  people,  may  be 
added,  were  the  principal  nations,  who  brokQ 
down  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  em pire»  add  wht^ 
established  themselves  in  several  provinces  on  the 
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rttins  of  It.    They  were  all  detached  to  seek  iiew 
habitations  froni  the  various  and  numberless  fa- 
Inilies  and  societies  of  people  who  inhabited  Scy* 
thia,  that  is,  the  immense  extent  of  country  be- 
yond the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  as  far  as  the 
Baltick  northward,  and  the  £uxine  and  the  Cas* 
pian,  at  least,  eastward.     We  know  little  about 
them,  while  they  remained  in  their  deserts,  and 
that  little  is  very  confused,  and  no  doubt  very 
fabulous.     But  this,  in  general,  is  Certain,  their 
pumbers  increased  so  much  in  every  sodety,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  country  which  every  society 
possessed,  as  well  as  their  skill  to  improve  it,  was 
so  little  proportionable  to  the  wants  of  such  num- 
bers, that  they  were  continually  sending   forth 
Dew  colonies  to  seek  new  habitations,  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  driving  and  driven  outisy 
turns.    The  same  necessity,  and  the  same  habits 
of  invading  continued  when  the  Roman  empire, 
divided  by  Constantine,    and   weftkeni^   by  his 
Christian  successoi^,  was  no  longer  able  to  repel 
their  incursions.   They  had  too^  beside  necessity, 
another  strong  temptation  at  this  time.    The  ex- 
peditions   they   undertook  were   in  themselves 
more  inviting  than  any  of  the  former,    "  baud 
^'  pauld  Isetiorem  viam  dii  dabant,'"  as  Livy  says, 
when  he  compares  that  of  Belovesus  into  Italy 
with  that  of  Sigovesus  into  the  Hercynian  forest. 
They  removed  to  better  climates,    to  countries 
more  fruitful,  or  more  cultivated,  as  tvell  as  more 
adorned  than  their  own  ;    and  the  surprise;  of 
Athanaricus^  -king  of  the  Visigoths,   who   iiafi 
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jpside  a  peace  with  Gratian  for  presents^  and  pnit^ 
eipally  for  victuals,  when  he  came  to  Corvstanti* 
pople»  at  the  invitatioo  of  Thepdosius,  is  nothing, 
less  than  surprising,  although  Joroapdes  describei^ 
it  to  have  been  extreme, 

A  multitude  of  examples  might  be  brouglit  otf 
kingdoms  and  states,  that  arose  from  such  transtr 
migrations  as  these,  of  Greeks^  of  ]^0f«icismt6^ 
and  of  other  people*  Sometirpes  they  weF« 
formed  by  agreement,  a  few  instsipces  of  which 
a^re  to  be  found  in  history  and  tradition,  butmuct^ 
oftener  by  violence,  and  sometimes  by  such  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty,  as  were  sufficient  to  ei^.ter- 
minate  tlie  lawful  possessors;  one  instance  of 
Which,  beside  those  already  pointed  out,  requirjot 
«» particular  mention  in  this  place.  It  is  not  only 
to  be  reputed  more  authemicl^  than  any  other,  be« 
jcause  it  makes  a  part,  and  a  principal  part  of 
sacred  history,  but  it  is  more  full  and  more  mar* 
vellous  in  all.  the  particular  circumstances  of  it, 
and  shows  another  occasion,  beside  that  of  a,to^ 
great  increase  of  people,  on  which  ope  p^rt  of  ^ 
community  was  desirous  to  seek  out  new  habita- 
tions^  or  was  compelled  tQ  it  by  the  other,.  The 
TR'andering  family  pf  Abrahaui,  that  had  hovered 
long  about  Egypt,  and  had  gone  thitfc^,  Qfte^  for 
bread,  to.  the  waqt<  of  which  th^se  pastors  were 
much  exposed,  settled  in  thw  country,  at  laptj 
under  the  protection  pf  Joseph,  and  comiqui&d.irt 
it  above  two  centMri^s,,  Th^t  they  did,  npt:  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  gQverncnent of  their  onu  ia  it^ 
like   Qth?r  atrflpgers  w.ho-capi§^iT0m.barr^^^  m9 
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frtiiffiil  countrieSi,  it  -easfly  accoiJnied'fof  by  th* 
fifnatlne^s  of  their  numbeir,  as  ^ell  as  by  the  situ- 
iittoti  of  Joseph,  and  their  relation  to  hi^i  Bui 
ft  is  flot  ^o  €4By  to  actoiittlfor  ttie  |>atience,  iviiili 
^'hkh  they  bor^,  after  the'  death  of  Joseph-,  4 
cruel  servitude  of  fourscore  years,  to  whiih  'l\ih 
tyranny  of  the  Egyptians  bad  reduced  them,  wfeen 
Iheir  riurfibei-  inci^ased  in  every  generatlbn  s4 
vastly,  that  th6y  coiiW  brihg,  M  thie  lirtie  of  thife 
Exode,  six*h«hdred  Ihousatid  fightrng  tnieti  ittto 
th^  fiteld.  Thife  very  increase  might  feeem  iiicrddi- 
bl^  in  iany  other  history,  n6twithstaffding  thfe 
calculations  t^at  ihavi  been  rtiade;  V6  show  thtfTft 
'does  not  exceed  the  hutural  multiplication  HSf  t 
people,  among  whom  polygarhy  and  concubitiajgfe 
are  established.  But  adtniitihg  these  immense 
^  numbers,  and  this  extreme  patience  of  the  Is- 
raelites, naturally  impatient,  rash,  and  unruly,  Tb 
be  Consistent ;  admitting,  that  the  iBxpeetation  #f 
a  promised  land,  whereof  their  father  Abrafaaih 
4iad  taken  |)ossession  for*  them,  by  erecting  altars 
in  it,  as  the  Spanish  adventurers  took  possession 
of  several  countries  in  America^  by  erecting  cross^ 
in  them,  which  they  conquered  afterward,  find 
/claimed  by  virtue  of  this  right  of  ^ssession  ^Vo 
tetong  to  them ;  admitting  this  expectation,  I  say, 
as  atl  additional  reason  why  the  Israelites  submif- 
•ted  to  their  bdtldagfe  so  long,  and  made  no  €lf- 
•tetnpt  to  e^ablish  an  independent  kingdoni  dr 
;cohimo&wealth  in  Egypt;  yet  will  it  be'lmrd'^fo 
conceive,  how  they  could  find  it  so  difficult  to  with- 
jjraw  themselyes  out  -of  thisiC€Uflti^,*when  Mo- 
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ses  determined  them  to  it.  An  army  of  sir  buD^ 
dred  thousand  men  was  sufficient  to  have  con-? 
quered  Egypt  The  Arabians  probably,  and  tho 
Persians  certunly  conquered  it  with  a  less  force 
jtban  they  might  have  employed  n^erely  to  march 
out  of  It. 

Such  eoosideratioqs  may  lead  pt)e  to  think,  that 
the  accounts  pagan  authors  give  of  their  E^ickI^ 
lire  not  wholly  fabulous  and  that  i(  i«  an  e^am* 
pie  in  point  of  the  case  I  assumed,  thq  case  qf 
people  driven  put  of  some  con^muqities,  because 
they  were  for  sopie  reasqn  or  qther  not  pnly  bur* 
deosome,  bqt  noxipps  tp  'theqo.  The  Israelites 
were  not  guilty  of  sedition  or  rebellion*  Tbey 
bore  their  stripes  patiently.  Put  as  thpir  stfipes 
made  them  willing  to  leave  the  country,  an  epir 
demical  infectious  distemper  in  the  Lower  Egypt 
might  make  Pharaoh  desirous  to  drive  the  inhabit^ 
ents  of  that  part  of  his  kingdon^  into  the  neigh- 
bouring deserts ;  and  if  he  followed  thpni  to  th^ 
Bed  Sea,  it  might  be  rfither  to  rpcpyer  the  jpwels, 
and  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silypr,  which  they  had 
stole,  under  the  pretepcp  of  borrowing,  than  tp 
stop  tliem  aqd  bring  them  back.  Tertullian  f 
has  preserved  a  tradition,  which  favours  this  sup- 
position ;  for  he  relates,  that  the  Egyptians  seqt 
messengers  to  Moses  in  the  desert  to  demand  res- 
titution,  that  the  Israelites  on  their  side  demandefl 
to  be  paid  for  their  labour  while  in  servitude,  and 
^hat  an  account  being  stated,   the  balance  seemed 

?  A^T>  Mtv^cfonem,  Lib.  ii,  c.  2P« 
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to  he  much  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Thus  you 
see,  that  the  Egyptians  robbed  the  Israelites,  not 
the  Israelites  the  Egyptians,  as  it  has  been 
thought 

Mr.  Selden  has  given  us  the  same  story*,  and 
two  others,  as  they  are  told  with  ^ome  little  dif- 
ference in  the  Babylonian  G^mara,  and  a  bpok 
called  Beresith  Rabba.  This .  overiearned  writer 
does  not  decide  whether  the  facts  are  true,  or 
whether  they  are  rabbinical  inventions,  '^  ingenii 
**  rabinici  figmenta.*'  They  deserve,  however,  to 
be  mentioned,  because  of  their  immediate  rela* 
tion  to  the  anecdote  just  now  quoted  from  Tertul* 
iian^  a«d  iQ  the  right  the  Israelites  had  to  the 
^and  of  Canaan.  Ttve  anecdote  is  much  the 
jSame.  The  scene  where  it  paissed,  and  the  per- 
sons among  whom,  are  alone  chaogecl.  Josephus, 
And  others  after  him,  and  like  him,  have  sounded 
high  the  reverence  and  munificence,  **  reveren- 
'*  tiamatquemunificentiam,"  says  Selden,  which 
•Alexander  the  QrenX  .$l^owe4  %9  Jaddus  the  high 
priest^  and  to  tl\e  whole  nat>on  of  the  Jews,  when 
he  received  them  under  his  protection,  for  they 
purchased  bjs  protections  tf^uch  as  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  Hammon  did,  one  by  flattering  prophe* 
cies,  the  other  by  a  flattering  genealogy.  Three 
controversies,  then,  were  decided  in  their  favour, 
at  the  tribunal  of  this  priqce,  against  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  African^  md  the  Isn>aelites,  or  Arabs, 
according  tQ  the  rabbins,  those  j^reat  compilers  of 

^  De  Jure  Natt&Qent.  juxta  Discip,  E^racor.  Lib.vii.c.  8. 
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Jewish  traditions.     Tlie  Egyptians  demanded  re? 
stitution  of  the  silver  and  gold  whidhtljey  had  lent 
the  Israelites  about  a  thousand  years  before,  at  ihe 
time  of  their  Exode,  and  insisted  on  the  passage 
where  Moses  says,    that  God  gave  his  people  fa-: 
vour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians^.     Bui  GibeaH 
ben  Pesisa,  the  famous  lawyer,  ^hq  was  counsel 
on  the  other  side,  pleaded,  that  six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  Israelites  having  served  the   Egyp- 
tians four  hundred  and   thirty  years,  the  former 
had  a  just  demand  on  the  latter  for  this  service  ; 
and  thib  debt,  which  was  computed  for  a  time  sq 
much  longer  than  that  of  ihe  bondage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and   for  numi)ers  so  much  greatet 
than   theirs  at  any  time  perhaps,    but  certainly 
during  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  rime,  that  they 
Sveve  even   known  to  the  ^Egyptians;   this  debt,  I 
say,  we  may  well  believe  exceeded  the  value  of  a 
few  jewels,  and    vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  apcj 
^onie  raiment,  or   old  clothes,   that  they  carried 
away  with  them.     In  short,   the  Egyptians  werQ 
condemned,  in  this  suit,  at  Alexander's  tribunal. 
So  were  the  Africans,   who  demanded  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  the  estate  of  their  father  Canaan,  and 
therefore  their  inheritance.     The  ^lawyer  of    the^ 
Jews   quoted  the  curse  pronounced  against   the, 
son  of  Ham,  more  unfortunate  than  guilty  ;   ask- 
ed, if  the  possessions  of  slaves  did  not  belong  to 
their  masters ;  insisted  that  the  Africans  were  still 

*  Dcum  dcdissc  gratiam  populo  in  oculis  iligyptiorum,  ut 
pustulata  concederent  eis,  scu  inutuo  dar^nt  quae  ipsi  peterent. 

sucU 
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such  to  his  clients  in  equity,  though  not  in  factj 
and  sent  them  away  in  confusiori.  The  causfe  of 
the  liimaphtes,  who  pretended  to  be  coheirs  witti 
Jlie  Israelites,  came  on  last,  but  they  were  soon 
silencjBd  by  producing  the  will  of  Abraham,  a^ 
Moses  recorded  it,  and  in  which  the  patriarch 
give^  all  his  estate  to  Isaac,e5;cept  some  legacies  to 
the  children  hp  had  by  his  Concubjnes.  Well  might 
Selden  say,  that  thtse  suits  w.ere  of  a  wonderful 
pature,  '*  mirpe  sunt  has  disceptationes  forenses,^' 
wherein  both  sides  agreed  to  have  the  cause  deci- 
ded by  arguments  drawn  from  the  law  of  the  Jews, 
from  their  history,  and  from  their  interpretations 
pf  both,  without  any  regard  to  a  prescription  of 
30  many  ages.  But  it  is  time  that  I  return  to 
speak  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  Israelites  pro- 
peeded  in  the  acquisition  of  new  habitations,  and 
}n  forming  not  only  one  commonwealth  the  morie 
in  the  world,  but  the  most  singular  establishment, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  that  ever  was  formed  ^  for 
such  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been,  unless  eny 
pne  shall  think,"  that  it  appears  to  us  more  singular 
than  it  really  was,  because  we  do  not  know  all,  As 
we  know  some  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  preteri- 
jsions  of  other  ancient  nations. 

When  I  include  with  the  Israelites  in  this  trans- 
inigration  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Lower  Egypt,  and  suppose,  that  a  common  dis- 
temper, rather  than  a  common  religion,  unless 
that  religion  was  idolatry,  united  them  in  it,  no- 
thing is  assumed  unreasonably,  as  every  orle,  who 
considers  bow  little  fit  the  Israelites,    so  prone  to 

idolatry 
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idolatry  ibemselves,  were  to  convert  others  {rom 
it,  must  agree.  But  whatever  the  religion  of  this 
mixed  muUitude  of  Israelites  and  Egyptian^i  was, 
before  they  put  themselves  under  the  conduct  of 
BloseSy  they  became  the  same  people  in  this,  and 
in  every  otbpr  respect  afterward.  They  enter* 
taiaed  the  sam^  hopes^  and  marched  with  confix 
jdence  under  the  same  leader  to  conquer  new  ha-* 
bitations.  Well  might  tb^y  march  with  this  coa* 
fideace,  when  miracles  acconopanied  ti>em  in  on^ 
continued  series;  and  it  is  even  surprising,  that 
they  should  despond  at  any  time,  after  the  first 
miracle  had  been  wrought  at  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  though  Josepiius  goes  put  of  his  cha- 
racter on  this  occasion,  and  instead  of  magnifying, 
diminishes  the  wonder,  by  comparing  this  passage 
to  that  of  Alexander's  army,  who  marched  on  the 
strand,  or  waded  through  shallow  water  alpng  thi& 
Pamphilian  coast. 

There  were,  beside  the  miracles,  many  circum- 
stances in  this  famous  transmigration  of  the  Is- 
raelites, which  deserve  our  notice  for  tliisir  parti- 
cularity. One  of  these  is  so  much  to  the  present 
purpose,  that  it  must  be  mentioned.  The  Israel- 
ites remained  forty  years  in  the  desert,  before  they 
undertook  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land ;  a 
time  sufficient  to  wear  out  the  leprosy,  if  they 
•were  afflicted  with  that  distemper,  as  prpfane  his- 
tory asserts  ;  the  authority  of  which  must  not  be 
lightly  rejected,  since  Jews  and  Christians  both 
are  so  glad  to  lean  upon  it,  whenever  it  serves  to 
explain  or  confirm  any  point  of  sacred  chrono- 
logy 
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logjf  or  history,  and  since  the  impertinence  of 
4biiDking  it  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  insuf- 
ficiejnt  for  any  othei ,  would  be  too  gross.  There 
is  aop^h^r  reason  given,  in  the  history  ascribed  to 
Mqses,  lyby  the  Israelites  were  kept  so  long  in  the 
desert.  When  they  came  to  the  borders  of  the 
promised  land,  they  mutinied,  distrusted  Go^ 
who  was  already  declared  their  God,  their  Kin^ 
and  the  general  of  their  armies.  They  threatened 
to  choose  another  leader,  and  to  return  to  Egypt 
Upon  this  provocation  it  is  said,  that  God  re- 
solved to  keep  them,  as  he  did  keep  them,  wan« 
/dering  in  the  wilderness  till  the  whole  generation^ 
pf  twenty  years  and  upward,  except  Joshua  and 
jCaleb,  was  dead.  Then,  and  not  sooner^  tber 
passed  the  Jordan. 

To  this  reason,  founded  solely  in  the  anger  of 
iGod,  may  we  not  presume  to  add  another,  which 
piTjOgeeded  from  political  considerations?  When 
X  $^y  political  considerations,  I  mean  those  of 
Moses,  not  those  of  God.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
account  for  the  reasons  on  which  the  o&conomy  of 
Providence  proceeds,  when  these  reasons  are  not 
plainly  revealed  to  me  in  the  word  or  works  of 
God.  Far  be  it  from  me,  even  to  assume,  that 
Jnfmite  Wisdom  is  directed  by  considerations  of 
^uman  policy.  But  it  is  neither  licentious,  nor 
profane,  to  guess  at  those  which  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Jews  might  have,  and  I  shall  do  it  on  this  oc* 
pasion  without  any  scruple. 

As  soon  as  Moses  had  brought  the  mixed  mvl^ 
titude  into  the  desert,  the  Decalogue  was  given^ 

and 
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and  other  laws  were  published.     He  kept  them  ih 
this  station  more  than  a  year,    arid  during  tha't 
time  the  Sanhedrim  was  estaWrsbed,  many  laws, 
political,  judicial,  and  ceremonial,  were  promul- 
jgated,  and  an  entire  system  of  religion  and  civil 
government  was   formed.     All  these  institutions 
were  enforced,   not  only  by  miracles,  but  by  a 
fnost  rigorous  punishment  of  offenders ;  witness, 
l^mong  several,  that  massacre  which  the  Leviteis 
made  of  three   thousand  men  in  one  day,    w'heh 
they  were  commanded,  without  any  other  form  df 
J>rocecding,  to  take  every  man  his  sword,  and  tb 
rfay  his   neighbour.     Seven  or  eight  and  thirty 
-years  of  soch  government  as  this,  of  a  theocfacy, 
%rhercin    Moses,    who  conversed  familiarly  with 
God,  spoke  in  his  name,  and  delivered  and  ektf- 
-cuted   his   orders,  could  not  fail  to  make  strong 
impressions,  and   to  form  strong  habits  in  a  new 
generation  of  men,  who  had  been  bred  up  under 
it.     To  confirm  these  impressions  and  these  habits, 
at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  year,  just  before  the 
death  of  Moses,   this  legislator  renewed  the  cove- 
nant,  so  it  was  called,  between  God  and  this  peo- 
Iple,  repeated  the  law,  exhorted  them  by  promises 
6ild   ihreatenings    to    a  strict   observation  of  it, 
and  sent  them  forward,  not  to  conquer  and  sub- 
due, but  to  exterminate  a  whole  race,  who  were 
devoted  by  God  to  destruction,   and  whose  coun- 
try had  been  given  to  his  favourite  people,    the 
Israelites,  some    ages  before,    even  before   they 

'were  a  people. 

Other  nations,    those  for  instance  who   esta- 
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Wishecl  newgovcrnriaeiits  mseyer^l  provinces  of  tha 
Roman  empire,  conquered,  and  subdued,  but  di4 
not  seek  to  exterminate.     The  Franks  proceeded 
thus  in  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  the  Ostro-' 
goths  and  the   Lqmbards  in  Italy.     Driven  out 
of  their  old  bi*bita4:i9ns  by  force,  or  by  want,  they 
30ught  for  new  ones  in  better  climates,  aad  coun* 
tries  more  fruitful  than  their  deserts.     Their  &pie$ 
visited  the  lands  they  designed  to  conquer,  and  af 
that  ^'  whiob  flowed  with  milk  and  honey"  tempt^ 
.  ed  the  Israelites,  those  that  abounded  with  br^ad, 
find  fruits,  and   wine  invited  them.     But  when 
they  had  defeated  all  opposition  by  the  force  and 
terrour.of  their  arms,    they  ceased  to  be.  enemies, 
and  the  victorious  ^nd  the  vanquished   soon  ber 
e^me   one  people.     They  mixed  together^   anij 
lived  under  common  laws.     But  this  couid  never 
be  the  ease  between  the  Israelites  and  anv  other 
nation.     The   first  principle  of  their  policy,  eCr 
clesiastical   and  civil,  was   insociability,  and  ac* 
iX)rdingly  their  manners  were  rendered  unsuitably 
%o  the  common  nature  and  genius  of  mankind,  ^s 
t^at  great  divine  Dr.  Barrow  expresses  himself,  ia 
bis  exposition  of  the  Creed,   "  They  were  a  chor 
*^  pen  people,  they  were  holy,  and  the  rest  of  manr 
^\  kind  profane."     God  dictated  their  law,  hp  inr 
fitituted,  nay,  he  administered  their  government 
foj:  which  purpose  he  resided   among  them,  aj:)^ 
tlie  Invites  carried  hia]i^before  them  in  a  wuodea 
trunk,  between  the  cherubim!^,    as  yojir  priests 

'  '^'— — Arca'cheriibinis  instructa,  del  vchiculura,  et  prsesea- 
i\x  suae  pigiius.     Spcn*  dc  Tiu'o.  Jud* 
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pretend  to  carry  him  about  in  a  gold  of  silver  bor^ 
In  a  word,  as  abject  as  this  people  had  been  iif 
Egypt,  Moses  had  taught  them  to  think  more 
highly  of  themselves  in  the  desert,  and  they  came 
out  of  it  the  most  unsociable  nation  upon  tbeEarth. 
So  insociable,  that  they  could  be  nothing  less  than 
tyrants  when  they  conquered,  nor  any  thing  better 
than  slaves  when  they  were  conquered*  This  has 
been  their  case  too.  Their  traditions  boast  a  few 
centuries  of  prosperity  and  triumph;  but  in  almost 
all  ag^s,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
since,  they  have  been  what  Tacitus  calls  them, 
'^  vilissima  pars  servientium.'*  As  they  were 
formed  to  this  character  of  insociability  and 
inhospitality  in  the  desert,  so  they  came  out  of  iv 
like  beasts  of  prey,  thirsting  after  blood.  The 
Huns,  begot  by  devils,  who  inhabited  Mount 
Caucasus,  on  Scythian  witches"^,  showed  less  in* 
humanity,  when  they  were  conducted  by  a  hind, 
wliorn  they  followed  as  a  guide  sent  them  from  the 
gods,  into  Europef.  Attila  extended  his  con* 
quests  further  than  Joshua;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  shed  more  blood.  More  cool  blood 
he  did  not  most  certainly.  Attila  gave  quarter 
often,  Joshua  never ;  and  the  five  kings  who  hid 
themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makkeda,  and  who  were 
murdered  by  the  latter,  after  he  had  destroyed 
thiir  armies,  and  made  himself  master  of  their 
country,  would  have  been  spared  by  the  former. 
It  was  criminal  among  the  Israelites  in  his  time^ 
a];id  it  was  so  much  later,  to  be  content  with  qqu^ 

,.    .       ^        *  lorn.  Hist,  Got  f  ^i, 

quei^ 
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quest,  and  with  spoil,  or  to  show  mercy  to  those 
they  had  robbed. 

By  such  a  conduct  as  we  have  describedi  agree* 
ably  to  the  Scriptures,  this  Egyptian  colony  esta« 
blisbed  itself  in  Palestine,  and  formed  a  civil  so-; 
ciety  in  the  last  mentioned  manner.    There  was 
not  above  one  city, .  I  think,  with  whom  they  made 
peace.     None  escaped  tlie  edge  of  their  swords, 
except  such  as  they  could  not  conquer,  and  such 
as  found  refuge  in  foreign  countries.     Some  found 
it  among  the  Phoenicians,  for  to  say,  that  the  Phce* 
nicians  descended  from  these  refugees,  is  to  affirm 
what  neither  has  been  nor  can  be  proved.    Some 
found  it  in  other  countries,  in  Africk  very  proba^ 
bly"*,  since  Procopius  speaks  of  pillars  that  re* 
mained  in  the  Tingitana,  with  this  inscription^ 
*<  ^e  are  they  who  iled  from  the  fiice  of  Joshua 
**  the  robber,  the  son  of  Nane."    Thus  you  may 
see  how  the  prophecy  of  Noah  was  fulfilled,  which 
seems  so  plain  to  Bochart,  and  other  great  scfao* 
lars,  and  which  is  so  little  intelligible  in  the  termi 
and  in  the  application  of  them.     But  whatever 
becomes  of  the  prophecy,  the  conquest  of  Canaau 
by  this  colony  from  Egypt  is  the  strongest  exam* 
pie,   that  can   be    produced,    of  the    mischiefii 
brought  on  mankind  in  the  establishing  of  civil  so- 
cieties by  violence,  and  therefore  much  to  my  pre^ 
sent  purpose. 

*  la  VtudftUcii* 
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Tiiobcn  the  establishment  df  civfl  soeieties  6r!* 
grnally,  and  the  maintenance  of  them  since^  have 
caused,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  perpetual  wars> 
fend  much  6f  that  misery  wbidh  injustice  and  vio- 
lence bring  on  the  world,  '*  tot  bella  orbeii^ 
•*  tarn  mult*  scelemm  facies/*  yet  the  necessity 
bf  establishing  and  maintaining  them*  arises  fpom 
the  constitution  of  humait  nature,  and  i»  there- 
fore indispensable.  The  great  commonwea4th  of 
bian kind  cannot  be  reduced  under  one  govern- 
ment, nor  subsist  iVithoiit  any.  Just  so  we  may 
observe,  that  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  parti- 
tiilar  societies  are  every  where  various^  ina  mui*' 
iitude  of  instances  opposite,  and  in  many  absurds 
1-aws  and  constitutions  are  however  necessary  to 
1)6  made,  and,  when  they  are  made,  to  be  kept  j 
so  that  we  may  apply  to  ali  these  cases  a  passage! 

• 

in  Terence,  much  more  properly  than  it  is  applied 
by  Grotius  in  favour  of  absolute  power,   "  aut 
*•*  ha*c  cum  illis  sunt  habenda,  aut  ilia  cum  his 
"  amittcnda  sunt*/' 

But  now,  since  the  law  of  nature  tends  to  pro-» 
fnote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  artd 
'since  this  law  isimmutable  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  for  which  reason  Aristotle  t^ompared  it  tb 
fire,  that  warms  and  burns  alike  in  Persia  ahd  ia 
Greece,  how  conres  it  to  pass,  that  .the  means 

•  De  Jure  B.  et  P.  Lib.  i,  c.  3.  Ter.  Heaut. 
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pfgsciribed  by  it,  answer  the  ends,  of  it  so  ill? 
The  answer  is  short,  biit  full.  Because  these 
hieans  are  emplloy^d  by  tii^ii  whose  imperfection 
is  such,  that  all  they  do  must  be  of  course  im- 
perfectly  done.  Whether  thciy  are  compounded 
of  two  substances,  or  no,  miiy  be  doubted,  but 
th&t  they  have  in  one  substance,  or  one  nature, 
two  principles  of  determination,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. Affections  and  passions  excited  by  immedi- 
ate objects  of  apparent  good,  are  therefore  con- 
tinually in  action,  and  are  excited  independently 
of  the  will,  which  they  determine  afterward. 
But  reason  is  a  sluggard,  that  cannot  be  so  ex- 
cited. Reason  must  be  willed  into  action,  and 
as  this  can  rarely  happen  when  the  will  is  al- 
ready determined  by  affections  and  passions,  so, 
when  it  does  happen,  a  sort  of  composition  ge- 
nerally follows  between  the  two  principles ;  and 
if  affections  and  passions  cannot  govern  abso- 
lutely, nor  even  subject  reason  to  serve  as  their 
instrument,  they  require  and  obtain  more  indul- 
gence from  her  than  they  deserve,  or  than  she 
tvould  show  them,  if  she  was  entirely  free  from 
their  force,  and  free  from  their  seduction. 

These  reflections,  which  have  been  touched 
upon  already,  may  account  for  the  unnatural 
manner  in  which  the  law  of  nature  has  been  ex- 
ecuted by  civil  societies,  and  for  the  absurd  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  copied,  and  improved 
too,  as  th^  pretend,  by  civil  laws.  Had  the  re- 
verse of  all  this  been  done  in  a  closer  conformity 
to  the  law  of  nalurt,  the  moral  state  oi^  iiumkind 
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had  been  truly  paradisical,  but  it  would  aot  bat^ 
been  human.  We  should  not  have  been  the  crea* 
tures  we  were  designed  to  be,  and  a  gap  would 
liave  been  left  in  the  gradation  of  created  intelr 
ligencies.  The  tables  of  the  law  of  nature  arf 
hung  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  works  of  God,  and 
are  made  obvious  to  the  sight  of  m^,  not  be- 
oause  he  is  able  to  observe  them  io  their  whole 
extent,  and  in  every  part  alike,  but  thai  h^  may 
keep  them  constantly  in  view,  and  depart  as  littte 
as  possibly  in  the  midst  of  so  many  infirmities 
and  so  many  temptations,  from  them.  God  has 
shown  us  wherein  our  wisdom,  our  bapfHuess^  and 
the  perfection  of  our  nature  consist;  and  he  has 
left  us  to  ptirsue  these  ends  by  the  we  of  our  rea* 
son.  But  reason  not  being  given  to  all  alike^  and 
heii^  very  imperiSBCtly  given  to  those  who  possess 
the  greatest  share,  our  wisdom  and  ouV  happines^ 
are  very  imperfect  likewise,  and  the  state  of  maoi^ 
kind  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  imperfect  state. 
We  look  up  much  higher  than  we  are  able  to 
rise. 

Whatever  violations  of  these.laws  may  have  been 
frequently  committed,  by  particular  men,  and 
xipon  particular  occasions,  nono  that  were  deemed 
'to  be  such,  and  perhaps  few  that  might  be  called 
such  strictly,  have  been  enacted  into  laws,  or  have 
grown  up  into  established  customs  by  the  pl^ary, 
or  less  plenary  permission  which  civilians  speak 
of,  one  of  which  gives  a  right  to  do,  and  the 
other  exempts  from  punishment  for  doin^  I 
scarce  believe,  on  the  credit  of  ancient  and  mo* 
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ittn  !imh6ts,  Mfif  of  the  stories  ti  hich  art  tolil 
toncemtng  the  manners  of  people,  whom  they 
call  savage  or  barbarous.  But  if  I  belifeved  them 
all,  I  would  still  maintain,  that  there  were  in 
tJr^ce,  and  at  Rome,  as  many  things  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  nature  enjoined,  or  at  least  per- 
mitted,- as  can  be  produced  from  the  relations  wte 
iiave  gf  the  people  of  Colchos,  of  the  M assag6t©, 
tft  of  th6  Oetulians  j  and  further,  that  if  there 
iire  not  in  our  civilised  and  enlightened  age  as 
tfiatiy,  there  are  Some  that  e^deed  in  injtifiti^e 
Btid  inhutnanity  all  that  we  are  told  of  If  o(faoi5, 
Brasilians,  dr  the  wildest  inhabitants  of  African 
deserts.  The  great  and  principal  difference  lies 
Jiere.  Gur  legal  violations  of  natural  law  have  ia 
solemn  varnish  of  policy,  and  even  of  religioil, 
t^^hrch  the  casuists  of  the  law,  and  those  of  the 
Gospel  thrtw  over  them,  and  which  always  dis- 
guise, although  they  cannot  always  hide  theirii; 
Illiterate  savage  nations  have  no  such  vafnish'  to 
employ,  atid  their  laws  and  customs  appear  to 
every  eye  but  their  own  aS  unnatural  and  abo- 
ininable  as  they  really  are.  To  this  it  may  be 
ftdded,  that  they  who  can  vi^rite  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  thosef  who  cannot,  in  all  i^uch  cas^^. 
They  can  exterioate  and  exaggerate  matters  of 
fact,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  do  it,  with  no  more 
regard  to  truth  than  is  necessary  to  make  the 
falsehood  pass;  If  we  bad  the  history  of  Cnnaan 
trrit  by  a  Canaanite,  that  of  Carthai^e  by  a  Car- 
tha^nian,  or  that  of  Mexico  aiid  Peru  by  a  jfck- 
kan  and  Peruviatt,  figure  to*  ytfutSelf  how  iTiS 
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hospitality,  the  fidelity,  the  innocence,  and  sioi-^ 
pUcity  of  manners,  of  all  these  people,  would  be 
exemplified  in  various  instances,  and  what  further 
proofs  would  be  brought  of  the  ferocity,  the 
treachery,  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Isra- 
elites, the  Romans,  and  the  Spaniards ;  of  the  first 
and  the  last  especially. 

It  has  been  said,  that  '^  the  tablet  of  natural 
*'  law  are  hung  up  in  the  works  of  God,  and  are 
'<  obvious  to  the  sight  of  man.'"  They  are  sa 
They  are  so  obvious,  that  no  man  who  is  able  to 
read  the  plainest  character  can  mistake  them,  and 
therefore  no  political  society  ever  framed  a  sys- 
tem of  law  in  direct  and  avowed  contradiction  to 
them.  No  not  even  the  Jews,  who  might  think, 
and  who  did  think,  that  they  bad  little  concern 
in  the  law  of  nature ;  since  the  Author  of  nature 
had  given  them  a  particular  law.  They  might 
justify  their  neglect  of  the  former,  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  Omar  justified  the  order  he 
gave  for  burning  the  Alexandrian  library ;  and, 
by  what  some  of  tlieir  rabbins  have  said,  they 
seem  to  do  little  else.  If  the  law  of  nature  con- 
tains nothing  more  than  tlie  written  and  orojl  law 
of  Moses,  it  is  unnecessary,  might  they  say,  and 
the  saying  would  be  worthy  of  them.  If  it  con- 
tains any  thing  which  is  not  in  the  law  of  Mo^es^ 
or  which  differs  from  that,  it  ought  to  be  destroy- 
ed. But,  however,  they  acknowledged,  in  som^ 
sort,  a  law  of  nature,  since  they  acknowledged  a 
law  antecedent  to  that  of  Moses^  and  given  to 
all  the  sons  of  Noalu 
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TJpoft  the  whole,  the  law  of  nature  is  too  evi- 
dent,  and  too  important  not  to  have  been  always 
the  law  of  laws.  Such  it  has  been  reputed,  and 
83  such  it  has  been  respected,  not  only  by  the 
most  famous  legislators  and  philosophers,  but  by 
those  who  made  the  first  rude  essays  toward  the 
establishment  of  civil  government.  Inward  con- 
sciousness and  outward  observation  could  not 
fail  to  make  it  known  to  them,  and  to  the  fathers 
of  families,  ai*  the  patriarchs  of  mankind  before  * 
them;  The  errours  ;aboat  it,  and  the  contra- 
dictions to  it,  that  abound,  and  have  always 
abounded,  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  socie-' 
ties,  proceed  from  causes  of  a  very  different 
nature,  and  very  consisteQjt  with  ail  that  has 
Been  said  of  it  Th^  law  is  plain,  but  the 
precepts  it  contains  are  general.  Reason  collects 
theni  easily  from  the  whole  ^stem  of  God's 
works,  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature^ 
the  consequences  of  human  actions,  and  the  in- 
variable coarse  of  things.  But  then  to  make  the 
greatest  part  of  these  general  precepts  as  useful 
to  humankind  as  the  divine  lawgiver  intended 
them  to  b^,  reason  has  a  further  task  assigned 
her.  Reason  niust  be  emplo^d  to  make  proper 
and  necessary  deductions  from  these  precepts, 
and  to  apply  them  in  every  case  that  concerns  ouv 
duty  to  God  and  man,  according  to  the  different 
relations  in  ivhich  we  all  stand  to  both,  and  the 
different  places  we  hold  in  society. 

NiOW  human  reason  being  at  best  as  fallible  as 
^t  is,  and  having  been  as  little  informed  by  ex.- 
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perience  as  it  was  in  the  early  age!^  w^ra  mafii» 
kind  began  to  gat^f^r  into  poUtical  societies,  ^ 
inullitude  of  false  deductions  and  wrong  applica^^. 
lions  could  not  fail  to  b^  made;  for  Dpt^ii^  cag^ 
be  more  true  than  this  observation,  that  the  di®^ 
culty  of  applying  gieneral,  and  even  popunon  no^. 
tiops  to  particulars,  is  one  great  caus(^  of  tb^  ev^r 
rours  and  misfortupes  of  q^^kipd*  These  der. 
ductions  and  applications  were  ptiadei  d^ver^I]^ 
mnong  divert  People,  and  every  one  accgptit^ 
tb.os(d  of  their  oup  growtl)  ff>t  trpe  d^ftatea  p^ 
nature  and  reason,  it  i^  eafy  to  conceive^  wbiit^ 
numberless  prejudices  they  produced,  and  t)pw  thc(. 
lavis,  customs^  opinion^  and  aiaunei;%  of  oatiOQ% 
have  been  rendered  ^s  variop3»  and,  a$^^opposi|Le  ii), 
^  very  same  respect^  as  they  aire  and  k^v^Blfi 
vays  beep.  These  prejudices,  for  sp  tb^  maj; 
be  properly  named,  were  at  first  universally,  a|l^ 
they  ^re  siiil  in  n^any  parts  of  the  worldi  the  pre% 
judices  of  real  ignorance.  Those  of  fantaatickj 
knowledgj^  succeeded  these,  wherever  meo  a4n 
^anced  from  ^mplicity  to  refineipentf  "  a  neces- 
^^  sariis  ad  elegaptiora ;"  and  which  of  thesf^ 
have  done  most  bqrt  may  be  disputed.  Thujr^ 
much  is  certain^  There  were^  prejudices  of  sp? 
perstition  to  corrupt  religion,  and  prejudices;  ii^ 
^vour  of  licentiousness  and  of  tyranpy,  both;  tq^ 
corrupt  the  first  principles  of  civil  goyernnxent^^ 
%nd  to  perpetuate  erfour :  so  that  wben  nien  of 
different  families  and  countries,  and^  ajl  fr^pgbli 
HfUb  different  piejudic^Sj  i|ii{ig^edone  wajy.oj  ^j^hef 
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i)k:«6e^Miii6  toeieties^  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
s^tems  of  religion  and  government  were  such  as 
we  find  tbem  in  ail  ages. 

Tke  conftision  was  so  great,  that  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  those  of  positive  institution,  were 
but  ill  distinguished,  and  that  some  or  all  of  the 
first  kind  passed  finr  laws  of  the  second,  while 
some  of  the  second  passed  for  laws  of  the  first. 
Sw^h  examples  ma^  be  found,  particularly  among 
fte  Jews,  about  whoin,  of  all  the  ancient  nations, 
#e  are  the  most  concerned  to  be  inquisitive,  and' 
6f  whom  it  is  bard  to  say  whether  their  traditions^ 
•r  their  reasonings  upon  them,  are  most  preca- 
rious They  acknowledged  in  some  sort,  as  it  has 
been  said,  a  law  of  nature,  since  they  acknow*' 
ledged  a  law  antecedent  to  that  of  Moses,  and 
unwritten  precepts  of  universal  and  perpetual  ob- 
ligation. The  rectitude  oi  these  precepts  is  ma- 
nifest, and  unknown  to  no  man,  ^^  Rectitiido  est 
••  manifestior,  utpote  nemini  fer^  non  agnita," 
as  Mr.  Selden  says*,  speaking  after  the  rabbins. 
But  these  precepts  were  not  collect!^  by  human 
reason  from  the  constitution  of  nature.  They 
were  revealed  by  God  himself  to  Noah,  the  Jews 
afiirro,  and  were  designed  for  all  his  posterity,  as 
tJiey  were  i^newed  to  the  Israelites,  at  the  station 
iii  Mara,  with  a  precept  about  keeping  the  sab- 
bath, and  other  additional  precepts.     J  eater  into 

* 

these  particuWs  in  order  to  observe  only,  what 
iu>  unnatural  jomble  (his  people  made  '  of  se veo 

f'pj^jlait  Jf«t«  let  Gent^  j4ixta^e.  X#.  i,  c  i(. 
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principal  precepts,  which  coimpoaed,  according 
to  iheiu,  a  code  of  nutural  and  universal  law, 
and  the  orighml  source  of  all  law,  ^^  primordial 
*'  leui  le^in  et  matricem  omnium  praeceptorum 
^'  Dei  */*  There  is  nothing*  perhaps,  more  atN 
•urd  nor  ridiculous  in  the  whole  Jewish  systeiQ. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  whether  the  law 
of  nature  forbids  idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder^ 
theft,  and,  I  thinki  incest,  too,  at  least  in  tbo 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  the  higbesli 
iuHtance  of  it.  But  surely  none,  except  rabbins^ 
could  have  blended  up  with  these  a  precept,  that 
forbids  the  eating  the  member  of  a  living  animal^ 
which  is  such  a  piece  of  cruelty,  that  I  shall  not 
believe,  on  the  word  of  Maimonides,  of  Arnobius^ 
or  any  other  author,  that  the  kings  of  the  na« 
tions,  or  the  most  enthusiastick  Bacchanals,  di4 
it  in  the  celebration  of  their  idolatrous  feasts ; 
nor  even  that  the  Israelites,  who  were  so  prone 
to  spill  blood,  were  as  fond  of  swallowing  it  in 
this  filthy  manner,  fresh  and  reeking.  This  cir-? 
cunistance  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove,  tba( 
the  ^^praecepta  Noacbidarum''  were  an  inven-* 
vention  of  the  taUnudists,  whose  practice  it  was 
to  forge,  and  who  wanted  skill  aud  knowledge  tQ 
make  their  forgeries  probable.  A  natural  IsLsg 
against  a  practice  to  which  there  is  no  indiiceT 
ment  in  human  nature,  although  meo  are  carnir 
vorous  animals,  is  most  rabinically,  that  is»  in^^ 
pertinently,  assumed.     He  must  be  a  rabbin  toQi 

*  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent  juxta  &c.  L.  ia  c.  ^. 
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ytho  is  able  to  discover,  bow  a  precept  to  regiriato 
Judicial  proceedings  can  be  said   to  have  made 
another  bead  of  natural  law«    Selden  ^  treats  of 
this  ip  the  last  place,  becauM  he  thinks  it  relative 
to  (be  other  six,  which  would  have  been  ^ivcn  id 
vain,  if  judgments  had  not  been  establibhed  to 
punish   the  violation  of  them*     J3ut  how  could 
all  these  judgiAents  be  established  by  one  of  these 
seven  precepts?  By  judgments  the  tahuudists  un^ 
derstand  all  constitutions,  customs,  actions,  cir* 
cumstances,  decisions,  and  law  cases,  which  are 
of  moment  in  criminal  causes.     It  would  be  too 
ridiculous  to  suppose  judgnnents,  in  this  sense, 
established  by  a  single  precept  of  the  law  of  na« 
ture.     What  did  this  precept  then  command  ?  A 
tribunal  to  be  erected  for  the  trial  of  all  offences 
against  these  laws,  or  a  couocil-ch^mber  wherein 
new  laws,  for  enforcing  these,  should  be  made  f  ? 
Or  did  God,  by  one  precept  of  natural  and  uni- 
versal law,  confirm  and  ratify  all  future  judgments 
that  should  be  given,  and  all  future  lav^s  that 
should  be  made  by  human  aothority,  to  secure 
the  observation  of  six  other  precepts  ?  I  can  think 
ao  the  less,  because  the  judgments  of  his  choset 
people  were  often  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature, 
truly  so  called,  in  particular  instances ;  and  be? 
^ause,   in  general,   a  spirit  of  injustice,    whicH 
j^stablisbl^d  ppe  rul^  fQf  ibemselves  and  another 

f  Lijb.  v;i,  p.  ly.  . 

f  — -Domus  Judicii.  nunc  pro  tribunal!  aut  foro-^nunc  pro 
)oco  aut  CQBtUy  ^tto  ^lanciMQtur  i^v^  ^|^9v-9Uiui(urt     Id.  ib* 
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Ibr  wery  other  person,  ran  tbrough  all  tbt ir  jitdi^ 
dal  proceedings. 

Another  instance  of  that  confaskm,  wbicb  arose* 
in  men's  notions  coiKemiag  laws  of  nature  and 
l«ws  of  positive  institution^  nii^t  be  drawn  froni 
the  decree  of  the  fit*st  christian  council,  in  which 
the  apoitles  and  the  elders  imposed  no  other  load 
on  the  converts  from  paganism,  than  abstinence 
from  things  offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  fr^m 
things  suSbcaled,  and  from  fornication,  according 
to  the  copy  we  have  of  it ;  all  of  wlucb,  as  well 
as  circumcision,  and  other  observances  from  which 
these  converts  were  exempted,  made  parts  of  the 
Blosaical  institution  \  But  it  appears  by  ancient 
manuscripts^  and  ^y  the  citations  of  Irens&us  and 
Cyprian,  as  well  as  by  other  authorities,  that 
another  duty,  whieh  was  not  most  certainly  of 
Mosaical  institution,  and  was  plainly  m  mo* 
iml  oMigation  arising  from  the  real  }avr  of 
nature,  had  been  contained  in  the  original 
decree.  The  converts  were  to  abstain  from 
dc>ing  to  others  what  they  would  not  that  others 
should  do  to  thenik  This  instance  and  the 
Ibrmer  might  be  noore  explained.  But  enough 
bas  been  said  on  these  two  subjects,  and  we 
Iftay  proceed  to  take  notice  of  those  instances 
irherein^  things  are,  and  have  been,  forbid  by  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  laws,  whieh  are  not  only  permitted 
in  the  fullest  manner  by  the  law  of  nature,  but 
peem  much  more  conformable  to  it^  than  the  in* 

<»*ScMe9,  Lib.  ?U,  c.  12. 
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ttltatiQtns  opposed  to  thecn ;  ao4  of  otbers,  wfaereio^ 
things  directly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  ar^ 
i^nd  have  fa^eni  permitted,  or  conimande^  kjf  eivili 
ar  Mclevaatwal  laws^  and  by  botb^ 


1'hat  the  human,  like  every  other  species  oC 

«nimals,  should  multiply  by  the  copulation  of  ihft 

two  5exes,  and  be  propagated  by  their  care  t«t 

ipiurse  and  breed  up  their  young,  is  undoubtedly  a 

If^  of  nature*    Self-love,  the  great  spring  of  hu^ 

yian  actions^  prompts  to  both.    But  as  it  is  monn 

ii})mediately  determined,  and  more  stroogly  atU 

ovulated  by  instinct,  and  by  natural  to  ana  tham 

to  the  other»  it  became  necessary  to  |pve  thit 

]pripciple,  by  reason  and  by  art,    all  (bs  addi* 

tiQnal  strength  that  could  be  given  by  tbeim  or,  at 

least,  to  let  it  lose  none  t^at  it  bad.    for  thi« 

purpose  it  was  necessary,   that  parents  should 

4naw  certainly  their  own  respective  broods,  an4 

that  as  a  woman  canpot  doul^t  whether  she  is  tht 

mother  of  the  child  she  bears,  so  a  maq  should 

i^ve  all  the  assurance  law  can  give  him,  that  hd 

i^  the  father  of  the  child  he  l^egets ;  for  a  Ukenesi 

of  features  would  not  amount  to  a  sufficient  aa« 

auranqe,  though  I  have  read  of  a  country  whert 

ytrpipen  were  common,  and  where  paternity  was 

l^sqertaiqed  no  other  way.    Thus  matrimony  forms 

fsuailiei^  which  could  not  be  formed  without  it; 

iR4J4q4R«ft  i9^m  smti^.  wtiic^   couia  not  b# 

formed 
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ferined  without  tbetn.  It  was  this  first  and  na- 
tural onion  which  preceded  and  prepared  man- 
kind ibr  political  or  civil  onion,  and  the  bonds  of 
this  second  union  were  ihore  effectually  strength-* 
eoed  by  those  of  paternal  and  filial  affection,  and 
of  consanguinity,  than  they  could  have  been  by 
those  alone  of  accidental  interests,  liable  to  vary, 
and  of  covenants  liable  to  be  broken.  On  such 
principles,  and  for  such  purposes  I  presume  that 
matriipony  was  instituted*  They  are  evidently 
derived  fropn  the  law  of  natore.  The  institution, 
therefbre,  is  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  ias 
far  as  it  is  subservient  to  these  ends.  But  when' 
it  is  carried  further  than  these  ends  require,  and 
that  which  is  consistent  with  them,  or  even  con- 
ducive  to  them,  is  forbid,  it  is,  in  every  isucl)  re^ 
spect,  a  tnere  arbitrary  imposition. 

Great  attention  has  been  had  in  every  well  con^ 
stituted  government,  to  promote  the  multiplica- 
tion of  mankind,  and  this  attention  must  be  always 
necessiary :  for  if  the  human  race  is  daily  increasing 
it  is  daily  decreasing  likewise,  and  it  would  be 
trifling  to  maintain  that  celibacy  }s  less  hurtful,  or 
polygamy  less  necessary  than  they  were  formerly, 
on  Cumberland's  vain  ^sumption,  fhat  the  Earth 
is  sufficiently  peopled.  Men  whp  were  ftdvaijcecj 
in  years,  and  had  never  been  niarried,  were  stigr 
matised  at  Sparta ;  and  as  well  there  as  at  Rome, 
and  in  many  other  places,  great  immunities,  pre- 
rogatives, and  other  encouragements  were  granted 
to  those,  who  had  a  large  legitimate  issue.  The 
talmudists  carry  the  obligation  of  getting  children 

SO 
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so  fer,  that  ihey  declare  the  neglect  of  it  to.be  a 
tort  of  homicide.  ^^  Quicunque  Israelita  liberis 
"  operam  non  daty  est  velut  homicida*." 

Two  sorts  of  polygamy  are  distinguished  by  the 
civilians.  That  of  one  man  who  has  several  wive% 
and  that  of  one  woman  who  has  several  husbands. 
All  the  ends  of  matrimony  are  answered  by  the 
first.  It  has,  therefore,  prevailed  always,  and  il 
still  prevails  generally,  if  not  universally,  either 
as  a  reasonable  indulgence  to  mankind,  or  as  a 
proper,  and,  in  the  early  ages,  a  necessary  ex*^ 
pedient  to  increase  their  numbers.  Such  it  is,  no 
doubt,  such  it  must  be,  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
and  when  we  are  told,  that  it  has  not  this  effect 
among  the  people  who  retain  the  custom  at  this 
day,  either  the  fact,  asserted  by  men  who  cannot 
be  competent  judges  of  it,  may  be  untrue,  or 
sodomy  and  abortions,  in  coirjunction  with  other 
unnatural  causes,  may  prevent  the  natural  effect 
of  polygamy^  The  ends  of.  matnmony  are  not 
answered  by  the  second,  which  has  been,  I  sup- 
pose, a  double  polygamy,  wherever  it  has  bcea 
practised  ^  since  we  cannot  believe,  that  the 
superior  sex  ever  submitted  their  prerogative  to 
the  inferior,  and  that  several  men  became  the 
property  of  one  woman,  although  mention  be 
made  by  Strabo  of  the  Sabeans,  among  whom  one 
woman  was  the  wife  of  a  whole  family.  She  lay 
with  the  eldest  all  night,  and  drudged  pn  with 
the  rest  all  day.     Other  examples  of  the  sau^ 


a- 
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load  might  ba  quoted  from  modera  mttlUti^  v^h9 
speak  of  some  countries  where  every  woman  iil 
married  to  seven  husbands^  and  of  others  wher6 
the  wife  may,  and  the  husband  may  not,  call  in 
UNStants  to  the  bed,  by  which  custom  the  pre« 
fogitive  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  would  be  re-* 
versed  in  favour  of  women,  and  they  would  have, 
if  I  may  say  so,  their  male  concubines.  But,  to 
proceed  on  the  more  probable  hypothesis :  the 
divine  Plato  approved,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  in* 
stituted,  a  community  df  wives,  and  Csesar  re- 
ports^ that  there  were  in  our  Britain  certain  ami* 
cable  societies  of  both  sexes^  wherein  every  wo^ 
man  was  the  wife  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  every 
man  the  husband  of  as  many  women*  The  most 
admired  philosophers,  the  most  famous  legislators, 
and  several  of  the  least  civilised  people,  Britons 
and  othei*^,  admitted  the  same  absurd  abuse  of 
matrimony,  and  destroyed  qne  end  at  least  of  it's 
institution,  by  making  the  ascertainment  of 
fathers  impossible,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  says* 
^  that  of  nK)thers  too  was  made  by  a  nation  in 
**  India,  where  the  children  were  changed  as  sooa 
*'  as  born.'* 

The  fii*bt  sort  of  polygan^,  for  the  second  wat 
too  contrary  to  nature  and  good  policy  to  spread 
Hide,  or  to  last  long,  was  allowed  by  the  Mosai* 
cal  law,  and  was  authorised  by  God  himself. 
There  is,  indeed^  a  very  loose  restraint  laid  on  a 
Ido^  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Dei^teronomyi 
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lie  is  not  t<>  multiply  wives^  least  his  beftit  $houI4 
be  turned  away ;  neither  is  be  to  multiply  greatly 
ailvar  and  gold.     Moderation   was  prescribed  ia 
both  passages :  but  wives  and  wealth,  suitable  tp 
the  kingly  state,,  were  implied  in  both.   The  nuni* 
berofone,  and  {.bequaniity  of  the  other,  areyiiX 
determined.    They  were  left,  probably,    to  the 
judgment  of  the  king  himself,  for  whom  the  lav 
was  made  :  but  the  rabbius,  who  made  mauy  ar«^ 
bitrary  laws  of  their  own,  under  pretence  of  inter* 
preting  divine  laws^   as  <^ther  rabbins  have  con* 
tinu^  to  do^  thought  fit  to  limit  the  number  of 
queens^  or  of  queens  and  coocubines  both,  la 
eighteen ;  the  ridiculous  reasons  for  which  spe- 
cific number  may  be  seen  in  Selden^s  tr^atise^ 
called  **  Uxor  Ebraica*."    By  the  same  autbo* 
rity,  priests  were  allowied  to  have  but  one  wi£g^ 
^nd  all  other  persons  but  four  ;    the  reason  (of 
which  number  itis  more  easy  to  imagine,  than  to 
express  decently* 

The  zeal  of  the  Jews  to  promote  the  obscn^a- 
tion  of  the  precept  to  increase  and  multiply,  was 
$o  great,  that  beside  the  establishment  and  regu- 
lation of  polygamy,  their  doctors  descended  into 
many  particulars  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
i^mong  the  rest  were  careful  to  appoint  stated 
periods,  beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  Wy 
gleet  the  performance  of  conjugal  duty  in  any 
form  of  life.     The  periods  were  marked  even  to 

the  arii^cer^   the  countryman,  and  the  scatQao ; 

\ 

-^  Lib.  u  Cf  ^ 
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and  the  nife  had  her  remedy  if  the  law  vfB!i  ti&t 
obaenred.  The  prodigious  nurbbers  of  WhicH 
this  nation  appears  to  have  consisted,  from  the 
Exode  to  the  dcfstruction  of  their  city  by  Titus 
Vespasian,  and  the  constant  reparation  of  these 
numbers  after  so  many  massacres^  captivities^ 
and  other  desolations,  must  be  ascribed,  lis  I 
think,  if  we  believe  them  to  have  been  real,  to 
that  prodigious  and  constant  increase  of  people, 
which  a  well  ordered  polygamy  caused. 

The  writers,  who  pretend  sometimes  that  poljr* 
gamy  has  not  the  effect  ascribed  to  it,  employ,  at 
other  times,  this  very  increase  as  an  argument 
against  it.  But  surely  the  argument,  as  well  as 
the  pretence,  is  false.  Increase  of  people  must 
be  always  an  advantage,  and  can  never  be  hurt* 
fill  to  any  state,  no  nor  cumbersome  to  particular 
fiimilies,  unless  the  want  of  order,  good  policy, 
End  industry  make  it  so.  To  talk  of  a  commoQ* 
wealth  sinking  under  it*s  own  weight  by  the  in* 
crease  of  people,  as  PufFencJorff  does  in  one  place*, 
might  have  appeared  reasonable  to  tho^e  ancient 
nations  bf  Europe  and  Asia,  who  sent  so  many 
colonies  abroad  for  fear  of  starving  at  home,  and 
would,  I  question  not,  appear  so  at  this  time  to 
the  nations  of  Africa,  who  sell  their  children,  not 
only  to  procure  themselves  brandy  and  tobacco, 
or  other  wares,  but  to  prevent  an  overstock  of 
inhabitants.  The  truth,  however  is,  and  it  may 
be  easily  demonstrated,    that  numbers  of  people 

*  Lib.  VI,  c.  8. 
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an  strength  and  wealth  to  every  country^  and  thai 
the  law  of  nature,  which  directs  the  increase  of 
them,  is,  in  this  insianoe,  what  il  is  in  all  otbert^ 
the  law  of  good  policy^ 

Thus,  therefore,  the  matter  stands.  Thif  son 
of  polygamy  is  quite  conformable  tp  the  law  of 
Bature,  and  provides  the  most  effectual  meaoa 
for  the  generation  and  education  of  children.  In 
tiie  other  state,  mankind  may  multiply  perhaps 
as  much  in  the  first  instance  of  begetting,  but  not 
ki  the  second  of  breeding  up,  for  want  of  an 
equal  ascertainment  of  lK)th  the  parents :  and 
this  defect  may  disappoint,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  intention  of  nature.  Monogamy,  on  the  other 
hand,  or  the  confinement  of  one  husband  to  one 
wife,  while  they  both  live,  for  I  shall  use  the  word 
in  this  sense  here,  will  unite  the  care  of  bcnh  par- 
rents  in  breeding  up  subjects  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  will  not  serve  as  eSectually,  nor  iii 
as  great  numbers,  to  the  begetting  them.  The 
prohibition  of  polygamy  of  the  first  kind  is,  there- 
JFore,  not  only  a  prohibition  of  what  nature  per- 
mits in  the  fullest  manner,  and  often  in  a  greater 
degree  than  ordinary,  for  the  reparation  of  states 
exhausted  by  wars,  by  plagues,  and  other  cala*- 
mities.  The  institution  of  the  second  sort  con- 
tradicts her  intention  in  one  part,  as  the  institu- 
tion of  monogamy  diminishes  the  effect  of  her  law 
in  another  part.  The  prohibition  is  absurd,  anA 
the  imposition  arbitrary. 

The  imposition  is  very  ancient :  however,   if  it 
be  as  ancient  in  Greece  as  Cecrops^  and  if  risk 

Vol.  VIL  I  i  Jund 
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kind  of  matrimony  was  the  most  perfect,  as  many, 
assert,  there  would  he  reason  to  wonder  how  the 
most  perfect  kind  came  to  be  established  by  an 
uninspired  lawgiver  among  the  nations,  ubi.e  the 
least  perfect  kind  had  been  established  by  Moses^ 
the  m<^senger,  and  prophet  of  God,  among  his 
chosen  people.  The  Romans  took  many  things 
from  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  from  the  Etrurians^ 
at  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy^  although* 
Pythagoras  was  no  more  the  contemporary  of 
Numa,  than  he  was  the  scholar  of  Ezekiel.  But 
from  whomsoever  they  took  the  institution  of  mar*, 
riage,  the  matrimonial  tables,  and  the  oath  which 
every  married  man  was  obliged  to  take  before  the 
censors,  declared  it  to  be  for  tlie  procreation  of 
children  ;  and  they  made  lav/s  occasionally  to  en- 
courage this  procreation. 

.  If  Lycurgus,  on  whose  principles  every  child 
was  the  child  of  the  commonwealth,  deemed  it 
expedient  for  improving  the  several  broods,  that 
his  citizens  should  cross  them,  by  lying  with  the 
wives  of  one  another;  and  if  the  Ephori  obliged 
one  of  their  kings  to  take  a  second  wife,  when  he 
would  not  part  with  the  first,  who  was  barren, 
the  Romans  needed  to  have  made  no  great  scruple 
of  borrowing  wives,  to  increase  or  to  mend  their 
race,  and  Cato  is  said  to  have  lent  his  Marcia  to 
Hortensius.  Nay,  Caesar  intended  to  procure  a 
law,  which  one  of  the  tribunes  had  orders  tp  pro* 
pose,  and  by  which  every  one  should  be  authorised 
to -take  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased,  and  such  as 
he  .pleased,    **  libcrorum   quasrcndorum   caus^** 
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The  passage  may,  indeed;  have  another  s6nse  ;v 
and  if  Suetonius,  from  wliom  it  is  taken,  >vrit 
uxores-— quas  et  quoi  vfellet/'  instead  of  **  vel-^ 
lent/'  it  must  mean,  that  Caesar  intended  the 
new  perogative  for  himself  alone,  as  the  occasion 
that  introduces  the  anecdote,  and  the  circnm-s 
stance  of  directing  tlie  law  to  be  proposed  when 
kike  should  be  absent,  *'  cum  ipse  al)esset,"  may  in* 
dine  one  to  suspect.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  this,  that 
Csesar  considered,  beside  the  constant  waste  of 
Koman  citizens,  which  the  exposition  of  inf^intSy 
and  perhaps  the  severity  of  paternal  power,  but 
certainly  their  ordinary  state  of  war  occasioned^ 
the  extraordinary  loss  of  people  which  the  com- 
monwealth had  sustained  in  his  time  by  proscrip* 
tions,  and  along  course  of  civil  war.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  considered  this,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, much  more  wonderful  his  successor  should 
not  think,  after  another  proscription,  and  another 
civil  war,  of  establishing  polygamy,  to  repair  these 
accumulated  losses,  than  that  he,  the  first  Caesar,- 
should.  This  was  not  done,  however,  nor  was 
polygamy  established  among  the  Romans  before 
they  were  christians.  It  was  less  likely  to  be  so 
afterward,  and  if  Valentinian  married  two  wiyes, 
and  gave  leave  to  his  subjects  to  dp  the  same, 
by  a  publick  edict,  as  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Socrates  says  he  did,  bis  example  was  noi  follow* 
ed.  We  may  doubt  too,  whether  that  ol  Socrates, 
the  philosopher  I  mean,  was  followed  on  the  same 
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ocautoft  nt  Athedt.  Diogetles  Laertiut  *  t^ette% 
that  the  Ailiettiam  deereed,  when  their  city  was 
depo|)ulatrd  by  war  and  siekoeds^  that  every  citi* 
ten  itifgbt  have,  to  merease  the  number  of  chil- 
dreOi  t  second  wife,  besides  her  who  was  caFfed 
his  town  wife^  and  of  which  sort  he  could  hare 
iMil  onef*  Sotrates  took  the  advantage  of  this 
decreet  which  set  aside  the  law  of  Oerops,  ami 
he  despised,  with  a  great  elevation  of  ttiind,  those 
t;ho  criticised  his  conduct,  and  threw  oot  re« 
pouches  against  him*  This  famous  missionary 
of  natural  religion  and  law  declared  by  this  actioiii 
that  polygamy  was  against  neither,  and  that  the 
kw  of  Cecrops  had  forbid  what  they  allowed 
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The  reasons  that  determined  the  lawgivers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  some  few  other  states 
to  forbid  a  plurality  of  wives,  which  was  perm^itted 
in  almost  all  eoun  triesy  may  have  been  such  Its  theses 
They  saw  that  polygamy  would  create  large  families,, 
and  large  families  a  greater  expense  than  could  be 
borne  by  men  who  were  reduced  to  live  in  cities^ 
and  other  fixed  habitations,  where  property  was 
^distinguished)  and  where  no  one  could  afford  to 
spend  more  than  his  leg^al  possessions^  hia  labontf 
and  bis  industry^  gave  hiin*    Monogamy  was  k 

♦  Vit.  Socrat. 

f-*Uti  url>aQam  quidcm  unam  uxorem    ctvei  duc^rent, 
fu^et  aatfem  et  ax  alteri  prdcreaie  Uberos* 
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Hon  df  sumptuary  h^tf  and  might  be  thought  tfaf 
ipQre  r^soQuble,  becM^e;  evw  in  those  cottniries 
¥fhere  polygamy  wa#  established,  men  were  not 
f^riDJited  to  marry  more  w^m&tk  than  they  were 
able  to  ruaintain. 

Another  reaaon,  ttiat  #erved  to  confirm  tfaii 
institution,  was  the  pant  assigned  tp  the  priests  in 
ft.  Diionysius  Halicar.*  having  observed  bow iU 
women  bad  been  used  tojkeep  their  coojug^  vow; 
«v^u  in  dpuotries  where  a  very  singular  nagis^ 
tratef,  a  magistrate  to  preserve  tbeir  chastity^ 
^as  appointed,  speaks  with  ^reat  encomium  of  ia 
law  that  Romulus  made  to  attach  evety  Romaii 
wife  to  ber  foiH»btod»  iby  «n  entine  participation  of 
^l  hi?  possessions  aad  of  ;hi^  rfili^pvf  rites  1^. 
These  aax^red  nuptial^  wei^  cejLebrat^  by  a  ^plema 
4wrri&ce,  and  by  the  fating  tog^thier  of  a  conser 
4cra^ed  barley  cake.  The  natpra^  i^ect  of  thif 
Jaw  «nd  thia  religiow  ice/remony  was  auch,  thait 
'during  iBve  bwded  an^  twenty  y^^rs  therfs  waa 
;ilo  instai^e  pf  «  diyprcf  f{  J^oiftp ;  for  so  I  ua« 
liepstand  the  .historian,  who  does  not  refer^  ac* 
i:ording  to  my  apprebt^nsion,  (p  any  express  pro« 
jhthition  of  divorce^  in  tba  ^iMse  eym  pf  these  mar>- 
ria^es,  by  the  law  that  established  them^  as  somia 
Mve  imagined*  Tbifts  monogamy  became,  by  the 
inj(eri«entioii  <kf  th^  prip^tbood,  a  religious,  as 
Vfii  m  ^  wii  imt^ptjkHi.    jl  might  add,  npt  io^r 

f  «-  Ciii  mutviruia  «astifUs  ovtnt  ttatt. 
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|iropcrly,  nor  untruly,  that  this  institution  has 
received  at  least  an  indirect  support  fiom  the 
vices  of  hn*ibanHs  and  uives,  from  those  very 
abuseswhich  it  uas  de.<«igned  by  Romulus,  and  by 
other  legislators,  to  reform.  Hv  emeiin^  into 
cingle  marriages,  men  satisfied  the  natural  desire 
of  propiigating  their  species,  and  acquired  the 
mo^ns  of  having  a  legitimate  issue  ;  while  notliing 
b  ndered  them,  nor  tlieir  wives  neither,  except 
•fhe  want  of  opportunity,  from  indulging  their 
lust  with  others,  in  S|)ite  of  tlieir  sacied  bonda, 
and  the  legal  property  ihey  had  in  one  another's 
persons.  We  may  briiove  the  more  easily,  that 
anch  considerations  helped  to  reconcile  pagans  to 
the  seeming  lonbtraint  of  single  marriages,  since 
we  can  make  no  doubt,  thai  ihey  have  the  same 
effal  on  christians,  who  thiuk  these  marriages  in- 
stituted bv  God  himself  immediately,  as  many  of 
•the  former  decuied  them  to  be  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  nature;  for  what  authority  does  in  cue 
•caf^e,  custom  might  very  well  do  in  the  other : 
and  it  i»  much  less  strange,  that  custom,  which  we 
call  a  second  nature,  should  pass  for  the  first  and 
real  nature,  than  that  hum^n  authority  should 
^pass  for  divine. 

-  Dut  of  all  the  reasons  by  which  we  may  account 
»for  the  prevalence  of  single  marriages,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  polygamy,  divorces  coiistituted  the- prin- 
cipal and  the  most  effectual.  With  them  mono- 
gamy may  be  thought  a  reasoii«}hle  iaslilntipn. 
Without  them  it  is  an  'absurd,  unnatural,  fend 
cruel  imposition.     It  crosses  the  in  ten  tiori  of  4ia- 
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\vire  douWy,  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  themost 
efi'ectual  means  of  multiplying  the  human  specie^ 
and  as  it  forbids  the  sole  expedient,  by  which 
this  evil  can  be  lessened  in  any  degree,  and  the 
iiitention  of  nature  can  be,  in  many  cases,  at 
«U  carried  on*  Ahhough  the  firet  mention  of 
yivorcesr  be  tnade  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  occa- 
sionally, seven  or  eight  huadred  years  after  the 
law  was  given,  they  had  been  always  in  use 
«mong  the  Israelites  :  and  as  the  right  wasderived^ 
by  their  doctors,  both  from  the  natural  and  Mo* 
€aical  law,  so  they  were  practised  under  no  very 
stf  iet  regulations.  I  say  nothing  of  the  forms* 
The  legal  causes  had  a  great  latitude :  a  divorce 
was  sufficiently  authorised  when  a  woman  did  not 
find  favour  in  the  eyesof  her  husband,  because  of 
some  turpitude  in  her  person  or  behaviour,  or 
even  because  he  found  another  woman  whom  he 
thought  handsomer,  or  whom  it  was  more  con* , 
venient  to  him  to  marry*.  Thus  the  people  of 
God  had  an  advantage,  in  this  respect,  over  other 
people.  Plurality  of  wives  might  have  made  di- 
vorces less  necessary.  The  defects  in  body  or 
mind  of  one  would  be  compensated  by  the  per- 
fections of  the  others  ;  or  if  they  proved  all 
^like  disagreeable,  the  husband  had  the  resource 
of  concubines.  The  case  of  the  Romans,  and  all 
those  nations  where  single  marriages  were  esta- 
blished, was  very  diflferent.     He  who  had  ^  bar^- 

^  •  Fceditatem  personalem,  negetium  impudicum.  Si  in- 
venerit  aliam  pulchhorem,  aut  sibi  commoUiorcm.  Seld.  De 
Ujl  Ebraic. 
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ren  wife  could  not  fulfil  the  law  of  nature,  nor 
swear  without  perjury^  as  be  was  obliged  to  do^ 
fhat  he  kt  pt  a  wife  in  order  to  have  tbildren  by 
her ;  and  therefore  Carvilius  Ruiga  ^  acted  very 
conscientiously  when  he  was  tbe  firsts  if  be  was 
the  first,  to  put  away  his  wife.  The  laiy  casuist% 
who  decide,  that  barrenness  is  not  a  Sttfficieqi 
cause  of  separation,  because  it  may  be  tb(B  mii* 
fortune,  but  cannot  be  imputed  as  the  fault  of 
the  woman^  might  as  well  decide,  that  no  acci* 
denial  infirmity,  which  renders  a  man  iacapabk 
«f  fK-rforinitig  his  office  in  the  state.*  is  b^  sufficieq^ 
reason  for  removing  him.  The  Eomans  paid  mi 
researd  to  such  casuistry*  The^  continued  divoroQB 
in  this,  and  many  other  cases;  such,  for  iMtaaeo^ 
'as  ill  management  of  family  af&ira,  or  an  intiile^ 
i*a!)le  and  incurable  ill  humour,  tvbidi  wiere  the 
reasons,  I  presume^  of  Cicero s  divorce  from 
^Teie'.iiia;  and  good  reasons  surely,  since  the 
ii(i>l)'niii  may  be  ruined  by  one,  and  the  fieace cf 
hi:j  wliole  life  be  destroyed  by  tlie  other* 

Tire  institution  of  divorced  was  of  such  absolute 
nect'ssity  where  a  plurality  of  wives  wa^  forbid^ 
and  of  80  much  conveuiency  ^ti^here  tbis  plutalttj 
was  allowed,  that  it  contiaued  oo  the  same  foot 
amon^  the  Romans,  till  christianil^  was  establi^^ 
ed  fully  in  the  empire,  a^nd  that  it  contitoties  stili 
among  the  Jews  in  the  <east)  if  ofot  practised^  for 
prudential  reasons,  in  the  i^O^  'maaner,  tei  tt 
openly  in  the  west. 

^^  Dion*  Hal.  tiH  MijAiu 
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Mdtn  gives  a  very  particular  aoctount,  in  the 
tliird  bcx)k  of  his  "  Hebrew  Wife,"  of  the  occaBlon 
on  Krhicb  divorces  were  restrained,  and  it  ainouattf 
to  this.     Hillel  and  SammiDas  were  of  that  set  of 
men%  the  rabbins,  who  pretended  to  have  authen- 
tick  traditions,    and   certain    interpretations    of 
their  law  conveyed  down  to  them  from  Moses ; 
and  who  were,  notwithstanding  this  oral  rule  of 
faitlit  of  doctrine,  and  of  nna)>ners,  frequentljr  in 
opposition,  and  at  the  head  of  different  factions 
in  the  schools  of  the  Jew&    Two  such  factions 
bad  been  formed,  concerning  the  legal  grounits 
of  divorces,  by  Hillel,  and  Sammasas  who  had  been 
hisacholar,  as  Gamaliel,  the  omsiier  of  St.  Paul, 
is  aaid  to  have  been  his  nepliew  and  his  suiccessOr ;; 
and  the  disputes  ran  high  between  them  while 
Christ  was  on  Earth.     The  Hillelians  maintained 
the  origiiial  right  of  repudiation^  and  socb  ts  it 
^as  practised,  oot  only  in  the  case  of  aduiieiy,  or 
tur|utud€!,   bu<t  in  every  other  case,  *'  ob  omo^ 
*^  modaai  rem  sen  causam*/'    Tbe  Saainisasaoft 
insisted  ea  the  reformation  of  this  custom,  ani 
on  a  new  iaterprelation  of  the  kw,  fotHided  on  3^ 
jgranmaticd  cricilistti*  Tiiey  ootiiined  the  rigijt  <£ 
4Jivorce  to  tb^  case  of  t^iirpitade,  alone.     Chrisit 
4iecided  the  qcMitioQ  m  fwoiw  of  the  latiier,  and 
l|>eciiied  but  ane  kind  of  turpitude.   Tb  h  decisiota 
appeared  «o  ataaoga  to  his  diaeiples,  tbat^tiiey 
were  at  a  loss,  ta  wall  aa  the  Pbari«ees,  to  gaeaa 
why  than  Kiosas  imi  astablisbed  <lie  right  of  d^ 
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▼orce  ;  for  it  is  probable*  the  notion  had  not  pre*^ 
▼ailed  among  them,  tliat  God  tolerated  supersl^ 
tious  practices,  or  permitted   even  crimes  to  ha?% 
tbe  sanction  of  bis  law,  a»  in  tiie  present  ca.«e  it 
15  said  that  be  did,  because'  of  the  hardness  of 
heart  of  their   fathers.     Tbe  disciples,  tlieretbre, 
cried  out,  that,  if  (bis  was  the  case,  it  would  be 
belter  not  to  marry.     The  Jews  did  not  stibniit  to 
this  decision.     Tire  same  dispute  continued  many 
years;  and  a(>out  seventy  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Hillel,  by  that  oracle 
from  Heaven,  "the  daughter  of  the  voice^,'*  which 
was  heard  at  Jabne^  not  far  from  Jerusaleiii,  and 
the  place  perhaps  where  the  sanhedrim  was  then 
held.     But  thekw  of  grace  was  superior,  in  time, 
to  the  natural  and  tbe  Mosaic&l  law,  among  chris*- 
tians.     It  bad  a  right  to  he  so ;  and,  besides^  w^ 
may   believe   very  probably,    and  very   piously, 
with  Justin  the  martyr,  that  Joseph,  having  sus- 
pected the  holy  virgin  to  have  been  got  with  child 
•before  her  n^arriage,  had  enteftainfed  \hougbts  of 
^Beparating  from  a  wife,  whom  be  could  not  keep 
according  to  tbe  laws  df  his  Wuntry  f ;     We  may 
':believe  too,  on  tlie  ^foundation  of  this  anecdote^ 
Ihat  christians  v:Cf(&  pre|^red   to  understand  the 
.words  of  Jesus  m  a  sense  the  most  restrictive  of 
<)ivorces,  and  tbis^  te^st  fav^brable  to  that  institu* 
tion.     I  said,  ^  that  the  laV  of  grace  was  superior 
in  time  to  the  otlier;  for  «aK  little  as  w*e   know 
what  the.  practice  of  christians  was^ 'during  th\b 
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6l^t  three  hundred  years,  we  know  in  jjeneral, 
thii  ijreat  relicts  of  iudaisiu  leuitiined  Ion*; among 
tfiem  ;  that  divorces  were  in  use,  even  those  uhicli 
ivives  signified  to  their  husbands ;  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  forni6cation  was  exlerded  from  the 
flesh  to  the  spi'it;  and  that  this  institution  was 
observed,  admitted,  denied,  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  without  any  certain  rule  at  all;  **  aliter 
"  atqne  aliier*,"  says  Selden  From  that  lime 
downward,  emperors  published  edicts ;  councils 
niade'<lecrtes;  fathers,  and  after  them,  school- 
men, advanced  opinions;  e,ccle^iastical  and  prin- 
cipally papal  fJowers  increased;  anew  jurispru- 
dence, the  child  of  usurpation,  of  ignorance,  and 
bigotry,  grew  up  under  the  crtre  of  the  canonists; 
marriage  w  as  declared  a  sacrament,  and  tiiis  tie 
indissoluble. 

XIX. 

BEFonE  we  leave  the  subject  of  positive  laws, 
ecclejsiastlcal  and  civil,  that  forbid  those  things  ^ 
.arbitrarily,  and  by  mere  will,  which  the  laws  of 
nature  permit ;  we  may  properly  enough  take  no- 
tice of  some  restrictions  relatively  to  marriages, 
«vhich  have  not  been  so  h;ard  to  impose  as  the  ob- 
lig'cition  of  single  marriages.  Polygamy  had  been 
allowed  in  most  nations,  divorc*e%  I  believe,  in 
all.  It  required  time,  therefore,  to  abolish  i»* 
#titutions,  both  of  which  had  revelation  and  rear  ' 

•  lb.  c.  28. 
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Bon  on  4heir  side,  and  the  last  of  wbicb  bad  beefl 
confirmed  by  universal  practice.  But  it  required 
Deitber  time  nor  pains  to  continue  the  prohibition 
of  marriaj^et  within  certain  degrees  of  coosan^ 
gninity  and  affinity.  The  Jewa,  among  whom 
Christianity  arose*  held  such  incestuous  marriages 
to  be  forbidden  as  much  as  adultery,  sodomy,  and 
bestiality,  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  aipong 
whom  Christianity  had  ttie  greatest  increaise,  and 
the  firmest  establishment,  seem  to  have  held  diff* 
isrent  opinions,  at  difiereat  periods,  about  the 
remoter  degrees,  but  not  to  have  varied  about 
.those  in  the  ascending  or  descending  lines ;  and 
the  Romans,  who  made  one  state,  were  more  uoir 
form  on  this  head  than  the  Greeks,  who  wens 
dividcsd  into  loany,  aixl  whose  countiy  produced 
many  a  whimsical  philosopher,  that  affected  law^ 
giving,  beside  Plato.  The  nations  among  whom 
no  regard  was  paid  to'these  degrees,  but  brothers 
mixed  with  sisters,  fathers  with  their  daughters, 
and  sons  with  their  mothers,  were  held  in  abomi- 
nation, like  all  other  nations,  by  t^e  Jews,  who  wene 
in  return  held  in  contempt  by  the^eand  all  others. 
These,  and  all  others,  were  deemed  barbarous  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans;  so  that  ^heir  ^* 
^mple  might  well  have,  as  it  had,  no  efiec^,  itf 
this  respect,  either  on  the  Jews,  ^be  Greeks,  qr 
the  Romans ;  though  two  of  them,  at  least,  ti^ 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian,  bad  been  masters  of  tlie 
^rmer  in  every  sense,  i^nd  tbougt^  the  second 
and  the  third  liad  received  the  first  principles  of 
all  their  knowledge,!. and  perhaps  the  first  use  of 

letters^ 
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.letters,  from  the  same,   either  immediately  hke 

the  Greeks;  or  mediately  through  the  Greeks, 

like  the  Romans. 

That  the  abhorrence  of  incestuous  marriages 
ihould  prevail  anK)ng  the  Jews,    is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  since  they  founded  it  on  a  positive 
law  of  God.     But  how  it  came  to  prevail  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  is  not  so  clean  Was 
it  founded  among  them  on  a  law,  and  is  it  even 
to  instinct  of  nature  ?    This  has  been  said,  but 
cannot  be  maintained.    They  scarce  deserve  aa 
answer,  who, would  prove  these  marriages  prohi- 
bited by  the  law  of  nature,  on  the  supposition  that 
thene  is  a  repugnancy  in  nature  to  any  such  co- 
pulations; as  if  consanguinity,  like  fire,  produced 
an  agreeable  sensation  at  certain  distances,  and 
pain  and  abhorrence  at  a  nearer  approach  ;  as  if 
a  multitude  of  nations,  civilised  and  uncivilised, 
could  have  been  determined  to  act  unnecessarily 
against  so  strong  an  instinct  of  nature,  as  this 
repugnancy  or  abhorrence  is  assumed  to  be  ;  and 
finally,  as  if  the  first  men,   who  eould  not  in- 
crease and  multiply  without  committing  incest, 
Bad  been  commanded  to  do  it  by  the  Author  of 
nature,  against  the  law*  of  that  nature  he  had  just 
before  given  them. 

^  A  great  deal  of  dull  pains  has  been  taken  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  shame,  and  to  discover 
the  motives  of  that  modesty,  with  which  almost  alt 
IHankind,  even  the  most  savage,  conceal  the  parts, 
and  remove  out  of  sight  to  perform  the  act  of  ge- 
neration.    **  How  comes  ihiii  about''»  say  such 

writers, 
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**  writers,  uben  the  propagation  of  so  noble  ft 
'*  creature  as  men  is  in  itselta  work  of  honour 
•*  and  cretlil*  ?"  The  question  nii^zht  be  sufikrently 
answered  by  saying,  that  the  parts  destined  to 
this  pleasant  and  honourable  use  are  destined 
likewise  to  uses  that  are  oflfen&ive  to  our  senses  ; 
and  that  they  show,  by  the  necessity  they  are  of 
to  our  being  in  one  destination,  and  to  the  propa- 
gation of  our  species  in  another,  a  certain  niorti*- 
fying  identity  ot  nature  uith  the  vilest  of  tb^ 
animal  kind.  These  parts  are  placed,  as  it  were^ 
out  of  the  way  in  the  human  fabrick ;  and^  ia 
conformity  to  this  indication,  the  ctistom  of 
biding  them,  and  of  retiring  from  the  sight  of 
others  when  we  etnploy  them  to  any  purpose^  baa 
grown  up  in  both  sexes,  and  been  confirmed  by 
education.  '*  Ilanc  nulurse  tarn  dili^'entem  fa- 
^*  bricam  imitata  est  hominum  verecundia  f/' 
Shame  or  niodesly,  according  to  Tully,  makes  ua 
imitate  nature  in  this  instance:  but  I  ihink^  that 
the  latent  principle  of  this  shame,  or  modesty,  is 
a  vanity  inherent  in  our  nature,  derived  fron^aa 
opinion  of  excellence  and  dignity.  It  is  this  that 
makes  us  fond  of  showing,  wherever  we  can  sho\v 
it,  how  superior  we  are  to  other  animals,  and  to 
bide,  wherever  we  can  hide  it,  how  much  we  par-^ 
ticipate  of  the  same  natuie. 

Otlier  reflections  might  be  added  to  these,  suclf 
pRrticularly  as  furnish  reasons  for  the  solitude 
wherein  the  two  sexes  affect  to  copulate;  among 

•  Puff.  I.  vi,  c.  1.  Vcic.  Offic.  lu 

which 


^bich' perhaps  an  •  uncontrolled  and  undisturbed 
ilidulgeoce  to  their  mutual  lust  would  not  be  found 
tih^  least.  But  to  what  purpose  should  this  be 
4one,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  assumed  sharne, 
even  if  we  allow  it  to  be  natural,  that  has  any 
more  relation  to  incestuous  than  to  other  mar- 
riages ?  The  shame  of  exposing  their  secret  parts, 
and  of  copulating  in  publick,  was,  to  be  sure, 
just  as  strong  in  those  who  contracted  the  first, 
as  ia  those  who  contracted  the  second  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  that  it  can  cause  any  na- 
tural abhorrence  of  one  of  these  conjunctions 
more  than  of  the  other,  or  indeed  of  either.  It 
remains  therefore,  that  this  abhorrence  is  artificial, 
9nd  that  it  has  been  inspired  by  human  l^ws^  by 
prejudice,  and  by  habit. 

.  But  though  this  be  evidently  true,  yet  is  it  true 
likewise,  that  the  degrees  spoken  of  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished :  for  though  the  prohibition  cannot  be 
deduced,  in  any  of  them,  from  instinct,  or  ani- 
mal nature;  yet  it  is  favoured  by  reasonable  na- 
ture in  some.  The  permission,  that  her  laws  give 
to  conJMnctiops  necessary  to  the  propagation  of 
tbfe  species  of  animals,  may  be  conceived  to  be  in 
th«  h,umaii.  les^  and  more  full  or  absolute,  ac* 
|(jopding,  j.to  .4^ie  received  distinction  of  legal 
.permissions  thai;  I  have  somewhere  mention* 
ed.  T^ie  conjunctions  of  fathers  with  their 
daughters,  and  of  sons  with  their  mothers^ 
jfthi^y  are.  thought  permitted,  must  be  thotjght 
^p.be,30  by  thexlowest  sort  of  natural  permissioi^ 
J^Qj  only  ^tbr.  the  reason  Socrates  gives  in  Xeno^- 
J^koQ^  the  disparity  of  age,  from  which  he  sup- 
posed 
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posed,  not  weakly,  as  it  has  been  objeietfd,  bcrt 
wisely,  and  providently,  that  several  inconveni- 
encies  would  arise ;  but  for  a  reason  of  niore  im« 
portance,  and  of  universal  extent.  The  first  so* 
cieties,  and  those  which  compose  all  others^  are 
family  societies.  These*  are  natural,  and  the 
bcritr  they  are  regulated,  the  more  easily 
and  the  more  surely  wilt  political  societies, 
whose  component  parts  they  are,  be  put  and 
mahuained  under  good  regulations^  Parents 
are  the  chief  magistrates  of  families,  and  every 
thing  that  tends  to  diminish  a  reverence  for  them, 
or  to  convert  it  into  some  other  sentiment,  dimi- 
Bisbes  their  authority,  dissolves  the  order  of  those 
little  comnronweahhs,  and  introduces  a  Hcen* 
tlousncss  of  manners,  which  they  carry  with  them 
and  diffuse  in  the  greater.  -This  now  must  hap* 
pen  in  some  degree  wherever  the  custom  prevails, 
that  fathers  take  their  daughters,  and  sons  their 
mothers  for  wives  or  niistresses,  whenever  they  do 
it  actually,  or  may  do  it  lawfully.  I  need  not 
stay  to  prove  and  to  illustrate  this ;  but  may  con* 
elude  on  what  has  been  said,  that  if'  natural  law 
does  not  directly  prohibit  such  conjunctions  as 
these,  it  does  not  permit  them  neither  in  so  full 
a  manner,  as  to  give  them  that  sanction,  w'hich 
other  marriages,  that  are  reputed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  are  called  alitie 
incestuous,  have. 

The  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters,  for  in* 
itance,  which  stand  in  the  very  next  degree,  naaj 
1>c  objected  to,  as  they  may  be  defended^  by  pro- 
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htAA6  arguments  drawn  from  political  considpra- 
tions;  but  no  colour  of  an  argument  can  be  drawn 
against  them  from  the  constitution  of  nature,  in 
ivhich  all  her  laws  are  contained,  and  by  which 
they  are  all  promulgated.     It  may  be  said,  and  I 
find  that  something  of  this  kind  has  been  said, 
that  the  intention  of  reasonable  nature  being  not 
only  to  strehgthen  the  bonds  of  society  as  much, 
but  to  improve  sociability  among  men,  and  to  ex- 
tend it  as  wide  as  possible,  in  opposition  to  that 
insociability  which  is  so  apt  to  grow  up  between 
distinct  families  and  states,  those  positive  laws, 
which  forbid  marriages  in  near  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity and  affinity,  are  conformable  to  nature, 
and  drawn  by  necessary  consequences  from  her 
laws.     For  this  reason  it  may  be  said,  that  such 
marriages  were  forbidden  among  several  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  in  the  pagan   world,  and 
that  we  find  so  many  prohibitions  in  cases  of  af- 
finity, as  well  as  of  consanguinity,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter   of  Leviticus.     The  more  remote 
degrees  were  prohibited  perhaps  to  fence  in,  and 
to  secure  the  better  an  observation  of  the  nearest ; 
and  this  might  be  the  more  necessary,  because  of 
the  precedent  practice  of  mankind,  who  had  been 
constituted  by  God,  at  the  creation,  in  a  neces- 
sity of  committing  what  was  now  forbidden,  since 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  obeyed  his  first  and 
great  precept,    to  increase   and    multiply.     Eve- 
was  in  some  sort  the  daughter  of  Adam.     She  was 
literally  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
by  birth,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  whereas  other  hus- 
VoL.  VII.  K  K  bands 
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bands  and  wives  are  so  in  an  allegorical  manner 
only.     But  to  pass  this  over,  the  children  of  the 
first  couple  were  certainly  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  by  these  conjunctions,    declared   afterward 
incestuous,  the   human  species  was  first  propa- 
gated.    If  you  accept  rabbinical   authority,    you 
may  believe,  that  Eve  brought  forth  constantly 
twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  as  pigeons,  I  think, 
are  said  to  do ;  so  that  Cain  might  marry  the 
twin  sister  of  Abel,  and  Abel  the   twin  sister  of 
Cain.    Wliether  this  institution  alters,  and  softens 
the  case  any  more  than  that  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, who  were  permitted  to  marry  their  sisters  on 
the.motl^er's  side,  but  not  on   the  father's;  or 
than  that  of  the  Athenians,  who  might  by  law,  or 
who  did  by  custom,  marry  their  sisters   on  the 
fathers  side,  but  not  on  the  mother's,  as  we  find 
by  the  example  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  it  was 
reputed  lawful  to  do  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs, 
let  the  great  casuists  of  law  and  Gospel  decide. 
It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,   that,   if  it  be 
agreeable  to -the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  rea- 
son, in  many  cases,  to  extend  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety by  a  prohibition  of  marriages  between  per- 
sons too  near  akin,  it  is  in  manv  cases  at  least 
as  agreeable  to  this  law,  to   preserve  possessions 
and  wealth  in  the  families  to  which  they  belong, 
and  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  carried  by  any  fe- 
male caprice  into  others.     Precautions  to  this  ef- 
fect have    been  taken   by    wise  legislators ;  and 
that  which  Moses  took  is  remarkable   in  all  it'» 
circumstances.     He  had  made  a  law,  on  the  ap- 
plication 
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plication  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  "  whose 
**  cause"  he  is  said  to  have  *'  brought  l)efore  the 
*^  Lord*",  by  which  if  a  man  died  and  had  no 
son,  his  inheritance  was  to  ^*  pass  unto  his  daugh- 
•*  terf.  But  when  the  chief  fathers  of  the  fa- 
milies of  the  sons  of  Joseph  canie  before  Moses 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  complain  of  this  law, 
the  precaution  we  Gpeak  of  here  was  immedi- 
ately added,  and  the  law  amended.  Moses  de- 
clared in  the  name  of  God,  that  "  every  daughter 
"  who  possessed  an  inheritance"  by  virtue  of  the 
former  law,  should  be  obliged  to  marry  one  of  the 
family  of  the  tribe  of  her  father,  and  no  other: 
and  the  reason  is  annexed,  "  that  the  children  of 
**  Israel  may  enjoy  every  man  the  inheritance  of 
^*  his  fathers."  In  obedience  to  this  law,  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  "were  married  unto 
**  their  father's  brother's  sons." 

It  is  evident  on  the  whole,  that  marriages, 
\yithin  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affini- 
ty, are  forbid  by  political  institutions,  and  for 
political  reasons  ;  but  are  left  indifferent  by  the 
law  of  nature,  which  determines  nothing  expressly 
about  them.  The  laws  of  nature  are  general ; 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  all  otliers,  the  particular 
application  of  them,  and  the  means  of  securing 
their  effect,  are  left  to  human  prudence.  *'  In- 
'^  crease  and  multiply"  is  the  law  of  nature.  The 
manner  in  whfch  this  precept  shall  be  executed 
with  greatest  advantage  to  society  is  the  law  of 

•  Num.  c.  27.  +  Ibid.  c.  36. 
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man.  When  the  latter  promotes  the  execution 
of  the  former,  without  breaking  any  other  gene- 
ral law  of  nature,  it  is  conformable  to  this  law. 
This  may  be  done,  and*  has  been  done,  by  diffe- 
rent institutions  of  marriage.  Which  of  these  is 
the  most  effectual  relatively  to  the  precept  of  in- 
creasing and  muUrplying,  and  at  the  satae  time 
consistent  ivith  the  whole  tenour  of  natural  law, 
reason  and  experience  must  decide.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  most  ef* 
fectual  to  this  purpose,  onder  this  condition, 
whichever  it  be,  is  the  most  conformable  to  na- 
ture, though  rt  be  not  a  law  of  nature.  To  marry 
among  our  kindred,  or  to  marry  strangers,  is 
equally  effectual  to  the  propagation  of  the  spe- 
cies, ahhoagb  polygamy  and  monogamy  may  not 
be  so :  and  therefore  since  there  ajre  political  rea- 
sons for  and  against  the  marriages  referred  to,  the 
prohibition  of  either  is  merely  arbitrary.  It  may 
be  expedient  on  some  occasions ;  but  however 
the  prohibition  turns,  it  is  a  law  of  will,  that  for- 
bids what  the  law  of  nature  permits.  As  occa- 
sions are  various,  circumstances  different,  and 
will  above  all  uncertain,  so  have  these  restraints 
on  marriage  been  very  inconsistently  laid.  In 
some  places  or  times,  it  was  unlawful  to  marry  a 
sister  by  the  father's,  and  in  others  by  the  mother's 
side ;  or  it  was  lawful  to  marry  a  cousin-german, 
and  not  an  aunt,  as  among  the  Jews  by  their  Ma- 
saical  law.  But  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  these 
inconsistencies  is  to  be  found  in  that  great  re- 
pertory  of  inconsistencies   and   absurdities,  the 

rabbinical 
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rabbinical  system  of  religion  and  law.  When  a 
gentile  became  a  *' proselyte  of  justice*,"  he  be- 
came, according  to  this  system,  a  new  man,  and 
lost  all  his  fonntr  relations  by  this  regeneration. 
He  could  not  be  affected,  therefore,  by  the  law 
that  forbid  the  marriage  of  a  mother,  a  daughter, 
or  a  sister,  for  he  had  none ;  and  yet  the  prohi- 
bition was  extended  to  him  by  the  blundering 
casuistry  of  the  rabbins,  as  it  may  seem,  even 
when  these  relations  were  doubly  dissolved,  and 
the  mother,  the  daughter,  or  the  sister  was  a  prg- 
selyte  of  justice,  as  well  as  himself. 


XX. 

After  saying  thus  much  of  ecclesiastical  and 
^nd  civil  laws,  that  forbid  what  the  laws  of  nature 
permit,  something  must  be  said  of  those  which 
permit  or  enjoin  what  the  laws  of  nature  forbid, 
$uch  things  as  are  in  direqt  opposition  not  only 
to  reasonable  nature,  but  to  physical  instinct. 
Sodomy  was  pertnitted  ^mong  several  nations,  anij 
if  we  dare  not  s^y  that  the  moral  Socrates  practised 
it,  we  may  say,  that  the  divine  Plato  recommend- 
ed it,  in  some  of  his  juvenile  verses  at  Ip^st :  and 
yet  sodomy  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  intention 
of  nature,  which  can  be  carried  on  by  ^he  conjunc- 
tion of  the  two  sexes  only.  Of  bestiality  I  say  no* 
thing,  because  I  do  not  reniember  any  proof  then 

*  Seld.  de  Jure,  &c.  1.  5, 
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it  was  used  by  any  people  except  the  Israelites, 
who  must  have  been  very  prone  to  this  unnatural 
crime,  since  so  great  severity  of  law  was  neces- 
sary to  restrain  them  from  it.  Castration  and 
celibacy  may  be  cited  on  this  occasion.  They 
are  both  contradictions  to  the  law  of  nature;  the 
first  wantonly  permitted,  the  second  deceitfully 
and  ambitiously  commanded.  The  first  makes 
obedience  to  the  law  impracticable,  for  two  the 
most  silly  purposes  imaginable,  to  provide  guards 
for  ilie  seraglios  of  the  east,  and  singers  for  the 
theatres  of  the  west.  The  second  came  into 
fashion  early  in  the  christian  church,  to  speak  of 
no  oiher,  under  the  pretence  of  greater  purity, 
and  was  pleaded  for  and  practised  by  orthodox 
enthusiasts,  as  well  as  by  hereticks.  But  when 
the  church,  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  at  the 
head  of  it,  made  a  bold  and  successful  push  to 
be  every  where  superior  to  the  state,  the  celibacy 
of  priests  became  a  coercive  law\  Gregory  the 
Seventh  made  the  whole  clergy  submit  to  it,  and 
the  council  of  Trent  maintained  it  strenuously, 
for  the  same  reason  of  ecclesiastical  ambition, 
that  the  religious  society  might  be  every  where 
more  independent  on  the  civil,  and  less  attached, 
by  the  ties  of  nature  as  well  as  of  law,  to  the 
state^ 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
which  cannot  be  brought  without  the  utmost  hor- 
ror; because  in  them  it  is  supposed  impiously, 
against  principles  as  self-evident  as  any  of  those 
necessary  truths  which  are  such  of  all  knowledge, 

that 
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that  the  Supreme  Being  commands  by  one  law. 
what  he  forbids  by  another.  The  zealots  among 
the  Jews  assumed  a  right  to  assassinate  any  Jew^ 
or  any  other  man,  who  should  seem  to  them  to 

violate  by  publick  and  strong  appearances 

"  s()eciebus    aliquot    facti    atrocioribus*,**    the 
sanctity  of  the  Divinity,  of  the  temple,  or  of/th« 
najionf.     Thus  MattathiasJ,  in  the  fury  of  his 
holy  zeal,  rushed  on  the  Jew  who  was  about  to 
sacrifice  in  obedience  to  the  edict  of  Antioqhus  §, 
and  on  the  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
execution  of  the  edict,  and  murdered  them  both* 
In  this  case  the  appearances  were  not  equivocal, 
mobt  certainly.     In  many  they  might  be  so,  and 
were  so  most  probably  very  often,  as  in  that  for 
instance  of  a  priest  who  was  supposed  to  perform 
his  office  without  a  due  purification  ||,  and  who 
might  be  dragged  out  of  the  temple  on  this  pre- 
sumption by  the  young  priests ;  too  young  to  be 
eqfiployed  in  any  other  sacerdotal  function,  but 
to  whom  it  was  lawful  to  dash  out  his  brains  with 
their  clubs.     In  all  cases  it  was  against  the  very 
essence,  as  well  as  forms  of  justice,  to  trust  in  any 
bands  a  power,  which  none  but  enthusiasts  would 
exercise.      This   strange    power,    however,    was 
founded  on  their  traditional  or  oral  law ;  and  the 
example,  of  Phineas,  who   murdered   Zimri  and 
Cozbi  in  the  act  of  fornication  ^,  and  the  appro- 

•  Seld.  de  Jure  &c.  1.  iv,  c.  4.     " 

+  Sanctitatem  sive  numinis,  sive  templi,  sive  gentis. 

I  Ihid.  §  Maccab.  Joseph. 

ti .  •  I  •  in  immunditie  sua.  f  Num.  c.  25. 
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bation  which  God  is  said  to  have  given  to  this 
action,  were  brought  to  authorise  the  zealots  iq  a 
piactice,  which  produced  such  scenes  of  horrour 
amona  the  Jews,  even  while  they  were  besieged 
by  a  common  enemy,  as  no  other  nation  ever  ex- 
hibited :.  such  scenes  as  lions  and  tigers,  provoked 
by  hunger,  and  let  loose  together,  would  hardly 
have  afforded. 

If  we  take  for  granted  all  that  we  find  related, 
and  as  it  stands  related,  in  the  books  of  ihe  Old 
Testament:  ^e  must  believe,  that  the  all-perfect 
Being  approved,  and  commanded  on  many  parti- 
cular occasions,  the  most  abominable  violations 
of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  which  were  his  own 
at  least,  as  certainly  as  any  of  those  that  could 
be  given  by  immediate  revelation,  and  more  cer- 
tainly than  any  of  those  which  were  assumed  on 
the  authority  of  Moses,  or  on  any  authority  af- 
terward to  be  so  given.  Now  this  we  cannot 
.  believe  as  theists  ;  nor  are  we,  I  think,  under  any 
obligation  of  believing  it  as  Jews,  and  much  less 
as  Christians.  As  theists,  we  cannot  believe  the 
all-perfect  Being  liable  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
human  imperfections,  liable  to  contradict  himself. 
Nothing  is  more  conformable  to  our  idea  pf  such 
a  being,  than  to  believe  that  human  reason  cannot 
account  for  the  proceedings  of  Infinite  Wisdorn  in 
a  multitude  of  instances,  in  many  pf  thpse  per- 
haps which  seem  the  most  obvious  to  it.  But 
nothing  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  inconsistent 
with  this  idea  than  to  believe,  that  this  Being  per- 
plexes his  laws  with  apparent  contradictions,   or 
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deviates  from  them  like  human  legislators,  in  the 
particular  applications  of  them;  and  that  God^ 
who  never  acis  against  the  perfections  of  his  own 
nature,  commands  his  creatures  to  dct  upon  any 
occasion  against  the  perfection  of  theirs.  If  we 
try  the  whole  system  of  the  religion  and  policy  of 
the  Jews  by  this  rule,  I  apprehend,  that  all  the 
sophism  which  has  been,  or  can  be  employed,'witli 
the  help  of  begging  the  question  throughout,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  acquit  this  system  in  many 
cases  at  the  tribunal  of  informed  and  unprejudiced 
reason.  The  theist,  as  a  theist,  can  never  admif 
that  laws,  which  are  inconsisteut  with  that  reason, 
and  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  discovers, 
and  can  alone  discover  the  e^cisteqce  and  the  will, 
relatively  to  man,  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  were 
given  at  any  time  or  to  any  people  by  this  Being. 
He  will  never  give  up  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
other,  nor  renounce  demonstration  in  the  highest 
degree  for  probability  in  the  highest,  and  much 
}ess  in  the  lowest.  All  such  laws,  therefore,  as 
jare  n^anifest  violations  of  the  laws  of  his  nature, 
.>vill  be  ascribed  by  him  to  man,  not  to  God. 

A  large  field  of  particulars  opens  itself.  Let 
us  con^ne  ourselves  to  that  on  which  we  have 
touched  already.  Oqe  law  of  nature  forbids  mur- 
der, as  well  as  one  law  of  the  decalogue.  Ano- 
ther allows  it,  as  fi^r  as  it  is  necessary  to  self- 
defence,  and  to  the  preservation  of  society,  that 
is,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  system  of 
natural  law.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  I  suppose, 
that  the§e  two  Jaws  cpntradict  one  another.  They 
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coincide  in  the  same  plan.  The  general  arid  the 
particular  law  tend  to  the  same  purpose ;  they 
show  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator  by  their  con- 
sistency,  and  his  goodness  by  tbeir  universality. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  with  any  appearance  of 
truth,  I  am  sure,  that  the  same  mav  be  said  of 
the  Mosaical  laws  about  murder.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  law  of  Moses,  like  the  whole  system 
of  his  conduct,  was  founded  on  murder,  and  the 
exceptions  which  he  made,  by  particular  laws  in 
favour  of  it,  to  the  general  law  against  it,  were 
so  numerous,  as  to  make  this  in  great  measure 
vain;  which  may  be  thought,  without  absurdity, 
not  to  be  one  mark  of  his  divine  legation.  The 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  might  find  it's 
place  here ;  and  many  singular  reflections  might 
be  made,  concerning  the  precautions  taken  against 
false  prophets,  whose  seductions  could  be  of  little 
force  in  opposition  to  a  true  prophet;  and  against 
the  diTamers  of  dreams,  that  could  have  little 
force  in  opposition  to  daily  and  almost  hourly 
.  miracles,  wrought  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel. 
Others  might  be  made  on  certain  precepts,  from 
which  I  suppose,  candidly,  that  the  inquisition 
established  in  your  church  has  copied  the  instruc- 
tions she..gives  to  her  familiars  ;  and  others  again 
on  a  spirit  of  cruelty,  that  involves  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  spares  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
beast,  neither  the  brother,  the  son,  the  daughter, 
the  wife,  nor  the  friend,  but  makes  of  the  whole 
chapter  such  an  edict  as  could  not  be  imputed  to 
Attila,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  uncircum- 
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cised  as  well  as  unchristian   king  of  the    Hans. 
Such  observations,   1  say,   might  be    made,   and 
be  pushed  to  conviction ;  to  inward  conviction  I 
mean,  for  there  are   those    that   will   not  own  it 
when  thiey  feel  it,  but  have  recourse  rather   to 
triflins  distinctions   and    dogrmatical   affirmation, 
the  last   entrenchments   of  obstinacy.     In   these 
let   us  leave    them.     Let   it   avail   as    much   as 
it  can  arail,    to   say,   that  the  laws  referred  to, 
and    written    in    blood,     like   those  of    Draco, 
were  jjiven  to  the  Israelites  alone ;  that  the  Is- 
raelites  were   God's    people    exclusively   of    ail 
otl-ers  ;  that  he  was  their  king  by  a  particular  co-* 
venant,  as  well  as  their  God ;  thiit  idolatry  was, 
in  every  Israelite  a  breach   of  this  covenant,  an 
act  of  high  treason,  a  political  crime,  and  fit  to 
be  punished  as  such ;  in  a  word,  that  on  all  these 
accounts  God  might  give  them  such  laws  in  the 
former  relation,  as  he  could  not  have  given  to 
them,  nor  to  any  other  people,  in  tlie  latter  alone, 
without  contradictinsj,    and   obliging  those   who 
obeyed  them   to  contradict,  the   general    law  of 
nature,  whereof  he  was  the  Author,  and  by  which 
the  punishment  of  individuals,     "  in   terrorem,'' 
according  to  their  several  degrees  of  guilt,  not 
the  undistinguishincr  extermination  of  collective 
bodies,  and  especially  for  matters  of  opinion,  is 
allowed,     I  have  met  with  arguments  of  this  sort, 
cmployed^to  justify  the  Mosaical  law.     They  will 
not   be    admitted    by    some,    perhaps,    because 
Moses  made  use  of  the  same  cruel,  and  undis* 
cerning  jurisprudence,  on  account  of  their  ido- 
latry, against  the  Canaanites,  who  bad  no  such 
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covenant  with  God,  nor  were  the  subjects  of  such 
theocracy ;  who  were  obnoxious  to  divine  ven- 
geance in  no  olber  respect  than  that  which  was 
common  to  them  and  all  the  heathen  nations  ;  an() 
who  had  provoked  the  Israelites  by  no  other  in- 
jury than  that  of  self-defence ;  that  these  laws 
were  therefore  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  understanding  of  all  the  people,  the  laws  of 
God,  as  God,  and  not  merely  as  king.  But  what*- 
ever  be  determined,  the  example  is  to  my  pur- 
pose. He  who  can  persuade  himself,  that  God, 
as  kinjx  of  a  particular  people,  whom,  'dn  God,  he 
had  se{)araled  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  gave 
the:?e  lav\s  to  the  Israelites,  must  still  confess, 
that  these  laws  are  repugnant  to  those  of  nature, 
which  will  leave  the  difficulty  much  where  he  found 
it.  He,  who  instead  of  resting  on  this  distinction, 
confounds  the  king  and  the  God  together,  as 
!Mobes  and  the  Israelites  certainly  did,  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  owning  what  no  sincere  and 
consistent  theist  can  own,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  contradicted  his  own  laws  in  this  instance* 
A  sincere  and  consistent  theist,  then,  must  lool^ 
on  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  as  an 
example  of  human  laws,  that  command  wb^t  thq 
Jaws  of  qature  forbid. 

That  neiiher  the  Jew,  nor  the  Christian,  i% 
under  any  obligation  to  look  on  it  otherwise,  may 
be  collected  fron?  hence.  The  Sadducees  rejected 
the  whole  oral  law,  and  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees ;  they  rejected  too,  most  probably,  the 
>vbole  written  law,  except  the  five  books  ascribed 
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to  Moses,  though  this  has  been   controverted ; 
they  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,   the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  and   a  state  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  which  they  esteemed  to 
be  doctrines  invented  or  adopted  by  the  Pharisees, 
and  which  we  may  believe,  on  very  good  grounds, 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Jewish  church 
at   different    times,    as   well   as    from    different 
churches,  wherein  we  know  that  they  were  taught, 
since  there  are   no  evident  traces  of  these,  but 
rather  of  the  contrary  opinions,  in  the  Mosaical 
system  of  religion.    The  Sadducees,  therefore,  op- 
posed on  all  these  points,  not  only  the  Pharisees 
first,  but  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  whom  few  of 
them  were  converted  afterward.     The  Sadducees, 
however,  continued  members  ofthe  Jewish  church, 
and  sacrificed  at  Jerusalem,  while  the  Samaritans 
were  driven  out,  or   drove  themselves  out,   and 
sacrificed  on  the  mountain  of  Gerizaim :  neither 
do  we  find  that  the  former  were  so  obnoxious  to 
the  censure  of  Christ,  as  the  Pharisees.     Cut  the 
Pharisees  were  still  the  orthodox,  that  is,  the  sect 
in  fashion;  and   how  much  they   multiplied   the 
observances  of  the  law  by  their  interpretations  of 
it   is   enough   known    in  general   by  every  one. 
Now   it  seems  very  plain,  that  a   Jew,  whether 
Sjtdducee  or  Pharisee,  might  have  softened   by 
different  methods,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
his  sect,   the  abominable  violations  of  the  natural 
by  the  Mosaical  law.     This  too,  one  may  believe, 
would  have  been  done,  if  the  cruel  spirit  of  their 
law  had  not  made  them  a  nation  of  enthubiasts ; 

and 
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and  if  long  habits  had  not  made  the  spilling  of 
blood  more  familiar  to  them  tlian  to  most  other 
people.  The  SadJucecs  were  famous  for  their 
strict  attachment  to  the  rules  of  justice ;  and 
some  are  of  opinion,  that  they  took  their  namd 
from  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  justice,  rather 
than  from  Sadoc  the  disciple  of  Antigonus 
Sochaeus.  Surely  then  a  Jew,  in  the  character  of 
a  Sadducee,  might  reject  out  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  a  due  regard  to  natural  justice,  those  unna- 
tural, unjust,  and  bloody  institutions,  as  reason- 
ably, and  as  reconcilably  with  his  Judaism,  as  he 
rejected  the  whole  oral  law  in  opposition  to  the 
Pharisees,  and  all  the  other  books  of  their  Scrip- 
lures,  in  conformity  to  the  Samaritans.  A  Jew, 
in  the  character  of  a  Pharisee,  might  have  re- 
conciled, with  still  greater  ease,  the  law  of  Moses 
to  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  assumed  law  of 
God  to  the  real.  A  third  law,  the  oral,  might 
have  brought  this  about,  and  this  would  have  been 
the  very  best  use  to  which  it  was  ever  put,  When 
I  say  this  might  have  been  done  with  still  greater 
ease  by  interpretation  than  by  retrenchment,  I 
do  not  speak  without  sufficient  grounds;  since  I 
may  undertake  to  show,  from  Selden,  Basnage, 
and  other  authors,  who  deal  in  the  Talmud,  and  in 
talmudical  writings  of  rabbins,  which  they  render 
intelligible  even  to  me,  that  it  would  cost  less 
improbability  of  tradition,  and  less  subtilty  of 
isophism  in  commenting,  than  many  other  opinions 
did,  which  these  men  had  the  credit  to  establish. 
The  latitude  of  interpretation  according  to  vari- 
ous 
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ous  senses,  and  the  authority  of  a  cabala,  were 
certain  expedients,  by  which  the  imputation  might; 
have  been  taken  from  the  Supreme  Beini^,  or  the 
severity  and  injustice  have  been  softened  and  ex- 
cused in  Moses.  Nothing  of  this  kind  having 
been  done,  I  conclude  once  more,  that  this  chap* 
ter  of  Deuteronoiny  stands,  and  must  sta»d,  aa 
example  of  human  laws,  that  command  what  the 
laws  of  nature  forbid. 

Little  more  consideration  will  be  nec€ssai:y  to 
discover,  that  a  christian,  who  professes  a  reUgioo 
prooiU'lgated  by  God  himself,  and  in  every  point 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  obliged   to 
deny  any  precept  which  isrepugnafnt  to  this  law'  t0 
come  from  God,  let  it  come  on  what  authority, 
or  1>€  assumed  on  what  pretence   soever.     The 
proceedings   of  Providence   are  represented,  oa 
one    occasion    particularly,    by  St.   Paul,   to   be 
merely  arbitrary,  and  the  presumption  of  those;, 
who  should  inquire  into  the  reason  of  them,  is 
very  prudently  reproved  beforehand.     How  just 
the   representation,  or   the   reproof  is,  may    i^e 
questioned,  as  the  first  of  them  has  been,  and  a3 
they  both  may  be  the  more  reasonably,  because 
these  proceedings  relate  to  God's  dealings  with 
men ;  for  the  justice  of  which,   we  are   told  by 
divines,  that  he  appeals  even  to  men.     But  this 
apostle  himself  does  not,  1  think,   prescribe  any 
thing  directly  opposite   to  the  law  of  nature,  as 
the  command  of  God  to  man  ;  though  his  writings 
abound  with  mysterious  refinemeuts,  that  savour 
fijtropgly  of  the  pharisaical  school,  and   with  tl^e 
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mirabilia  and  inopinata  of  the  Portick,  a  school 
not  unknown  to  the  former. 

In  all  cases,  and  however  this  may  be,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  one  continued  lesson  of  the 
strictest  morality,  of  justicCi  of  benevolence,  and 
of  universal  charity.  He  could  have  called  for 
fire  down  from  Heaven,  or  for  an  army  of  de- 
stroying angels,  to  terrify  those  who  did  not  be- 
lieve, or  to  exterminate  such  as  fell  from  the 
faith.  But  he  breathed  quite  another  spirit ;  and 
his  instructions  to  his  apostles  went  no  further 
than  to  preach,  to  exhort,  to  reprove;  and, 
nvhere  they  could  not  prevail  to  have  their  doc* 
trine  received,  to  shake  oft' the  dust  of  their  feet. 
In  cases  of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  even 
of  apostacy,  the  apostles  exercised  no  other 
power  than  that  of  separating  such  sinners  from 
the  communion  of  the  faithful.  If  it  should  be 
urged,  that  they  could  exercise  no  other,  because 
they  were  not  the  cliief  magistrates,  nor  legisla- 
tors in  any  civil  society,  as  Moses  was,  and  there- 
fore that  no  argument  ought  to  be  drawn  fronn 
what  they  did  not  do,  to  condemn  what  Moses 
did  and  commanded,  it  would  be  urged  in  vain. 
They  liealed  the  lame,  they  cured  the  blind,  and 
even  raised  the  dead,  to  prove  their  mission. 
Moses  proved  his  mission  by  miracles  likewise. 
Bur  the  miracles  wrought  by  them,  in  the  mild  and 
beneticcnt  spirit  of  Christianity,  tended  to  the 
good  of  mankind ;  whereas  the  miracles  he 
wroujiht,  in  the  fierce  and  cruel  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism, tended  lo  the  destruction  of  mankind.     In 

this 
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this   case,    therefore,  th6  difference   was   great; 
but  iri  the  other,  in  that  of  keeping  the  Jews  at- 
tached to  their  religion,  and   the  Christians  to 
theirs,  tht  difference  was  total.     Moses  exercised, 
and  commanded  the  exercise  of  a  political  power^ 
the  most  tyrannical,  the  most  contrary  to   the 
laws  of  nature,  arid   the  most  irreconcilable  to 
every  sentiment  of  humanity,  for  this   purpose. 
The  apostles,  who  might  have  exercised,  for  the 
same  purpose,  a  divine,  and  much  greater  power, 
exercised  no  other  than  that  virhich  has  been  men- 
tioned, whith  was  not  cruel,  most  certainly,  and 
can  be  scarce  called  coercive,  in    the  course  of 
their  ministry,  how  much  occasion  soever  heresy, 
apostacy,  and  other  flagrant  crimes  in  the  churches 
they  h^  planted,  gave  thenii  for  it.     Elymas,  in- 
deed, was  struck  blind  by  St.  Paul,  and  Anania*^ 
and  Saphira  fell  dead  At  the  feet  of  St.  Peter. 
But  these  were  particular  and  extraordinary  in- 
terpositions of  Providence.     Christ  gave  no  in- 
struction for  the  exercise  of  such  judgments  in 
any  case.     He  had  reproved  this  kind  of  spirit  in 
in  his  disciples,  when  he  was  emong  them,  arid 
as  long  as  his  spirit  remained  in  his  church,  the 
Mosaical  spirit,  as  opposite  to  his  l.aw,  as  to  the 
law  of  nature,  could  not?%rise.     When  they,  w^ho 
called  themselves  the  successors  of  his  apostles, 
hearkened  to  the  suggestions  of  their  passions,  and 
called   them  zeal;  that  is,  when  political  rather 
than  religious  motives  guided  them,  they  imitated 
Moses,   outdo  him  they  could  not ;    and  beside 
persecuting  to  convert,  they  not  only  promoted 
the  utmost  severity  of  punishment  against  those 
Vol.  VII.  L  l  who 
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)irho  fell  back  iuto  idolatry  or  Judaism,  or  who 
embraced  any  heresy ;  but,  like  Moses,  they  pre- 
tended to  do  all  this  by  the  comuiand  of  God : 
so  that  the  church  of  Christ  imitated,  in  this  in- 
stance, as  it  did  in  many  more  when  it  was  fallen 
into  corruption,  and  not  before,  such  institutions 
as  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  Mopted  in 
the  primitive  purity,  such  as  that  purity  was,  of 
their  original  establishment. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  a  christian,  who  takes 
his  religion  from  the.  Gospel,* and  not  from  systems 
of  theology,  far  from  being  under  any  obligation 
of  believing,  is  under  the  strongest  of  rejecting 
every  law,  whether  perpetual  or  occasional,  whe- 
ther given  to  th^  Jews  alone  or  to  theoi  and 
to  others,   that  is  evidently   repugnant  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  right  reason,  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
to  the  practice  of  his  first  disciples,  and  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  religion  they  taught.    If  this 
was  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  was 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  and  what- 
ever difference  thpre  might  be  in  the  several  dis- 
pensations,  and  the  objects  of  them,  God  could 
have  effected  his  purposes  without  contradicting 
his  Spirit.  We  may  believe  any  thing  sooner  than 
this,    that  immutability   admits  of  change ;    and 
yet  we  must  admit  both  the  contradiction  and  the 
change,   if  we  give  credit  to  all  that  we  find  re- 
lated, and  as  it  stands  related,  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

END  OF  THE   SEVENTH  VOLUME. 


E.  Blackftder,  Printer,  Todc*s  Coort,  Cbaactrj' lane. 
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